


ute almost 80 per cent of the population have not been able to absorb these 
s as the urban middle classes have: the weaker sections are stili unable to assert 
ives as against the privileged; and women have continued to be the single largest 
)f '‘backward citizens” 

1an pays special attention to rural women who suffer from double discrimina- 
% besides belonging to the vast majority of the rural poor, they also carry the 
)f being women. Unless bold interventions are made to correct imbalances, we 
5 entering the 21st Century with our women left far behind. This Plan does not 
'e investments or more resources. It seeks to give a new thrust and responsive- 
developmental programmes at all levels, and recommends certain special 
ions for women as transitory measure to ensure that they catch up with the 
tm by 2000 A D 

here legislation exists, it needs to be strengthened and more vigorously 
ted. Where programmes exist, they need to be reoriented to serve this aim of 
parity not only between men and women but also between different sections 
nen themselves. Where policies and programmes do not serve the special 
omen, they need to be amended or recast Where benefits do not reach the 
ir women, there is need for special interventions to enhance accessibility, 
women are unable to absorb the benefits meant for them, they need to be 
( to help themselves. This is the thrust of the Plan. It is a policy document on 
which implementation strategies and precise measures to make the system 
isive to women's needs would have to be operationalised. 

Mationa! Perspective Plan was formulated by a Core Group constituted by 
snt of Women and Child Development. Thedraftwas widely circulated with 
:it comments and suggestions. The comments emanating from various 
scussions on the draft have been included wherever applicable or relevant, 
mdations of the recently submitted Report of the National Commission on 
d Women and Women in the Informal Sector have also received our 


hat the Plan will receive the support of the concerned Departments and 
e Government of India as they have all been involved in formulating these 
' seek also the support of the State Governments and the voluntary 
out whose valuable cooperation the Plan cannot be implemented. This 
ks only the beginning, The real task lies ahead, 

e analysis, the challenges of development must be faced by the nation as 
forts must be directed towards the common goal of wiping’ “every tear 
in this great challenge the energies of the 400 million women have to be 
qua! participants. Only then can India move forward with a sense of 
d hope. 
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4. If the results and lessons of the past are am 
guide, a larger allocation of resources for 
women within the prevailing patterns and struc- 
tures of development, does not promise a rever- 
sal of trends. A pamllel subsiream' of women's 
development even if possible, will only peipetu- 
ate discrimination and subordination. An alter- 
native strategy of national development which 
will provide not just some additional space for 
women, but create a democratic, egalitarian, 
secular, cooperative social structure has to be 
defined and tried. In such a scheme, it will be 
necessary to accelerate the women’s component 
of composite programmes, to ensure the integ- 
rity of the enterprise as well as a measure of 
compensatory justice. The goals of holistic 
human development must not be at the expense 
of one another and the ascent to equality must 
be collective. 

Situational Review 

5. For outlining a development perspective, a 
review of the existing situation of the Indian 
woman is an essential pre-requisite. Both, posi- 
tive indicators as w'ell as negative indices that are 
a growing cause of concern to policy makers, 
planners, administrators and activists are pro- 
jected to pre^nt her overall status. A brief 
review of the five Year Plans ard the pro- 
grammes for women launched in the last few 
decades, is also included. 

6. Among the positive developments affecting 
women are: 

— The expectation of life at birth has 
improved horn 44.7 years in 1961 — 71 to 
52.9 years in 1971 — 81 
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the introduction of a women s compo- 
nent in training programmes for 
senior administrators conducted by 
the Department of personnel in the 
Government of India. 


— There is a special effort launched to 
involve women at all levels in the plan- 
ning and implementation processes of 
programmes for women. 

— There is an increasing emphasis on 
professionalising women’s pro- 
grammes by providing technical 
expertise for their implementation, 

— For the first time since independence 
the elected representation of women in 
Parliament has gone up to almost 10 
per cent of its total membership. 

— The Prime Minister’s office has now 
identified 27 beneficiary oriented 
schemes exclusively for women. These 
schemes though falling under various 
Ministries are monitored by the 
Department of Women and Child 
Development, Ministry of Human 
Resource, Development. 

— A National Advisory Committee on 
Women has been set up with the Prime 
Minister as Chairman. 

— Several legislative enactmerits/a- 
mendments have come into force to 
protect the interests of women. 


7. Overshadowing the positive indica- 
tors, there are (Attain distressing nega- 
tive indices as follows: 
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Approximately 90 per cent of the 
women worker^: are engaged in the 
unorganized seclcr. Of these over 80 per 
cent are in agriculture and allied 
occupations. In the organised sector 
women constitute only 13.3 percent of 
all employees. In the public sector, they 
account for 1 1 per cent of total 
employment and in the private sector 
for 1 7.8 per cent. 
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— The number of female job seekers 
through employment exchanges 
increased from 1 3 .2 lakhs in 1 975 to 5 ! 
lakhs in 1986, After showing an 
increase between 1975 and 1982, the 
percentage of placements declined in. 
the subsequent years i.e„ 1983-86. 

— Studies show that modernisation and 
mechanisation is tending to marginal- 
ize women In many sectors. They are 
either pushed down or out of the 
workforce. There are also indications 
that agricultural modernisation/ in- 
dustrial growth policies have tended 
to widen gender disparities. 


tion rate for 
census decades 
icorded a mar- 


1 showed only 
dine — average 
n to a woman 
ng 4.6. There 
ompletepreg- 
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a pregnancy, 
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— Estimates of the average hours of 
unpaid work done by women outside 
their homes vary from 6.1 to 7 5 hours 
per day, with some women working 
upto 10 hours and more. Apart from 
their domestic duties, women are 
engaged in agricultural operations for 
an average of 12 hours a day. Despite 
this, their access to ownership of land, 
credit and other productive resources 
remains negligible. 

— Recent surveys indicate that, 30 — 35% 
of rural households are headed by 
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women hoid senior manage- 
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There are only 21 women 
the Indian Police Service as 
8 men (0.9%). In the Indian 
tive Service, there are 339 
inst 4209 men (7.5%). 


number of studies have shown that the com- 
munity development (CD) worker, perceived 
more as a harmonizer of interests rather than 
a stimulator of awareness, worked closely 
with the rural elite. Moreover, although rural 
women came within the purview of the CD 
programmes, they were not specifically 
catered to as a target population based on 
economic or other specific class related crite- 
ria. A large majority of poor rural women 
thus remained untouched. 
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9. The Second Five Year Plan (1956-1961) 
was closely linked with the overall approach 
of intensive agricultural development. The 
welfare approach to women’s issues persisted. 
The plan recognised the need for the organi- 
sation of women as workers. It also perceived 
the social prejudices/ disabilities they suf- 
fered, The Plan stated that women should be 
protected against injurious work, should 
receive maternity benefits and creches for 
children. It also suggested speedy implemen- 
tation of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work and provision for training to enable 
women to compete for higher jobs. 

10. The Third Five Year Plan (1961-1966) 
pinpointed female education as a major wel- 
fare strategy. In social welfare, the largest 
share was provided for expanding rural wel- 
fare services and condensed courses of educa- 
tion. The health programme concentrated 
mainly on the provision of services for mater- 
nal and child welfare, health education, nutri- 
tion and family planning. 

IT The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-1974) 
continued the emphasis on women’s educa- 
tion, The basic policy was to. promote 
women’s welfare within the family as the base 
of opeiafmn.The putlay on Family Planning 
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come was the recognition of women as a 
group adversely affected by the processes of 
economic transformation. It was realised that 
constitutional guarantees of equality would 
be meaningless and unrealistic unless 
women’s right to economic independence is 
acknowledged and their training in skills as 
contributors to the family and the national 
economy is improved. A major outcome of 
the CSWI report was the National Plan of 
Action (1976). that provided the guidelines 
based on the UN’s World Plan of Action for 
Women. The National Plan of Action (1976) 
identified areas of health, family planning, 
nutrition, education, employment, legislation 
and social welfare for formulating and imple- 
menting action programmes for women and 
called for planned interventions to improve 
the conditions of women in India. 

15. An immediate outcome of the National 
Plan of Action -was the setting up of the 
Women’s Welfare and Development Bureau 
in 1976 under the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
to act as a nodal point within the Government 
of India to coordinate policies and pro- 
grammes and initiate measures for women’s 
development. The W’omen’s Welfare and 
Development Bureau was charged with the 
nodal responsibility of — 

(a) Co-ordinating, and collaborating with 
multifarious programmes in other 
Central Government Ministries: 

(b) Initiating necessary policies, pro- 
grammes and measures; 

(c) Collecting data to serve as a 
clearinghouse; 

(d) Monitoring programmes for women’s 
welfare; 

(e) Servicing the National Committee on 
Women: 
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about their rights and privileges; and training 
them for economic activity and empjoyment. 
In keeping with the spirit of the Decade which 
aimed at integrating women into mainstream 
national development, the Plan emphasized 
the need to open new avenues of work for 
women and perceive them as a crucial 
resource for the development of the country 

18. The access of women to critical inputs 
and productive resources such as land (joint 
title or patta scheme initiated in the Sixth 
Plan period) were expanded in the Seventh 
Plan period to include support through credit 
(or small scale capital), marketing, training in 
skills /management and technology. At the 
same time, it was emphasized that techonoh 
ogy that causes unemployment or displace- 
ment of women must be resisted. Another 
salient and crucial recognition was the need 
for organisation of women workers and 
unionization that could: 

(a) Make demands for improving legal 
services to safeguard rights; 

(b) Reduce occupational and health 
hazards. 

19. The Plan acknowledged the long hours 
spent by women in activities within the house- 
hold especially in the collection of fuel, 
fodder, water etc., as well as Iheir labour on 
the family farm or in family business. While 
the Seventh Plan did not call for the compu- 
tation of women’s work in these two areas as 
part of women’s contribution to the G.N,P„ 
the identification of these hitherto invisible 
areas was a significant beginning. Comple- 
menting the productive endeavour were the 
supportive services offered to women, espe- 
ci^ly maternal and child care facilities as’part 
of the lomi package of services for Women, 
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* Strengthemng and improvement of 
womens work and employment m 
agriculture, small animal husbandry, 
dairying, fisheries, handlooms, handi- 
crafts, khadi and village industnes, 
and sericulture; 

* Economic rehabilitation of women 
from weaker sections of society in the 
form of training and employment on a 
sustained basis; 

* Better employment avenues for 
women to bring them into mainstream 
national development; 

* Providing Short Stay Homes for 
women and girls in moral danger 
together with counselling, medical 
care, psychiatric guidance and treat- 
ment and services, and development 
of skills; and 

* Preventive and rehabilitative services 
to women and children who are vic- 
tims of atrocities and exploitation. 


23, The thrust of these various pro- 
grammes is to provide five principal catego- 
ries of services: 

(a) Employment & Income Generation 
Services; 

(b) Education & Training Services; 

(c) Support Services; 

(d) General Awareness Services; and 

(e) Legal Support Services. 
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in socio-economic life. The process of inter- 
generational (and now intragender,) 
improvement, which is what development 
planning is about, has to ascend these steps m 
an unbroken sequence. 

25. These may not necessarily cover women 
in specially difficult circumstances such as 
refugees and migrants, prostitutes and vic- 
tims of atrocities, the mentally and physically 
handicapped etc, as these would require 
separate and detailed studies as has been done 
in the case of women in custody. However, 
for the majority of women, especially the 
rural poor, an integrated and decentralized 
approach to planning is envisaged. While the 
plan perceives mainstreaming as a long-term 
goal, it also realizes that some sector-specific 
measures will have to be undertaken to elicit 
higher participation of women in the develop- 
ment process during the interiin period. 

26, Recognizing the need for a holistic 
approach, the Perspective Plan offers sec- 
toral reviews of the situation of women in 
rural development, employment, supportive 
services, education, health, legislation, politi- 
cal participation, media and communication 
and voluntary action, while suggesting inter- 
linked and converging strategies towards a 
holistic development of women by 2000 A.D. 
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Rural DeveiopmeBt 


women constitute nearly SO 
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programmes by the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan. During the Third Five Year Plan 
the momentum was maintained through a 
series of developmental schemes though allo- 
cations under the NES programme tapered 
This was succeeded by the Small Farmers 
Development Agencies followed by Marginal 
Farmers Development Agencies, Crash 
Schemes for Rural Employment, Food for 
Work Programme, Drought Prone Areas 
Programme and Desert Development Pro- 
gramme in the early seventies. The contents 
of all these programmes were to strengthen 
the rural base of the economy, specifically the 
primary sector comprising agriculture, 
animal husbandry etc, and employment 
through labour intensive works that would 
create the infrastructure of roads and other 
community assets for the benefit of the rural 
people. 

3. It was recognized that the skewed patt- 
ern of land holdings stood in the way of creat- 
ing anr egalitarian society and obstructed 
modernization and intensification of agriculV 
ture. Land reform measures for abolition of 
intermediary tenures, tenancy reforms, impo- 
sition of land ceiling on agricultural holdings, 
distribution of surplus land to the landless 
agricultural workers and consolidation of 
land holdings were introduced through a ser-*. 
ies of State Legislations under Central 
guidelines, 

4. Certain areas of the country are charac- 
terised by soil erosion, water stress and envir- 
onmental degradation. The Drought Prone 
Areas Programme was started in 1973 arming 
at an integrated area development for opti- 
mum utilization of land wdtef, h'Vestock and 
human resources throrqjh a watersiw* 
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^ 9, Women’s employment has been recog- 
nized as the ‘critical entry point’ for women’s 
integration in mainstream development. The 
low and deteriorating status of rural women 
is attributed to their declining economic par- 
ticipation and other factors like the moderni- 
zation of the agricultural sector. The need for 
giving a better deal to the rural women is 
beginning to be widely recognized. It is now 
accepted that the participation of women 
themselves in development activities is the 
most effective tool for the promotion of the 
access of women to the benefits of develop- 
ment. A working group set up by the Deptt. 
of Rural Development, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Development in 1978 recom- 
mended that the major objectives of the 
development plan for rural women should be 
(i) The improvement of their economic status; 
and (ii) The promotion of women’s organiza- 
tions to have the collective strength to articu- 
late their needs and promote their 
participation in the development process. 


10, The Integrated Rural Development 
Programme initiated in 1978-79 and 
extended to all the development blocks in the 
country in 1980-81 was conceived as one of 
the instruments for a direct attack on poverty. 
It dealt with individual rural families below 
the poverty line. Credit from banking institu- 
tions and subsidy from the Goyernment were 
given to the families for self-employment and 
income generation. Under IRDP, a special 
place was accorded for training rural unem- 
ployed youth for employment with thejntro- 
TRVSEM. An exclusive «^!^(icme 
for opoStomic uphjft ,of wntjien 
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was attempted by the introduction of the 
Rural landless Employment Guarantee Pro- 
gramme (RLEGP) in 1983. The Indira Awas 
Yojana was added as an important compo- 
nent of the programme in the Seventh Plan 
for constructing houses for SC/ STs and freed 
bonded labourers. Social Forestry was added 
as another component of the RLEGP with 
national emphasis on greening fuel and 
fodder. 

14. The establishment of the Technology 
Mission on Drinking Water and Related 
Water Management gave a new thrust to the 
Rural Water Supply Programme. Safe and 
adequate drinking water is to be provided to 
the entire rural population by the end of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. 

15. The impact of the poverty alleviation 
programmes coupled with the development 
in various sectors reduced the rural popula- 
tion below the poverty line to 37% by the 
beginning of the Seventh Plan. The target is 
to bring this down to 28% by the end of the 
Seventh Plan Period. 

y 16. Agriculture and allied fields provide 
the largest sector for women’s employment. It 
largely determines the rural women’s socio- 
economic status. This is the sector where 
women’s role as unpaid labour in productive 
activities is most prominent and is 
responsible for conferring women a non- 
working status. In case of both agriculture 
and animal husbandry, development 
strategies have provided very little attention 
to women in comparison to their active 
involvement in both the sectors. Some 
training is imparted to women in agriculture 
and animal husbandry under the 
programmes for Farmers’ Training and 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras. But the I^armers 
Training Progranune has lost much of its 
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Development issued directives to the State 
Governments to give priority to women 
headed households, enhance the share of 
women under the anti-poverty programme 
(IRDP), and the programme of Training for 
Self Employment (TR YSEM), Guidelines for 
NREP and RLEGP envisage increasing 
participation of women in wage employment 
and creation of assets specific to the needs of 
women’s groups. At present the share of 
employment generated under NREP for 
women is approximately 20 per cent. A 
special programme for women entitled 
Development of Women and Children in 
Rural Areas (DWCRA) was also introduced 
in 1982, as a sub-component of IRDP to 
accelerate the process of integration of 
women in the rural development programmes. 
Upto 1987, 1 1 ,553 groups are reported to hav'e 
been organized in 106 districts under this 
scheme. 

19, The Integrated Rural Development 
Programme meant for the poorest ih the rural 
areas has been formulated for creating assets 
with a view to increasing the productivity and 
income generation abilities of the beneficiaries. 
Efforts har^e been made under this 
programme to select female headed 
households. The scheme of DWCRA could 
be strengthened and modified in order to 
ensure that the benefits reach more target 
groups. The National Rural Employment 
Programme (NREP) and Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP) would generate additional 
employment to women in the lean season. 
Under Training of Rural Youth in Self 
Employment O'RYSEM), one third of the 
beneficiaries expected to, be women and 

special attention was be given to improve 
existihl ■sl^^'pf women ahd imparting to 
them hew sktRs under the prograhimes df 
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g, fodder production, post 
^SY-. application of pesticide 
grafting, training in 
beries, poultry, dairy and 
tc. The training of women 
has exceeded the target to 
fanuary 1988, Out of a total 
ilies which received benefits 
luring 1986-87, the number 
3 families was 5.67 lakhs 
0 only 15.23 per cent as 
H of 30 per cent. On 
)rogramines, it is observed 
efforts are required to 
ticipation of women 
The training provided 
id DWCRA is not always 
tendency to limit to a few 
lough the Department of 
is laying greater stress on 
ative activities too. 
ok is needed to be given 
ades and activities which 
en up by women. Many 
programmes have not 
thought not being given 
ability, training and 
s. 

ment projects linked to 
ties need to be taken up 
prove the effectiveness 
tated to women. Spe- 
iriculture for tribals in 
r and Orissa, develop- 
:d to Operation Flood 
)ies cultivation linked 
Vlother dairy, prawn 
le coastal region were’ 
industry schemes etc. 


Training of Rural 

t ' * 


Youth for Self Employment (TRYSEM) 
should be revamped with a view to organising 
training in trades with assured employment 
potential to women in rural areas, as well as 
for wage employment in peripheral metropol- 
itan and urban areas. State Emporia, market- 
ing channels of KVXIC etc. should be tapped 
to ensure elimination of middlemen and bet- 
ter prices. 

22. The Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
Programme (ARWSP) 'and the Minimum 
Needs Programme (MNP) are of special 
significance to rural women who are the 
victims of drudgery,, such as fetching Water 
from distant locations. The Technology 
Mission on Drinking Water and Related 
Water Management lays emphasis on 
purification of water to make it potable, 
training in the use of water and maintenance 
of water sources. Women are the target of the 
awareness creation programmes as well as 
agents for creating awareness in conservation 
of water and maintenance of water sources. 
The low cost sanitation programme is also of 
great importance to women, who are 
otherwise subjected to a lot of privation due 
to lack^f appropriate sanitation facilities, 
.^.ural Technologies and innovation 
promoted by CAPART aim at relieving the 
drudgery to women in several areas of their 
households and economic activities. They 
include the improved varieties of stone 
grinder, wheel barrow, ball-bearing pulley, 
groundnut sheller and smokeless chuihas, 

23. The limited performance of the 
programmes introduced to achieve the 
integration of women in the development 
process suggests that only policy directives do 
not achieve the desired objectives. 
Programmes do not get implemented due to 
the lack of comprehension of the relevance of 
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5n to national 
the concern for 
s well articulated at 
taking level, an 
served at the 
le policy directives 
at of India for the 
women in the 
i and the promotion 
ich, do not provide 
/elopment in the 
ension, training 
a strong monitoring 
arly lacking at the 
les for rural women 
; exercise within the 
; with marginal 
and inadequate 

comings noticed in 
he programmes for 
at objectives are (i) 
;pt that women need 
;s (ii) That the 
will automatically 
1 result of economic 
rily (iii) Inadequate 
or designing socio- 
v^omen and in group 
f supportive services 
^ marketing, training 
icing the drudgery. 


ised for integrating 
am of development 
thodological issues, 
rtq the otganizalion 
[t of the voluiifaiy- 
eitplti. "approach in ' 
fes -iW 'rurjil wotneh; ; 

.t 


26. The organization of women s groups is 
considered to be one of the most effective 
tools for integrating women in the 
development process. Yet it has raised- several 
issues which are not fully resqlved .Some of 
the questions which are being asked 
repeatedly are (i) Who will organize the 
groups (the role of intermediaries)? (ii) What 
will be the size, structure and status of 
groups — formal or informal? (iii) Should the 
groups be organized first and the choice of 
activities to be undertaken by the groups 
come next? (iv) Should women be assisted 
individually under the IRDP etc. or be 
formed into groups? Apart from these 
unresolved issues, there are problems in 
selecting and working out economically 
viable group projects. Women activists argue 
against giving individual projects to be 
carried out within the household as it would 
only perpetuate their subordination in the 
household hierarchy. They claim that assist- 
ance to the voluntary agencies, which was 
expected to provide grass-roots structural 
support in this regard, is either not forthcom- 
ing or has not been sought. 

27. It is logical that the size of the group to 
be mobilized should be such as to enable close 
interaction amongst the members which is 
only possible when they come from the same 
background and from one cluster of villages. 
It is also evident that poor women acquire 
confidence when they get organized. The 
delivery system will respond positively even if 
they are informally grouped. But in the 
interest of economic viability, and to 
strengthen their earning capacity, it is 
desirable for the group to be formalized. It is 
howei^r, hot possible or advisable to suggest 
one organizational model for all situations. 
The e^xperience by,and large is that the 

I organxza^on op persqpaimterfece and 
^ ■ -1# ‘ ‘ ' ' ' - - 

^ , V 3-H 1 


ore effective, more 
than the highly 
rsonal form of 

sses under TRDP, 
beneficiaries/ pre- 
paration of loan 
3f the same and 
ive not been given 
Df proper planning, 
e required after the 
the same optimally 
i include most criti- 
iteriais and facilities 
;sses and linkages are 
imented through the 


n in the field of land 
' women should get 
land. Power struc- 
dominated by the 
sj Considering that 
reform measures 
i, there is an urgent 
lation more specifi- 
imoting their groups 
^ Panchayati Raj 
should have a vil- 
nclude land use for 
lands and forest 
:ated boundaries. 


t inter-mediaries in 
j for rural women 
al, particularly in 
>ting the participa- 
ide support to the 
too, there are basic 
carefully resolved. 
;d whether the role 
tiizations has been 


understood by the Government, or whether it 
is feasible for the voluntary organizations to 
function in partnership with the government, 
given the differences in approach, 

31. There is no uniform understanding 
and acceptance of the role of the voluntary 
agencies in the States. In some cases, there is a 
complete lack of rapport between the 
Government and voluntary agencies. In oth- 
ers, there is the tendency of associa tg the 
women’s programmes entirelv with voluntary 
action, showing a lack of initiative on the part 
of the Government. There is little doubt that 
the voluntary agencies are committed to the 
cause of women and have expressed a real 
concern for the enhancement of women’s sta- 
tus. They have also demonstrated skills for 
mobilizing women, and in trying innovative 
projects. In view of this, the association of the 
voluntary agencies with the programmes is 
bound to enrich the programmes as well as 
the delivery mechanisms. Yet, they cannot be 
a substitute for Governmental action. To end 
women’s isolation from rural development, 
the Government must work in partnership 
with voluntary agencies. 

32. Currently debated issues in the context 
of women in rural development and in the 
anti-poverty programmes, is the household ver- 
sus group approach; some argue in favour of 
ensuring a share of developmental resources 
and benefits to women in all sectoral pro- 
grammes, while others argue in favour of hav- 
ing separate investments for women. 


33. In India, the family is hierarchical, tradi- 
tional and the status in the family is deter- 
mined by sex and age. In the patriarchal 
society, it is the man who holds the position of 
the head of the, family and the. bread winner. 
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le man who gets attention in 
3f developmental resources, 
ion and other supports, 
bution to the famiiy’s earn- 
mized. Thi.s bias, in fact, is 
le earlier programmes not 
omen headed households 
urrently estimated at 30-35 
1 households. In mounting 
'emmeni to give priority to 
been convincingly argued 
mt in the income of the 
t necessarily mean devel- 
The household approach 
:qmtabie conditions, per- 
lination o, women and 
lities for self-growth and 


rial component within 
lulate action for women 
>nents are monitored 
uction of the scheme of 
programme of IRDP 

ing the response of the 
o integrating women 
ammes. Therefore, in 
be contended that a 
desirable. This would 
pted as a target in ail 
with earmarked 
rial component plans 
women. Such dual 
tinned until women 
r to articulate their 
i until such time as 
>e internalized in the 
tive structures. 
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iar in the rdrai sector, the ‘empowerment’ of 
women relates mainly to their access to means 
of production and control over the fruits of 
their labour. The access to the means of pro- 
duction implies ownership of land, other pro- 
ductive assets, access to capital and access to 
technology and acquisition of various skills 
required to make labour power more 
productive. 


36, The aspect of ownership of land relates 
to rights of inheritance which are governed by 
personal ' laws of different communities. 
These personal law.s at present are discrimi- 
natory against women and have a bias in 
favour of the male heirs. The State Govern- 
ments of Kerala and Andhra Pradesh have 
sought to remove some of these discrimina- 
tions with a view to give daughters in the 
family, co-parcenary ownership in the family 
property on the same level as the sons. But 
even these changes do not go far enough and 
still discriminate against a married daughter 
and a widow and do not apply equally to the 
separate properties of the father in the Hindu 
Customary Law. There is discrimination 
against women of different types in the per- 
sonal laws of other communities also. In the 
customary law of certain tribes, only male 
agnates in the male line are recognised as 
valid heirs and an unmarried daughter is only 
entitled to usufructuary maintenance. It 
would be necessary to introduce correctives 
to overcome the discrimination, in order that 
the gap between the State’s proclamation to 
achieve equality of the sexes and its laws 
which deny it, is bridged, Women’s undiluted 
access to land, the most productive resource, 
would undoubtedly bestow on her necessary 
econoi^ independence and powrif and 
would improve Ut sopial postion in thefam- 
ify;as'WeE- ■„ .-t, ^ „ 
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access of women to land, 
do not incorporate the rights 
anded property shown in the 
sband or the father. Only 
i a widow and happ^s to be 
: family, her name may ilg- 
1 of rights as the owner of 


lip of property by women, 
r be confined to land but 
ductive assets like house, 
)ps, factory or any other 
; establishment or asset. 
? sufficient conditions for 
ate in and influence the 
\ the use and disposal of 


cess to capital, there is a 
n the part of the public 
s to extend credit to 
ty of the male head or 
mily. The chapter on 
linganalysisthisfurther. 

id ownership pattern in 
>riented except in some 
t and a few other places 
em is in operation and 
ty passes through the 
;r. The land records, to 
the ownership and 
^nly record the names 
lere share-holders of 
, it is usually the male 
mention in the land 
f preparation of land 
id recording of rights 
i holders of interests 
ion would be m such 
h no other male per- 
[er name is recorded 


as the owner and manager of land. Land 
reform measures have also not taken into 
cognizance interests of women as co-owners 
or cultivators of land, and to this extent land 
reform measures seem to have by-passed the 
women. The most prominent example where 
this inherent discrimination in land reforms 
has been noticed is the case of ceiling laws 
where most State laws have provided for a 
separate unit of ceiling for major sons in the 
family but not major daughters married or 
unma rried. Although from the point of view 
of implementation of such ceiling laws, addi- 
tion of yet another unit in the name of major 
daughters would have further defeated its 
objectives, nonetheless , the discrimination 
cannot be denied. Further, in the matter of 
distribution and allotment of various lands, it 
is usually the male bead of the family who gets 
the ‘patta’ in his name. Recently, of course 
instructions have been issued to give joint 
‘patta* in the name of both husband and wife 
while allotting land and house-sites. Sim- 
ilarly, in the matter of collection of minor 
forest produce and enjoyment of rights over 
common property resources, the rights of 
women are not focussed, even though it is the 
women who have to collect fuel-wood and 
fodder and minor forest produce from such 
lands. 


41. Tribal social structures are more egal- 
itarian and open and less stratified than social 
structures of larger and more advanced com- 
munities in India. The status and position 
enjoyed by tribal women in society is, there- 
fore, in certain tribes, much better than their 
counterparts in other communities. This is on 
account of many reasons. Tribalsociety hasa 
tradition of both men and women working on 
an equal footing whether in agriculture or in 
other vocations. Thus tribal women have 
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and are therefore, economi- 
t. There are also no restric- 
in going out for work 
men, and not necessarily 
Jsnally tribal women go out 
groups. In social matters 
) tribal women are far more 
/ have a much greater say 
aking in family and com- 
d are not subjected to the 
social control by male 
miiy as women in other 


in matters of inheritance 
'’s property and in access 
rtain built-in discrimina- 
n some tribal communi- 
Y law of some tribal 
:s women from inheiit- 
ritance rights being res- 
in the male line’'. These 
hrined in tenancy laws 
d applicable to these 
iscrimination against 
1 effect on their lives, 
3inically and socially 
arge numbers of them 
in certain tribal com- 
the Ho Tribe in 
lihar, a large number 
irried so as to ensure 
iry rights available to 
hters. Many of them 
sband’s and father’s 

0 deprive them even 
^t. A number of 
rate in order to earn 
r hold over the fam- 

1 dependent on the 
atiyes even though 
dk M agricultural 



witches, the concealed motive being to drive 
them out of the village or even to kill them in 
order to usurp the family property. 

43. The married women also enjoy limited 
usufructuary' rights in the deceased husband’s 
property. Even these usufructuary rights can- 
not be freely exercised by them since the hus- 
bands male agnates often harass them and try 
to get rid of them in the hope of asserting their 
inheritance claims to the land. If the married 
woman has a son, he inherits the land from 
his father, and she has no legal claim to it. If 
the husband has one or two or more wives, 
the sons of other wives have inheritance rights 
to the land, and she is dependent on them for 
maintenance. In case, the marriage breaks up, 
or a man remarries or deserts his first wife, the 
woman is absolutely without land rights, 
since she has, by marriage, lost the usufructu- 
ary rights in her father’s house, and she is also 
deprived of rights in her matrimonial home 
Since tribal communities have their custom- 
ary laws, the Hindu Succession Act, the 
Indian Succession Act, or any other succes- 
sion Act do not apply to them. 

44. The discrimination against women in 

the customary law of tribal communities, his- 
torically speaking, may have evolved with a 
view to preserve the integrity of the tribe and 
to prevent land passing from the tribal to 
persons outside the tribe which would have 
the effect of disintegrating the tribal society. 
While, it is necessary to preserve the integrity 
of the tribe and to protect the interest of 
tribals in land against any encroachment by 
non-tribals, it is also necessary to protect the 
interest of tribal women in lantj by giving 
them rights to inheritance in father’s and hus- 
band’s property. But safeguards will have to 
be provided in. the event of marriages outside 
rite tribe, . , / , 
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, provision ia law and cus- 
which discriminate against 
s of inheritance of property 
mheritance to male agnates 
lid be changed^ while at the 
ing the integrity of the tribe 
lienation of tribal land to 


tion in the rural sector remains central. It n 
targeted to bring down the percentage of 
rural poor below iO per cent by 2000 A.D. 
The Department of Rural Development has 
already suggested that in case of women, pov- 
erty alleviation goals for 2000 A.D. should be 
to: 


especially tribals, 
f work. They are employed 
in the unorganised sector 
d construction, irrigation 
operations, forestry oper- 
g, domestic labour etc. 
to brutal expioitation at 
y- contractors and the 
niit them. The exploita- 
nfined to payment of low 
arduous work and other 
iditions. They are also 
xpioitation. It is neces- 
egory of employment in 
)r, specific institutional 
in to protect women’s 


A.,D. 


Ian is set within a 15 
ivhich poverty aJlevia- 


(i) Bring all women-headed households 
(estimated to be 30-35 per cent) above 
the poverty line; and 

(ii) Attain the target of having women 
constitute 30 percent of all beneficiar- 
ies to be assisted under IRDP. 

In addition, the endeavour should be to 
bring in the women’s development dimension 
into the sectors particularly, agriculture and 
allied sectors which have hitherto not 
responded adequately to women’s needs. 
Women’s access to productive resources must 
also be ensured. 

48. Political Power and access to positions 
of decision making and' authority are critical 
prerequisites for women’s equality in the pro- 
cesses of nation building. Hence it is crucial 
that the representation of women in local 
bodies upto the district level be ensured. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 


the interlinkages of the 
' social sectors and their sup- 
rengthening each other, the 
it agencies should function 
convergence of the services 
Ith, child care, technology 
nental measures. For max- 
wherever possible pro- 
)pt the group approach to 
men. 


im Needs Programmes 
lened and expanded, 
ade to achieve the objec- 
by 2000 A.D. increasing 
;n in the selection of sites 
f water sources, mainte- 
should be aimed at. 
sanitation should also 
le Minimum Needs 


Id be given to higher 
ry in rural areas and 
programmes to gener- 
f employment in the 


d redistribution are 
increased economic 
lien’s access to pro- 
1 land for cultivation 
^e ensured. 

of women to land, 
corporate the rights 
operty shown in the 
r the father. Only 
' and happens to be 


the kartha of the family, her name may figure 
in the record of rights as the owner of prop- 
erty. Therefore, in order to give the women 
genuine economic power through access to 
land, the following steps are necessary: 

(a) Where a woman has brought some 
property to the family through mar- 
riage, this property must be exclu- 
sively recorded in her name. 

(b) Property which is acquired during the 
subsistence of marriage should be 
recorded in their joint names. 

1.6 Regarding women as co-owners of 
property should not merely be confined to 
land but alsp to other productive assets like 
trees, animals, house, family wealth, shops or 
any other income generating establishment or 
asset. This would instill confidence in women 
to participate in and influence the decision 
concerning the use and disposal of such 
properties. 

1.7 Wherever share-holders in land and 
other assets are recorded in the record of 
rights, the share-holding must necessarily 
record the shares of female right holders also 
as per theirentitlement. Existing records need 
to be reviewed and methods to revise entries 
to indicate joint ownership evolved. 

1.8 Wherever other interests in land like 
cultivating possession^ share-cropping, 
tenancy rights, rights in common property 
resources, rights of collection of minor forest 
produce, grazing and unsurfructuary rights, etc., 
are recorded, such rights must he recorded in 
respect of both male as well as female spouse. 
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nent of Government waste- 
common land, developed 
ment of indira Awas Tena- 
ariably be done in the joint 
>and and wife or single title 
n to women heads of house- 
ten and Scheduled Caste; 
who are widows, unmar- 
harrassment. 


) reason why land, house 
ts should not be allotted 
ten’ as eligible categories. 
T strength and confidence 
prevent men from dispos- 
>ut her consent. In future, 
'icy in the allotment of 
nd surplus ceiling land 
ist 40% women members 
ries may be given pattas. 

twnership. certain inter- 
itable, as for example 
ling and cultivation on 
ritability does not usu- 
cmale spouse after the 
but gets shifted to the 
miiy. The recording of 
insure that the female 
ings inherits the inter- 
iies. 

)f many communities 
naie members, partic- 
s in regard to sham in 
V. review of property 
md the principles of 
g they are applicable 


ws of many tribal 
lOt have any ri^t of 


inheritance in father’s or husband's property, 
although they are entitled to maintenance 
during their life time. This discrimination 
should be ended and safeguards should be 
provided that this process should not lead to 
non-tribals usurping tribal landed property 


1.14 Tree ‘pattas’ should be issued in the 
name of women as a matter of preference 
Social forestry schemes on Government or 
village common and forest lands should be 
allotted exclusively to women’s groups. This 
is particularly applicable to tribal women, 
and Scheduled Caste women, 

1.15 Productive assets under Integrated 
Rural Development Programme such as 
ploughs, bullocks, hand pumps, etc,, should 
be issued in the name of husband and wife 
and. in the case of w^omen headed house- 
holds. to the women exclusively. 

1.16 In dairy cooperatives or similar activ- 
ities, the name of the female spouse should 
also be recorded as a share-holder along with 
her husband, 

1.17 An effective support mechanism is a 
watchdog committee at village /pan chayat- 
/ tehsil level to ensure that rights admissible to 
women are not deprived to them by members 
of the family and other vested interests should 
be developed so that their assistance can be 
taken by women in distress. 

1.18 In implementation of land reform 
measures, potential women beneficiaries 
should be associated with any committee or 
representative groups set up to aid and advice 
the implementation machinery. The enforce- 
ment machinery for intpiianentihg land 
reforms needs to be made more effective. 
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communities, there are cus- 
I tribal woman is raped by a 
es with a non-tribal, she 
icaliy outcast from the tri- 
sn deprived of the minimal 
s in land available to other 
;sary to make appropriate 
such practices exist, and 
le customary law for their 
d be made available to 


strategy of their development and physical 
and social protection. This training should 
also teach them how to cope with various 
exploitative situations including those of the 
marketing. Support systems should be built 
up with the help of traditional tribal com- 
munity organisations. Legal aid, para legal 
training to educate tribal women and spread 
of legal literacy, among tribal women in gen- 
eral and migrant labourers in particular, 
should be important components of the 
support structure. 


len who are accused of 
le given legal, social and 

i. 


collection of minor 
ribai women should be 
in the record of rights, 
ts to collect fuel-wood, 
irial for their employ- 


1 of women labour 
) protect their interests 
nt of existing legisla- 
rative measures wher- 
ral development 
1 must recognize sea- 
as a special category. 

>r such activities as 
hing, contracts for 
where women are 
:rs, should be issued 
pplicants. 


L25 Women members of households 
should be entitled to credit, independent of the 
male head of the family or without his endor- 
sement, where no mongage of his property or 
joint property is required. 

1 .26 Since women constitute a substantial 
proportion of the self-employed categories, 
requiring, credit assistance, credit societies 
exclusively for women members need to be 
organised. 

1 .27 In terms of credit as a development 
input, the banking system is not sufficiently 
responsive to social banking needs and has 
not been able to deal with barriers that hinder 
women from using or gaining access to credit. 
Priority sector lending of banks must be 
extended to women as a group. Special coun- 
ters for women in banks may also be initiated. 
Particular emphasis should be placed on 
institutional credit mechanisms at differential 
rates of interest for women in the unorganised 
sector. 


reating awareness, 

tps, ^^ing tribal 1.28 Women’s Development Corpora- 
te into eoHective tions should be established in all States. They 

ttg and improving . shotilci obtain banking support to provide 
to future , at i^ripaal and l<^al tevela., The 
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mission on Self Employed 
-s recommendations also sug- 
irms of reference of Women’s 
orporations be expanded* to 
role. 


formed to look into the training needs of men 
and women pancha 3 at members, and to help 
in designing the training programmes. The 
proposed. Resource Centre could assist m 
evolving suitable training modules. 


r of existing models in the 
provide examples of aiter- 
■ providing credit to women 
3 sector coupled witheffec- 
! required to utilize the 
be replicated on a large 
t, it is recommended that the 
ne that has been modelled on 
es should be extendoi to all 
also be expanded during 
icompassadolescentgirls. 

1 of income genferating 
er IRDP and TRYSEM, 
ral development agencies 
ted involvement in help- 
vomen in the selection of 
local markets. 

;te Land Development 
and agroTorestry must 
oriented in their priori- 
strategies, Social fore- 
ited by the Women’s 
itions should have a 
tnploying and training 
cers. 


women members of 
mdertaken to enable 
ir role and responsi- 
;m with information 
i concerns should be 
rogrammes formale 
well, A committee 
coordinator for 
roppsed) should be 


1.33 Provisions and infrastructures 
created under NREP and RLEGP should be 
closely linked so as to optimize their impact 
on rural women’s development. The linkages 
with the funds and other infrastructural facil- 
ities available for the line departments is to be 
ensured in this regard. The plans for the crea- 
tion, of infrastructural facilities should be 
devised locally, in consultation with the 
women, instead of waiting for a centrally pre- 
pared blue print. The appointment of district 
coordinators for women’s programmes 
would expedite this process. 


1.34 The Agricultural Extension System 
(T&V) should include women that work on 
family farm within its purview. Food produc- 
tion, nutrition, population education etc. 
should form the extension service package for 
women. Simultaneously, agriculture exten- 
sion programmes for women must be initiated 
in all States. 


1 .35 .. ju impact study of the Farmers’ 
Training Programmes and Krishi Vigyan 
Kendras should be routinely made. The syl- 
labi! of these institutions should be geared to 
the productivity role of women. They should 
collect area specific information on women’s 
activities, assess the training and information 
needs of women, as well as provide feed back 
to the media for dissemination of information 
on women’s role in agriculture and allied 
activities. The Kendras need to be extended 
to ail districts. 
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^ Women’s rofe in animal husbandry 
1 be approached in a more pragmatic 
liey should be trained in the manage- 
of cattle, veterinary care and fodder 
;tion. Production of fodder, collec- 
or individually, by women is to be 
d as a must in self employment pro- 
animal husbandry. A cadre of para- 
irians from among the beneficiaries 
be created. 


fforts for increasing the member- 
omen in existing dairy cooperatives, 
>f women for taking up managerial 
ilities, and separate cooperatives 
n should be aimed at. 

duntary organisations and educa- 
titutions should be increasingly 


motivated to take up micro studies and action 
programmes in mobilmng and organizing 
women, and encouraging them to avail of the 
provisions of various programmes. 

1.39 There is need to organise and con- 
scientize the women under DWCRA, TRY- 
SEM, STEP, etc. in order to get higher 
benefits from these schemes. The TRYSEM 
schemes should recognise literacy as a skill 
since it is an essential input for participation 
in various schemes. The 30 per cent target 
stipulated for women in various schemes 
should be strictly met by the officials. 

1.40 There should be proper publicity 
about various programmes meant for rural 
women. Awareness camps should be orga- 
nised in order to make rural women aware 
about the various schemes and programmes 
by voluntary and government orgamsations. 
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urban areas. These data.- are available on an 
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other work related aspects. NSSO produces 
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The Thirty-second (1977-78) and Thirty- 
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and other related aspects. The DGE&T and 
the Labour Bureau have continuously col- 
lected vital information related to the organ- 
ized sector and the implementation of labour 
laws. The latter also conducts occasional field 
studies on selected topics of national impor- 
tace. The Labour Bureau has brought out a 
useful reference document entitled “Statisti- 
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details regarding the population of workers, 
their average daily employment, sex-wise 
employment in factories by speciai/normal 
weekly hours, live register and placement 
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data on emoluments with 
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^anizations and individual 
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e socio-economic charac- 
\ and other problems. 

of data on employ- 
urces is, however, limited 
fferences in the definition 
of uniformity in classifi- 
y educational level, sex, 
participation rates given 
s are not comparable 
n adopted in each census 
fn the 1961 census, any 
linfal work for even an 
renter part of the work- 
d as worker, whereas in 
isked as to what his / her 
he/ she was classified as 
:er accordingly. This 
: of workers brought 
; participation rate of 
e concepts of ‘'main 
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period than a day or a week. ‘Weekly status’ is 
determined with reference to a period of 
preceding seven days. A person who reports 
having worked at least for one hour on any 
day during the reference period of one week 
while pursuing a gainful occupation was 
deemed to be employed. A person who did 
not work even for one hour during the refer- 
ence period but was seeking or available for 
work was deemed to be unemployed. In ‘daily 
status’, activity of a person for each day of the 
preceding seven days is recorded. A person 
who worked at least for one hour but less than 
four hours was considered as employed for 
half a day. If the person worked for four 
hours or more during a day, he/ she was con- 
sidered as employed for the whole day. Those 
with jobs for less than half the days in the 
preceding 365 days are considered unem- 
ployed with ‘usual status’. The ‘weekly’ 
employed are those with less than one day’s 
job in the preceding seven days and the ‘daily’ 
unemployed with less than half a day’s work 
in the week preceding the survey. 

7. The employment of women is generally 
under-estimated in many of these sources. 
Often women themselves would report unem- 
ployed if they were not cash wage earners. 
The manner in which women’s productivity is 
interpreted is also responsible for underenu- 
raeration of the female workforce participa- 
tion. In quantifying labour days of 
employment, female and child labour is often 
converted into equivalent adult man days, 
though the converse factors vary from source 
to source and region to region. Such an 
assumption is totally untenable. A woman 
often earns half the wage earned by a man for 
an equivalent of a day’s work, but not because 
her productivity is less. The wages paid to 
women is determined not by economic crite- 
ria but is a result of the cultural attitudes, 
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and power structures in 
;view of the relative evalua- 
erations in any sector is called 
jxiai remuneration for work 

iticipation 

; important to analyse the 


changes in female work participation- rates 
over a period of time so as to assess the impact 
of various programmes on female employ- 
ment. The main limitations in such compari- 
son is on account of the changes in the 
definition of employment. General inferences 
may be drawn from Table I below keeping in 
view the conceptual limitations. 


Tsbi* I 

ude Work Partkipattars Rales, A!l India 1971 la I9SI (Furnished bv Census & NSS) 
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Urban 



Mate 

Famaie 

Mate 
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53 62 
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52.62 

16.00 

48,54 

7.28 


62.25 

28 82 

56.29 

13.8) 


63.84 

35.53 

57.09 

!S.S3 


64.06 

38.48 

57.48 

17.80 


53 80 

25,18 

49.07 

8.32 


63.23 

38.74 

57.71 

1713 

India 198!, Senes I, India, Pnmaiy Census Abstract Delhi 1983, 



Jkshana, April. 1986 page S-HI. 





ain* activity, the partic- 

figures used in the calculations. The NSS data 

il females in 1981 are 

employing the concept 

of modified mam 

in 1971 , whereas only 

activity (including marginal workers) shows 

evident with respect to 

an upward trend in the work participation 

5S work participation 

rates between the periods 1972-73 and 1977- 

nuch higher participa- 

78. The work participation rate of 1977-78 is 

ius for both rural and 

roughly approximated i 

in 1983 even after 

ue to differential base 

recording a steep decline in 1981. 
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67.49 

63 35 

9.54 

9 29 
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6 46 
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fnd-.a. !‘Jg I , Series i , Peper 2. oi 1 ‘>82. Key PopuUtion Statistics Based on 5 per cent Sample Data, -Delhi, i9S.l 


e distribution of workers by type of employment is given below: 

Table HI 
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1977-78 but has since 
1983. 


isus data, age specific 
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working mothers on 
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and points to the urgency of providing sup- 
portive services to working women. 

/■ 

Size and Composition of Female Labour 
Force 

12. The size and composition of the female 
labour force are a reflection of thier overall 
submerged socio-economic status. In abso- 
lute terms, the female labour force has grown 
from an estimated 78,6 million in 1973 to 88.9 
million in 1978 and 99.4 million in 1983 or an 
average annual addition of 2.1 million. In 
proportional terms, however, their participa- 
tion rate has declined dramatically from 33.7 
per cent in the 191 1 Census to 20 per cent in 
the 1961 Census. Even following the new and 
broader definition of work, the female partic- 
ipation rate between 1971 and 1981 has regis- 
tered only a marginal improvement from 
12.06 per cent to 13.99 per cent. 

13. The size of women’s representation in 
the total labour force has also shrunk from 
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: 1971-81, some marginal 
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the total public sector work force has 
remained roughly constant. 

16. Within the organized sector, female 
employment in the public sector increased 
steeply from 8.62 lakhs in 1971 to 19.50 lakhs 
during 1986. In the private sector too, 
women’s employment improved, although at 
a slower rate (from 10.67 iakhs in 1971 to 
13.07 lakhs in 1986). The number of women 
job seekers through employment exchanges 
rose from 1 1 .25 lakhs in 1975 to 50.98 lakhs in 
1986. The percentage of placements, on the 
other hand, increased from 1975 — 1982, but 
declined in the subsequent years i.e., 1983- 
1986. 

Women in the Unorganized Sector 

1 7. A majority of women are to be found in 
the vast rural and urban unorganized sector. 
According to an estimate by the National 
Commission on Self Employed Women, 94 
per cent of the total female workforce oper- 
ates within this highly exploited sector. 
Employment in this sector is characterized by 
low pay, long hours of work, low productiv- 
ity, low skills and lack of job security. There 
are few labour or trade unions/ organizations 
to facilitate the mobilization of women 
workers and knit them into a conscious work- 
force. This is also due to the varied nature of 
occupation in this sector, inadequate legisla- 
tion and ineffective enforcement of legal safe- 
guards to protect these workers, particularly, 
in regulating their work conditions. Tradi- 
tional socio-economic relations that operate 
in this sector defy categorization into 
‘employer’, ‘employee’ ‘labour’, ‘capital’, 
‘rent’, and ‘interest’ relationships. 

18. One of the major reasons for women’s 
work becoming increasingly limited to the 
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20. Although investment outlays in these 
sectors command high priority, and several 
government programmes exist to boost the 
productivity of these sectors, most endea- 
vours are focussed on men and male producer 
organizations. The programmes themselves 
are executed largely by male bureaucrats and 
male extension workers. Women are viewed 
as indirect beneficiaries through the male 
members of their households, and not as par- 
ticipants and target groups. Most of the jobs 
in these sectors are low paid and performed 
by women. It is also a recognized fact that 
women are gradually being displaced from 
some of these sectors. Structural problems 
have risen in the rural unorganised sector as a 
result of the hierarchical pattern of land 
ownership, the nature of land relations, and 
gender division of labour and the credit sys- 
tem. There is a strong class-caste relationship 
in the ownership of land which works to the 
disadvantage of the economically weaker sec- 
tions and particularly against women. 

21. Construction labour is a fairly large 
sector of casual work, employing women in 
substantial numbers. Though the construc- 
tion labourers are engaged on a casual basis 
(daily or piece rate), many.of them have long 
years of experience in this area of work. Quite 
a few are initiated as youngsters, moving 
from one project to another, often migrating 
to distant and alien places, constantly 
dependent on the contractors to hire them. 
The use of contractors to mobilize labour for 
this sector has perpetuated the age old 
method of recruiting by “credit tying” and 
“loan bondage” methods that are routinely 
used to mobilize migrant labour for the sea- 
sonal harvesting operation in high growth 
areas. The exploitation of these workers thus 
begins with the methods of their recruitment. 
Their services are hired by sub contractors 
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education 


23- The National Commission on Self- 
Employed Women and Women in the Infor- 
mal Sector has recently generated exhaustive 
data and analyses on these sections of women 
workers including specific groups such as 
women in the primary sector in mining, 
tobacco and beedi work; handiooms, handi- 
crafts and garments; women vendors and 
hawkers, construction workers, and domestic 
workers etc. While analysing the status of 
these group of workers in the framework of 
existing macro policies and existing legisla- 
tion, the National Commission makes var- 
ious recommendations for their protection 
and empowerment. 


Women in the Organized Sector 

24. The organized sector accounts for 
approximately 10 per cent of the female 
labour force. Employment opportunities in 
the governmental and public sectors and the 
private corporate sector are limited in view of 
the general constriants on resources for major 
expansion and dependence on the dictates of 
market mechanisms which are prejudical to 
women. Given these realities and based on the 
performance in previous decades, it is 
unlikely that this sector cart offer much relief 
by way of expanded employment potential to 
women. 

Constraints 

25. Whether in the unorganized or the 
organized sector, women workers face several 
constraints which account for their low status 
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27. Absence or lack of enforcement of 
social and labour legislation hampers 
women’s access to basic employment benef- 
its. Women are denied rights such as rain* 
imum hours and minimum wages, and access 
to maternity benefits, maternal health care, 
day care and legal aid. There are a number of 
areas in which women receive no social secur- 
ity benefits. These factors together contribute 
to the insecurity of women and reinforce their 
inferior status as workers. 

Factors Affecting Women’s Employment 
Status 


:onomy, women are con- 
ions which are usually at 
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28. A combination of social and economic 
factors are responsible for the low participa- 
tion rate of women. The most critical are; 

(i) Segmentation in the labour market 
which works against women; 

(ii) Adverse implications of technological 
growth for women; 

(iii) Lack of unionization of female 
workers; 

(iv) Absence of a purposeful human 
resource development policy aimed at 
improving women’s employability 
and productivity through training; 
and 

(v) Conceptual ambiguities and lack of a 
National Labour Policy encompass- 
ing workers in the unorganized sector. 

Segmernaiion of the Labour Market 

29. Segmentation in the labour market 
leads to two major types of discrimination 
viz., (i) Wage differentials between men and 
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female incomes and opportunities. The 
demand from modem industry, for instance, 
pushes the price for raw materials beyond 
what traditional workers can afford (as in the 
case of bamboo basket weavers). Mechanized 
fishing displaced whole fishing communities. 
The rise in the water table due to increased 
irrigation leads to increased salinity of drink- 
ing water necessitating long trips to fetch 
drinking water. Conversely, increased pump- 
ing of ground water may lower the water table 
to such an extent that traditional wells fall 
dry. Increasing deforestation, linked to 
‘development’, has often meant much longer 
trips for women to collect fuel, water and 
fodder. Reforestation has itself tended to 
favour cash crops over fuel and fodder and 
trees entailing further hardship for women. 
Finally, adoption of new farming technology 
has significantly downgraded the input of 
women, largely on account of their limited 
education. It is therefore essential to analyse 
technology / industrial / agricultural/ environ- 
mental. policy to assess the status of women 
workers. 

Lack of Mobilization 

32. In all this, the lack of organization and 
unionization hampers the bargaining posi- 
tion of women, especially in the unorganized 
sector, which denies women ail the benefits of 
collective action. Dispersed, unorganized and 
atomized they have no political power and no 
bargaining strength. The unorganized sector 
presents a number of difficulties in imple- 
menting protective labour laws relating to 
wages, conditions of work, insurance, provi- 
dent fund, maternity leave, creche facilities 
etc. The exploitation in this sector is only 
marginally under the purview of laws. Hours 
of work are long, wages are poor, conditions 
are hazardous, benefits are non-existent and 
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1 the Government of 
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schemes such as short stay homes, working’s 
hostels, women’s development corporations, 
it has no national programme for women’s 
training. Further, it is evident that the mixed 
programs such as the TRYSEM have not 
reached women as effectively as visualized. 
Currently, there are at least 45 schemes in 17 
departments/ ministries of the Government 
of India catering to training of women but 
they do not present a systematic integrated 
approach to women’s training. It is essential 
that such an approach be fostered. The focus 
of such training should be at those who are 
presently the most disadvantaged - i.e., the 
vast majority of women engaged in the infor- 
mal or unorganized sector and forming 90 per 
cent of the total female labour force. It should 
provide training to improve productivity as 
well as explore new avenues of employment to 
facilitate occupational shifts wherever possible. 

Conceptual Ambiguity 

35. Although the constraints are multifar- 
ious and real, there is difficulty in clearly 
understanding the problems at hand, mainly 
due to the invisibility and under-recording of 
work done by women. In evolving suitable 
employment promotion interventions, a cru- 
cial issue has been the invisibility of women’s 
work as well as lack of comprehension and 
value added to numerous tasks they perform 
for family survivial. A conceptual framework 
for computing the value of such tasks is neces- 
sary. The poor data base on the extent and 
nature of employment of women on the one 
hand, and the absence of clarity on what con- 
stitutes work on the other, pose definite 
impediments in assessing women’s actual 
productive participation in the economy. The 
low visibility of their productive worth is 
illustrated by the fact that only J4 percent of 
the total female population in the country feU 
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ing eirployment condition^ as well as produc 
tivity and employment potential make them 
a more articulate and conscious workforce, 
and assure them better status and recognition 
as workers. 


New Avenues for Employment 

39. In the organized sector, the employ- 
ment potential for women is likely to grow 
very slowly. On the other hand, there is a 
considerable scope for employment in the 
agricultural and service sectors. Diversifica- 
tion in agriculture and in the other major 
sectors of rural employment offers enormous 
potential for employment. Horticulture, 
commercial vegetable growing, food process- 
ing. fisheries and poultry, agro industry offer 
ample opportunities to rural women. 
Unemployed young women could be trained 
in extension work for imparting the necessary 
skills in these activities. Besides, a variety of 
new occupations could be created for wmmen 
workers in the areas of agro-based industry 
weaving, textile printing, ready-made gar- 
ments, production of stationery and prepara- 
tion of indigenous herbal medicines and 
packaging etc. 


40. Expansion of the service sector in the 
rural areas is a need and reality offering scope 
for local women to be absorbed with the min- 
imum training being provided. Nurseries, 
creches and anganwadis also offer employ- 
ment opportunities for a large number of 
women. The areas of simple health care like 
immunization, diagnostic screening (testing 
of blood etc.) and other health functions 
could be opened to intermediary levels with- 
out affecting the overall standards. These 
facilities are not currcmly^vaiUble to poor 
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order to raise the status of workers to that of 
artisans and improve the quality of products 
(ii) Education, training and organizations of 
workers for collective action on various 
issues. 

44. Appropriate technologies and moder- 
nization of their occupations would have to 
be inducted to increase their income poten- 
tial The role of middlemen who have been 
getting sizeable benefits disproportionate to 
their investment and efforts has to be 
reduced. Producer Co-opemtives are one such 
strategy to reduce dependance. 

45. An appraisal is necessary to examine 
the viability/marketability of the trades for 
which training and assistance is being pro- 
vided by the government. The Central Social 
Welfare Board (CSWB) is implementing 
some employment generation schemes under 
which voluntary agencies in the country have 
been availing of financial assistance. Training 
is also given under TRYSEM etc. and socio- 
economic schemes are undertaken under 
DWCRA, IRDP and the Training-cum- 
production scheme of the Deptt. of Women 
and Child Development etc. An attempt 
should be made to expand the categories to 
encompass new and viable trades and create 
necessary linkages. 

Training 

% 

46. A systematic human resource develop- 
ment strategy focussed on women is essential. 
Three levels of training are envisaged viz (i) 
The grass roots level; (ii) The middle level; 
and (iii) The policy and planning level The 
content of a training strategy should encom- 
pass five principal components as Follows:- 

* Organisational and extension training 

* Skill training 
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?•; This refers tp skill 
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small scale firms. Wherever possible women’s 
employability has to be increased in the orga- 
nised sector as the employment conditions in 
the unorganized sector indicate the need for a 
shift in the occupational structure. In gener- 
ating such skills, care will be taken to ensure 
that the training imparted does not push 
women into sectors where mobility is limited, 
wages are low, health hazards are high, and 
worker benefits are not enforced. 


46.3 Management Training: This ref- 
ers to training in project formuiatioitj moni- 
toring, evaluation, information systems, 
credit/ marketing management, and other 
skills required to administerand manage pro- 
jects, as well as supervisory and entrepreneur- 
ial skills. Such training could be provided 
with the help of technical institutes (ITIs, 
Polytechnics, etc.) where special courses for 
training of women workers and entrepre- 
neurs could be started. In conducting such 
courses, banks, voluntary organizations, and 
private and public sector industries could be 
effectively utilized to help formulate viable 
entrepreneurial projects for the trainees. Spe- 
cial training programes to promote rural 
entrepreneurship in particular would need to 
be designed. 

46.4 Sensitization of Administrators i im- 
plementors: This type of training should seek 
to achieve sensitization of bureaucrats to the 
critical need to integrate women in develop- 
ment. The objective will be to develop 
appropriate attitudes and knowledge for 
planning/ monitoring/ implementing pro- 
grammes and policies for women. Such train- 
ing needs to be imparted through the training 
programmes of the Department of Personnel 
as well as other governmental and non- 
governmental agendes. A particular emphasis 
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Centre would provide a new thrust for train- 
ing and work towards translating national 
developmental goals into a systematic grid of 
programmes and schemes for training in 
skills/ knowledge/ attitudes at different levels 


48. As a preparatory step, it would be 
essential to identify and classify the various 
types of training institutions in the country. 
Examples of such institutions* are agriculture 
and rural home science centres; schools of 
social services, khadi and village industries, 
as well as vocational training centres; univer- 
sities, ITIs, polytechnics, agriculture and 
veterinary’ schools, engineering colleges, kri- 
shi vigyan kendras. etc. At present, they have 
no special focus on training only for women, 
but these should take up new courses under a 
coordinated effort, monitored and planned 
by the resource centre. In addition, newly 
established training and extension depart- 
ments, as well as existing training institu- 
tions, agencies, management bodies, and 
grass-roots organizations should be involved 
in imparting training to women. 


such Srainmgmstiitiiions has been 


compited by the womens division at NIPCCD. 
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sericulture, fisheries, forestry etc., and have 
large resource allocations. The mainstream 
sectors must integrate a women's component 
into the sectoral programmes. This would 
need ‘earmarking’ programmes for the 
development of women aiongwith support 
measures and training in these sectors. 


2.6 Though preferential emphasis should 
be in favour of the unprotected women 
workers in the unorganized sector, keeping in 
view the quantum of female labour force in 
this sector as well as the problems and con- 
straints, wherever possible women's employa- 
bility should be increased by diversification 
or provision of skill training in new or non- 
traditional employment in the organized 
sector. 


2.7 It is expected that the next two devel- 
opment plans would be expanding the provi- 
sion of basic services. Women should be 
enabled to take advantage of these opportun- 
ities for gainful employment arising from 
provision of basic services and to work as 
anganwadi workers/ group organisers/ 
ANMs/LHVS etc. The critical enabling 
mechanism will be requisite training and 
upgradation of skills. 

2.8 While planning employment pro- 
grammes, it is essential to keep in view the 
demand projections of employment, expan- 
sion and production projections created by 
different government programmes. It should, 
therefore, be possible to monitor the needs of 
the various ministries as regards women’s 
employment and plan potential personnel 
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ensuring a reasonable share of credit and 
other inputs. These micro-entrepreneurs 
should be organized into cooperatives and 
other types of specialised collective agencies. 

2J2 In the sector of wage employment, 
women’s participation in trade union activi- 
ties should be encouraged. Creation of organ- 
isations for increasing their bargaining power 
could be stimulated through specific pro- 
grammes and schemes. In this context the 
recommendations of the report of the 
National Commission on Self-Employed 
Women and women in tne unorganized sector 
must receive serious attention. 

2.13 Organization and mobilization are 
critical for women to perceive themselves as 
‘workers’ and productive contributors, not 
merely as 'house-wives’. Special programmes 
for non-formai education and awareness gen- 
eration of women w-orkers should be streng- 
thened and expanded on a national scale. For 
instance, the Nehru Yuvak Kendras (NYKs) 
provide an existing avenue to support aware- 
ness and employment generation pro- 
grammes, It is urged that at-least one women 
NSS Volunteer be employed by every NYK to 
assist this process. Special attention may be 
paid to raising employability of adolescent 
girls so as to provide them with alternative 
options to early marriage. A national pro- 
gramme of legal awareness for both girls and 
women be initiated. 

2.14 In the organized sector, the maxi- 
mum age of entr}' of women in employment 
should be mcreased to 35 years, with provi- 
sion for job sharing, part time work and re- 
entry into the employment stream at a later 
stage. Relaxation of educational qualifica- 
tions for women in specific areas of employ- 
ment may be considered. 

2 J 5 In the organized sector emphasis w i 
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2-21 The Ministry of labour should set up 
a standing committee especially for unorgan- 
ized labour to promote and develop a strong 
organizational base to improve their working 
conditions. 


2 .22 In the formulation of the employment 
strategy, a key role has to be given to agricul- 
ture through expansion of irrigation, crop- 
ping intensity and extension of new 
technologies. Though the rate of industrial 
growth must be accelerated, it must be recog- 
nized that even a higher rate cannot guarantee 
a larger volume of employment for women, 
Therefore, massive programmes of rural 
development will be needed to provide larger 
employment. In this context, the nine major 
rural employment sectors which have a high 
participation of women must incorporate a 
specific women’s component into their sec- 
toral programmes. This does not necessarily 
imply seeking higher outlays but earmarking 
funds and ensuring a special component for 
employment generation programmes for 
women as well as support measures, and skill 
training in these sectors. 

2.23 Women should have access to pro- 
ductive resources such as land, building 
credit, housing and skill training. The exist- 
ing loopholes in the property laws which deny 
women access to ownership of land should be 
removed. 

2.24 Special interventions are needed to 
provide cr^it to women for production and 
marketing activities. Women’s development 
banks should be encouraged at the national 
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r of women work 
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time employment should be explored to 
improve the earning capacities. Additional 
employment through-out the year must be 
made available to them by reserving a certain 
percentage of employment in rural works. 

2.28 Every selection board must have 
women in it. 

2.29 District level Employment Commit- 
tees be set up to plan, coordinate the demand/ 
potential of employment programs. Line 
agencies, women’s groups, small scale indus- 
tries be given sufficient representation. These 
committees should ensure 30 per cent 
employment for women, monitor employ- 
ment opportunities, and rural training 
schemes, and their accessibility for women. 
These should become part of the agenda for 
the committees. 

2.30 The National Commission on Self 
Employed Women has also recommended 
that an advisory comraitee with some power 
of veto must be set up at the Central Govern- 
ment level to monitor the impact of technol- 
ogy on women and to identify and promote 
areas for research and development of pro- 
women technologies. 

2.31 A small group may be set up by the 
Technology Policy Cell to design a format for 
evaluation of all proposals of technology 
transfer and automation in industries so that 
a view can be taken with reference to women’s 
opportunities for employment, 

2.32 It has been observed that after mar- 
riage a large number of women are forced to 
drop out of employment, ipspite of their high 
qualifications and engage in household 
chores only. Such “post marriage brain- 
drain” should be stopped. Appropriate alter- 
native measures such as part time 


>b sharing etc. should be 
se women. 
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explored for training and absorption of women 
workers in these rural small scale industrial 
ventures. 

2.39 Training personnel must be sensitized 
to local women’s issues, employment needs 
and trades. 

2.40 Women displaced by introduction of 
modern technologies must be equipped with 
alternative skills and employment possiblkies 
at the same level. 

2.4 1 Facilities and incentives must be pro- 
vided and increased for the enrolment of 
women in all training institutes, polytechnics 
etc. 

2.42 Special, condensed, job-oriented 
training courses must be organised for 
women through ITls, polytechnics etc., utiliz- 
ing existing infrastructures. Hostels for girls 
should be provided in existing polytechnic's/ 
ITls so that girls can available of training. 

2.43 There should be a separate quota for 
women’s apprenticeship training in non- 
traditional skills which should be noil- 
transferable so that women are assured entry 
into such programmes. 

2.44 Planning of training programmes for' 
women must keep in view the demands of new 
Governmental programmes and maximise 
opportunities for women e.g,, the demand for 
physical education instructors, expansion of 
social forestry programmes, etc. 

2.45 Training of trainers must lay special 
emphasis on group mibilization/skills 
inter-personal and managerial skills etc. as 
well as sensitization to local women’s issues, 
employment needs and trades. 

2.46 Training for management of coopera- 
tives organizing and mobilizing women’s 
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2.52 The agricultural extension system (T 
& V) should take the women of farm families 
in its purview to provide the necessary infor- 
mation and training support. Food produc- 
tion, nutrition and population education 
should be included the package of extension 
services for women. Agriculture extension for 
women must be expanded as a concept to 
truly encompass other allied fields. The sys- 
tem should be strengthened with adequate 
number of personnel at least at the rate of five 
per block with corresponding strengthening 
at the supervisory and planning levels. 

2.53 Women's role in animal husbandry 
.should be approached in a more pragmatic 
way. They should be trained in management 
of cattle, veterinary care and fodder produc- 
tion. Production of fodder collectiyely or 
individually by women is to be included as an 
es.sential ingredient in employment projects 
and animal hu.sbandry. Creation ofa cadre of 
para veterinarian.s from the beneficiaries 
themselve.s should be aimed at. 

2.54 Ffforts for increasing the member- 
ship of women in existing dairy cooperatives 
and training and other provisions to enable 
women to take up managerial responsibilities 
must be a priority. Separate cooperatives fOr 
women should be aimed at. Cooperative 
training institutions must provide special 
inputs for women. 

2.55 Training institutions in the sectors of 
sericulture, KVIC, handicrafts, etc. should 
recognize the contribution of women to these 
sectors and incorporate training needs of 
women beneficiaries and functionaries. 

2.56 Special efforts should be made for 
improving the in-service training facilities for 
women. 
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employers, workers and Government in 
respect of women workers. The present obli- 
gation of employers in the formal sector to 
provide cfcche/ day-care centre facilities 
should be replaced by a contribution of 
employers to a common fund to be operated 
at the State level 

2.64 Women should also have access to 
infrastructural facilities like transport, stor- 
age, raw rnateria! and other productive mate- 
rial such as land, worksheds, technology, etc. 


e technology for reducing 
scing productivity should 
se consultation with the 
possibility of harnessing 
>urces of energy such as 
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d degradation and at the 
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2.65 Supportive services like creches, 
child-care centres, supply of firewood etc., 
which indirectly increase women’s employa- 
bility should be developed jointly by the 
Government, the private sector and the 
volunatry sector. 

2.66 In the organized sector, emphasis will 
have to be placed on the expansion of insu- 
rance cover, maternity and other benefits 
such as, creches. Universalization of creche 
services to reach all work sites with over 30 
working people is critical. 


Enforcement and Legal Safeguards 


its should be placed on 
I day care centre facili- 
dce. It is, therefore, 

. made mandatory for 
ng over 30 persons to 
dlity. 

benefits and family 
lid also be available 


2.67 Sp^al cclls/mechanisms must be 
created to cater to women’s needs and enforce 
legislation on equal work, job security and 
working conditions. 

2.68 Criteria for fixation and revision of 
minimum wa^s should be evolved without 
impinging on the right of parties to negotiate 
wage agreements. 


2.6^ Legal safe^rds/facilities available 
t fond should be set under various existing laws, such as the Min- 
tions made by the imum Wages Act, Equal Remuneration Act, 
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A wareness and Conscicntisation 

2.74 Conscientisation is an integral part of 
organization. Presently, there is near total 
ignorance among women particularly at the 
grass roots about the various labour laws and 
their entitlements as well as discriminatory 
provisions perpetuated under these laws. Nor 
are they aware of the productive and social 
worth of their labour. Legal literacy particu- 
larly in respect of labour legislation should be 
widely generated. Both the Government 
and the voluntary as well as the private sector 
should come forward for setting up legal aid 
centres at local levels so as to develop an 
informed and aware female labour force. In 
this endeavour, effective networking with 
existing structures such as CILAS (Commit- 
tee for Implementing Legal Aid Service) is 
recommended. 

2.75 There is a need for collective action, 
for which purpose, organizations of women 
need to be promoted and funded especially in 
the unorganized sector. Such organizations 
should be capable for exercising the required 
pressure for furthering and protecting the 
interest of members. 

2.76 Although the Government has limita- 
tions in direct involvement in unionizing or 
organizing the female labourers, it can facili- 
tate voluntary organizations in this task. 
Organization of trade unions in both the 
organized and unorganized sectors where 
such organizations do not exist at present is 
critical. Further to look after the problems of 
women workers and to improve women’s par- 
ticipation in trade union activities, the forma- 
tion of women’s wings in all trade unions 
should be made essential 

2.76 Voluntary organizations, should be 
encouraged by Government to undertake 
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creating awareness about the and water The jobs performed within the 
itive structures and proce home or outside as an employee or as her own 

nent concerning women. account should be incMded. 


ms for conscientizing pro- 
cers’ groups on a regular 
lought of. 
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les and training materials 
n. Brochures listing crafts 
and small-scale industries 
spanding women’s partic- 
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nstitutions for training, 
ouid also contain infor- 
ts and knowledge to be 
ty of credit, marketing 
ials, etc. The All India 
Silk Board, and other 
special units for dissem- 
lation at various levels. 
ize mass media for dis- 
ation, apart from con- 
licity campaigns. 

Suggested Areas 


i information on 
is inadequate. Nor is it 
basis. Therefore, it is 
he coverage, flow and 
isticai data. There is a 
•ly better coverage of 
which employs large 
is also vital to take a 
pt and definition of 
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itribution of women 
iness, and to domes- 
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2.8 i The Women’s Cell in the Ministry of 
Labour should collect and collate available 
information on the employment situation of 
women and bring out a periodic report. 

2.82 The annual employigSept review 
brought out of the direction of Employment 
and Training should furnish information of 
education levels, placement, and registration 
of women job seekers. (The survey conducted 
by the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training (DGE & T) in 1972 of graduates 
of 1968 gave useful information on women. 
There is a need to take up periodic surveys of 
this type). 

2.83 There is also the need to collate, col- 
lect and disseminate information on studies 
on issues conceniing employment policies 
and programmes and their implications for 
women. 

Information on the impact and benefits of 
development programming on women, in 
view of benefits envisaged e.g. empowerment 
or employment opportunities or managerial 
skills should also be collected. 

2.84 The implementation of the Equal 
Remuneration Act and of other labour and 
welfare legislation should be routinely evalu- 
ated and reported and the findings 
disseminated. 

2.85 Some of the areas which require 
research and analysis and which could be 
carried out by Governmental or non- 
Govemmental agencies are listed below; 

* Re-examination of the concept of 
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Supportive Semces 

hours per day. Unfortunately, such ‘shadow 
work’ brings her no monetary returns nor 
does it enhance her prestige in the family or 
society which is necessary' for her to 
participate in decision making. In addition, 
women are often left to fend for the house- 
hold’s basic needs and sanitation, especially 
in the rural context. The Seventh Plan notes 
that women play an important role in 
agriculture, animal husbandry and other 
related activities such as storage, marketing 
of produce, food processing etc. About 54 per 
cent of rural women and 26 per cent urban 
women are engaged in marginal occupations 
in. order to supplement family income by 
collection of fodder, firewood, cowdung, 
mamtenance of kitchen gardens, tailoring 
weaving, teaching etc. It is not easy for a 
woman to take up employment, unless there 
are alternative ways to saving time at home 
and sufficient remuneration to justify her 
employment outside. Thus all programmes 
for women, be it education, health, family 
planning, nutrition, social welfare or 
legislation are necessarily interrelated 
support structures for reducing the 
household drudgery. 

3. Since drinking water, fuel and fodder 
are the basic requirements especially in the 
rural areas, a major portion of women s time 
is spent on coUecting these. Strategies which 

. help overcome such problems by providing 
the necessary support services need to be 
carefully devised and effectively integrated in 
development strategies/ plans for women. 

4 . In the previous plan periods, the 
emphasis was mainly on issues concerning 
education, employment and social aspects, 
without giving commensurate attention to 
supportive services. For example, tbs' section 
dealing with the ‘Infrastructure for Women’s 
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hours per day. Unfortunately, such ‘shadow 
work’ brings her no monetary returns nor 
does it enhance her prestige in the family or 
society which is necessary for her to 
participate in decision making. In addition 
women are often left to fend for the house- 
hold’s basic needs and sanitation, especially 
in the mrai context. The Seventh Plan notes 
that women play an important role in 
agriculture, animal husbandry and other 
related activities such as storage, marketing 
of produce, food processing etc. About 54 per 
cent of rural women and 26 per cent urban 
women are engaged in marginal occupations 
in order to supplement family income by 
collection of fodder, firewood, cowdung, 
maintenance of kitchen gardens, tailoring 
weaving, teaching etc. It is not easy for a 
woman to take up employmeni, unless there 
are alternative ways to saving time at home 
and sufficient remuneration to justify her. 
employment outside. Thus all programmes 
for women, be it education, health, family 
planning, nutrition, social welfare or 
legislation are necessarily interrelated 
support structures for reducing the 
household drudgery. 

3. Since drinking water, fuel and fodder 
are the basic requirements especially in the 
rural areas, a major portion of women’s time 
is spent dn collecting these. Strategies which 
help overcome such problems by providing 
the necessary support services need to be 
carefully devised and effectively integrated in 
development strategies/ plans for women, 

4. In the previous plan periods, the 
emphasis was mainly on issues concerning 
education, employment and social aspects, 
without giving commensurate attention to 
supportive services. For example, the' section 
dealing with the ‘Infrastructure for Women’s 
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Fuel and Fodder 

6. Fuel and fodder are best takeh up 
together since they are biomass based and 
often, the same plant provides both. This 

system also integrates with food which, in 
turn, is linked to fuel through cooking. Hence 
the discussion here also touches upon forestry 
and wasteland utilization for growing a 
variety of biomass in the broader perspective. 

7. Women participate in fodder 
production as a part of their activities in 
agriculture and in cutting and fetching fodder 
for feeding the animals. Generally, green 
fodder is raised as one of the crops or in 
grasslands and is gathered from the fields as 
and when required. Alternately a variety of 
straws and other agricultural residues are 
collected and stored as fodder or converted 
into silage or hay. Often women also have to 
visit the nearby forests to cut fodder from 
trees and bushes. This is generally done along 
with fuel collection. The harder biomass like 
twigs and firewood are used as fuel and the 
palatable leaves, as fodder, As for fuels, as 
indicated by a number of studies, cowdung 
(gobar) and agricultural residues and firewood 
forin the major fuels for cooking and are 
gathered and stored mainly by women. The 
act of making and storing cowdung cakes has 
developed into an art. with ‘bitodas* 
(cowdung storage structures) prominently 
standing out in the rural landscape. Cowdung 
cakes are preferred for slow cooking on low 
fires or heating milk, while firewood and 
agricultural residues serve to produce more 
intensive heat. Depending on resource 
availability, the utilization pattern varies with 
cowdung being more prominent in the 
northern regions. The major portion of total 
energy consumed is through such ‘non- 
conventionaT sources which in rural areas 
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9. As for fuel, the Sixth Plan (item 9.248 
under social forestry) proposed: (i) Mixed 
plantation of waste land; (ii> Reforestation of 
degraded forests and raising of shelter belts 
In the districts where shortage of fuel wood 
was particularly acute, new centrally spon- 
sored schemes of social forestry inciudmg 
Rural Fuel Wood Plantation and Farm Fore- 
stry were introduced in selected areas. New 
thrusts in the form of Tree for Every Child 
programme. Economic Development Force, 
Eco-development Camps and Agro Forestry 
programmes were devised during the Sixth 
Plan. The concept of organic recycling (Item 
9.36) and the propagation of biogas technol- 
ogy (Item 9.40, 9.41) were also envisaged. 
Further, this plan dealt with the new and 
renewable energy sources and suggested that 
energy forestry, biogas and biomass conver- 
sion technologies have to be taken up along- 
with solar and wind energy and a y&ntty of 
other technologies. For example, item 15.95 
on ‘Energy Forestry’ notes that firewood is 
the most important traditional fuel account- 
ing for two thirds of the total energy contribu- 
tion from boncommercial sources and is 
becoming scarce. In view of the pressure on 
land, all available unutilized pockets of land 
could be used for energy plantations. Consid- 
ering that rural communities will continue to 
depend heavily on such resources, it was pro- 
posed to decentralize enei^ production and 
distribution as a part of an Integrated Rural 
Energy System (Item 1 5. 105) which considers 
all eher^ resources in a given area. 

10, In the Seventh Plan also, emphasis has 
been given to social forestry, agro-forestry 
and various renewable energy technologies 
and the necessity of creating awareness 
among people through mass media. The Plan 
notes that-a pro|N5r implementation of some 
components of forestry programmmes may 
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some of the selected technologies like the 
improved chulha, biogass solar cooking bio- 
gass based technologies etc. are being taken 
to the people through the Department of 
Non-Conventional Energy Sources. Apart 
from various governmental institutions like 
Department of Science and Technology 
(DST), Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) Council, for Scientific and 
Industrial Research (CSIR) and Department 
of Non Conventional Energy Sources, a 
number of relevant State departments are 
also taking up the implementation of such 
projects. Some reports analysing the reasons 
for the success as well as failures of experi- 
ments undertaken are available. 

14. It is encouraging to know that recently 
a number of NGOs have taken up pro- 
grammes with funding support from the var- 
ious Government bodies noted above. A 
Bio-en«rgy Society of India has also been 
established with a view to promote research 
and development as well as public awareness. 
Bio-energy education dealing with the pro- 
duction, conversion and utilization of bio- 
mass with special emphasis on fuel aspects is 
being given prominence. People’s participa- 
tion is being promoted through social foresty 
and other programmes. However, the linking 
of women with these activities is still weak. A 
few movements like ‘Chipko’ stand out, 
emphasizing that much can be achieved by 
organizing women at the local levels. 

15. The agricultural universities, dairy 
development institutions and forest institutes 
undertake research in fodder and fuel pro- 
duction and have a network of extension cen- 
tres such as Krishi Vigyan Kendras for taking 
these technologies from the lab to land. While 
agriculture provides fodder crops, special 
attention is also paid to trees and plan species 


addition to this, the Sixth Plan laid special 
stress on rural water supply as a part of the 
‘Minimum Needs Programme’. As in the 
Sixth Plan^the Seventh Plan also highlights 
the importance of drinking water. The supply 
of drinking water to all problem villages fea- 
tures at Point 7 of the Twenty Point ^Pro- 
gramme (1986). A ‘Technology Mission on 
Drinking water in Villages and Related 
Water Management’ w'as established in 1986- 
87 under the Department oT Rural Develop- 
ment, Ministry of Agriculture, Government 
of India. The collaborating agencies identi- 
fied were Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Ministry of Science and Technol- 
ogy, Department of Environment and 
Forests, Department of Defence Research 
and Development, Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare, Ministry of Water Resour- 
ces and State Governments. The ‘problem’ 
villages were identified as those with; (i) No 
source of water; (ii) Water sources more than 
1.6 k.m distance, 15 km. depth, and 100 
metres elevation difference; (iii) Biological 
contamination (guineaworm, cholera, 
typhoid); and (iv) Chemical contamination 
(flouride, brackishness, iron). The number of 
such problem villages amounts to 39 percent 
of the total villages (2.27 lakhs out of 5,57 
lakhs). In respect of these problem villages, 
some basic targets envisaged are; 
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Eradication of guineaworm 
Control of fluorosis 
Control of brackishness 
Removal of excess iron 


9,920 villages by 1989 
8.700 villages by 1988 
17,500 villages by 1990 
2,900 villages by 1988 


20. Apart from these, the strategy has 
focussed on 50 project areas (Minimissions) 
to evolve new, cost effective science and tech- 
nology techniques, to apply and replicate 
these techniques in the rest of the problem 
villages and to implement an integrated 
approach to water conservation. 
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people’s participation in both maintenance 
and the distribution systems . Merely instal- 
ling different kinds of units and equipment 
does not lead to sustained water supply. 
Thus, organizing women to adopt different 
technologies is a key issue. In this context, a 
successful experiment by a voluntary agency 
in Rajasthan could be considered as a model 
for replication. In this case, the people were 
involved in identifying the locations for tube- 
wells. A few persons were then trained in their 
actual construction and maintenance. The 
system of giving due remuneration for subse- 
quent management to these trained personnel 
was also evolved. This ensured sustained 
working of the pumps/ tubewells and equita- 
ble distribution of water. Other case studies 
worthy of note are the ‘*Water Harvesting 
Systems” employed at Banwasi Sewa Ashram 
and the “Water Sharing System” evolved at 
Sukhamajari. 

25. Although a number of technologies are 
available, only a few have reached the vil- 
lages. More research and development is 
needed on issues like devices for carrying 
water in hilly terrain, water purification tech- 
niques suitable for different problem areas, 
storage at home levels, and rapid methods of 
water testing. 

26. A list of available technologies have 
been compiled in a volume brought out by the 
Cell on Science and Technology for Women. 
The CAPART has also brought out publica- 
tions on drinking water and the third volume 
of its National Directoiy of Rural Technolo- 
gies will be on Drinking Water. The Technol- 
ogy Mission on Drinking Water has brought 
out two publications entitled Sub-Mission on 
Desalination of Water and Sub-Mission on 
Eradication of Guineaworm, 
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29. Rural mothers struggle hard not only in 
the fields but also to collect fuel, fodder and 
water. Thus their time “out of home” is much 
more and the majority of them are forced to 
either take their infants along or to leave them 
under the ‘supervision’ of elder children who 
stay at home, or even alone. This situation 
not only keeps older children away from the 
educational system, but endangers the health 
of infants and small children. T he need for 
child care services had alreaoy been accepted, 
but the legal provision exists only for women 
in the organized sector, which comprise 
approximately 10 per cent of the working 
women. 


)f low-income groups 
hey cannot afford to 
ring devices. Thus, in 
eed for child care for 
here is also a more 
red for child care 
f poorest sections of 


30. After the submission of the CSWI 
report <1974), and the International Women’s 
Year, child care has been recognized as an 
important and essential support service in 
women’s development. The CSWI report has 
stated that despite the laws and ILO Conven- 
tion. maternity and child care benefits are 
available only to 3-5 per cent of Indian 
women workers in the organized sector. The 
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32. The Baiwadi Nutrition Programme h 
another programme being implemented since 
1970-7 1 which looks after the social and emo- 
tional development of children in the age 
group of 3-5 years, apart from providing sup- 
plementary nutrition to them- About 5,045 
baiwadi centres are functioning in the coun- 
try covering about 2,29 lakh children. 


;ches were run by four 
itary organizations - the 
Child Welfare, Bhartiya 
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arijan Sevak Sangh. The 
kcial Welfare launched a 
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33. The Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS) scheme launched by the 
government in 1975 is designed both as a 
preventive and developmental effort. It 
extends beyond the existing health and edu- 
cation systems to reach children below six 
years and their mothers in villages and slums 
and delivers to them an integrated package of 
services — non-formal pre-school education, 
immunization, health check ups, supplemen- 
tary nutrition, medical referral services and 
nutrition and health education for women. 
As on 31 March, 1988 information received 
from 1,455 ICDS projects indicate that 
1,46,693 anganwadis were providing supple- 
mentary nutrition to 96.10 lakh children. In 
these anganwadis, 18.40 lakhs nursing mother 
were receiving supplementary nutrition. 
Though focussed on the all round develop- 
ment of the pre-school child, it is also the 
largest scheme providing part time creches 
facilities to children in rural and tribal areas 
and in slums. As an employment generation 
scheme for women, it employs nearly 
2,00,000 women at the anganwadi level 

34. The National Policy on Education - 
1986 (NPE), for the first time took note of the 
growing awareness that the performance of 
household chores, specially care of younger 
siblings, is a major reason for the stagnation 
in enrolment of girls in school At two places 
in the policy document, (vide para 5.2 in 
Early Childhood Care and Education 
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'ara 4.3 iu Education for 
ty), reference is made to the 
re, attached to or near prim- 
support service to encourage 
5 attend schooJ, 


te of urbanization in India, 
; scale migration of people 
itan cities, has created a 
re on the housing situation 
the one hand, is the ever 
t of housing which is esti- 
re of 5. 1 million dwelling 
s alone (NBO 1981), and 
steep cost of urban hous- 
iction which is unable to 
ncreasing demand and is 
the urban dwellers. 

ve Five Year Plans, the 
a has launched several 
es for different income 
oan/ subsidy is given to 
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plementation of these 
wide basis has created 
desirability of improv- 
enviropraental condi- 
ns of the populations 


3S. A Central Scheme of assistance for con- 
struction of hostel buildings for working 
women was initiated in 1 972. The scope of the 
scheme was widened in 1980 by including a 
provision for day-care centres for children. 
Financial assistance is given to voluntary 
organisations for construction /expansion of 
hostel buildings for working women. Local 
bodies are also eligible for taking up these 
programmes. The total number of hostels 
sanctioned so far is 429 with a total capacity 
of 27,292 working women with day-care cen- 
tre facilities for 2,920 children, since the 
inception of the scheme in 1972, It has been 
decided to reserve 5 per cent seats in the hos- 
tels for widows and other women in distress 
who are otherwise, eligible for hostel accomo- 
dation. 

39. Under the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme to ameliorate housing and environ- 
mental conditions, the Government of India 
has been implementing various schemes viz.. 
Slum Clearance Improvement Scheme, 
Scheme for Environmental Improvement in 
Slum Ai^ss and the Scheme for Provision of 
House Sites to landless workers in rural areas 
and other social housing schemes for improv- 
ing the living conditions of the urban and 
rural poor. The benefits of the schemes accrue 
to women also. 


leasures which have 
/iding house building 
:eatlowratesofinter- 
itutions, fecal incen- 
and development of 
land use regulations, 
trough cooperatives, 
ards and City Devel^ 

d Slum Clearance 
lousing stock. 


40. In the Twenty Point Programme (1986) 
high priority has been accorded to provision 
of drinking water supply (Point No. 7), 
improvement of housing conditions for 14.6 
million rural landless families (Point No. 14) 
and those living in slums and squatter settle- 
ments (Point NoJ5). 


41. Large scale housing programmes have 
been taken up in different states under the 
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has a wider mean- 
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onment to which they- are confined for a 
greater portion of their lives, performing their 
multiple roles that of production which is 
often home based and therefore implies the 
use of the shelter and its environs as the work- 
ing space; that of reproduction which is tradi- 
tionally viewed as their primary role and 
includes child rearing activities linked to 
domestic chores; and that of management of 
resources and assets within the family unit 
which includes activities such as storage, 
managing domestic provisions, processing, 
etc. 

44. Women’s housing needs, arising from 
their multiple roles, have been listed as fol- 
lows; as child bearers, they need access to 
sanitary facilities and a healthy living envir- 
onment; as child rearers, they need space for 
child care and recreation within or outside the 
house; as managers of households, they need 
water, fuel, waste and garbage disposal, 
proper light and ventilation and space to per- 
form domestic chores; and as producers, they 
need a working space as well as space for 
storage of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts, besides space for processing of mate- 
rials. In addition, women also need privacy 
and security as well as facilities for education, 
recreation, production and training within 
the housing space. Housing thus, implies 
space beyond the confines of the immediate 
shelter. 

45. An effective public distribution system 
for essential commodities like rations and 
cloth is a necessary support for women, espe- 
cially women workers in the unorganized sec- 
tor. Poor women are denied ration cards 
which forces them to purchase basic necessi- 
ties from the open market at exorbitant pri- 
ces. Even women with ration cards are often 
denied rations due to understocking or diver- 
sion of stocks. 


ove roles indicates that 
id effectiveness in per- 
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m ownership of the 
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n times of crisis. In 
been deserted and. 
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legislators realized that, it is imperative to 
accord priority to the provision of housing 
for single and wmmen headed households. 

49. Various strategies have been evolved to 
augment the housing stock in the country by 
urban planners and specialists especially for 
economically weaker sections. The target 
groups have however seldom been involved in 
planning for such housing. The norms app- 
lied to make such houses affordable for the 
identified target groups have ignored 
women's needs for space in the dwelling unit 
It is necessary to scruitinize established stand- 
ards and develop norms in housing especially 
for economically weaker sections, and to 
determine their adequacy for women. There 
must also be visible participation of women in 
the, planning and execution of housing pro- 
grammes in order to ensure that women’s 
needs are adequately considered in the hous- 
ing designs. 

50. Women have had no traditonal access 
to capital assests or to institutional finance 
and credit for housing. They have had to 
resort to borrowing from traditional credit 
sources at exorbitant rates of interest, institu- 
tional sources of credit such as banks have 
not recognized women as credit worthy indi- 
viduals in their own right so that they may 
borrow through existing schemes at differen- 
tial rates of interest. Various agencies have 
tried to play an intermediary role in creating 
access for women to institutional credit but 
their outreach has been limited. It is essential, 
therefore, that institutions such as HDFC 
and HUDCO recognize women in their indi- 
vidual capacities as beneficiaries for housing 
credit and finance. 

51 . The housing market also offers a vast 
potential for employment, especially in the 
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rural areas. Expanding construction activity tunities for employment are creste;<i, while 
in housing would ensure that greater oppor- &lso creating shelter for the mral popTsuidce. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


ater 

pecific to women have to be 
tisidering issues like fodder. 
: water. Since these directly 
heir involvement in all pro- 
0 such issues must be given 
interlinkages between fuel, 
ig water with other aspects 
t of women such as educa- 
food and nutrition, health 
it be recognized and inte- 
worked out on a holistic 
ilization of personnel and 


stressed by the Seventh 
ent must ensure public 
w upon the resources of 
educational (especially 
ogy) institutions, indus- 
irganizations in imple- 
^rogrammes for the 
nen. Various funding 
r sponsoring All India 
m a coordinated basis 
1 Technology experts 
h the NGOs and the 
id implementing pro- 
^ro-level surveys. 

specifically organized 
wherever necessary to 
ementation of social 
/ater sharing projects 
s of various gadgets 
ary formal and non- 
to be appropriately 
schedules, seasonal 
ultural constraints. 


3.4 In-training programmes, in addition to 
NGO.s. educaiinnal iastiiutions could playan 
important role. Agricultural extension cen- 
tres, home science colleges, and youth forum 
like \'.S,S. should be purposefully involved. 
Science and Tec linoiogy institutions can take 
up the task of trainineand provide the techni- 
cal back up in technology transfer as well as 
monitoring and evaluation. 

3.5 A data bank: may be set up with such 
resource centres wliere information may be 
made available not only on technologies but 
also on manufactaring availability of training 
facilities, etc. Thesecentres must have work- 
ing models readily' available for demonstra- 
tions, and recjuisite resource persons. 
Interaction amontg the centres will enable 
them to serve as a nslional network. 

3.6 Research must be undertaken both in 
improving and developing hardware and 
software systems. y3il the necessary technolo- 
gies on collection , processing, storage and 
utilization of fodd er, fuel and drinking water 
may be carefully aaalysed and gaps identi- 
fied. Many issaes are regional and location 
specific arid tackled best at the micro level. 
For example carrying water is more proble- 
matic in hills than in plains; fuel problem is 
more acute in arid zones. The choice of fuel 
and fodder geaerating plants would depend 
on the agroclimateand terrains. The type of 
improved chnllia required depends on the 
food and cooking practices. Perhaps an area 
based approacia. can be taken combining loca- 
tions with similar type of problems into 
groups or clnsters. 
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3.11 Some of the above recommendations 
have been noted both in the ‘Country Report 
of 1985' presented at Nairobi and “Forward 
Looking Strategies for the Year 2000”, How- 
ever, at the level of implementation, the pro- 
grammes of various governmental 
departments tend to get superimposed 
Hence it is important to identify one of the 
Ministries as the ‘Nodal Ministry’ for coordi- 
nation and keeping abreast of all pro- 
grammes related to women. The Ministry of 
Human Resource Development could per- 
haps take this up so that a Master T able could 
be prepared of all action/ projects having a 
bearing on women, noting the time schedules for 
implementation, and the agencies involved m 
planning and action at the central, state, 
regional local levels. This “Nodal Ministry” 
for women may constitute sub-committec 
with members drawn not only from govern- 
ment but also from other participating agen- 
cies to discuss the various issues and evolve 
strategies. 

Creche/Daycarc 

3.12 Creche services must be universally 
provided to all women, especially in the pov- 
erty sector. This would enable some of them 
to augment their family income and, at the 
same time, ensure proper care of their child- 
ren, The children’s health, sanitation, nutri- 
tion and early stimulation would get 
attention... Increasing the number of creches 
would also generate more employment 
opponunities for women. In view of the 
above, it is recommended that in rural areas, 
wherever ICDS infrastructure already exists, 
creches should be opened attached to the 
Anganwadis. These creches should make pro- 
vision for babies below 3 years age. The tim- 
ing of aanganwadis which provi^ pre*school 
services for children of 3-6 years, shouid be 





ng to the working hours of 
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e group from child care 
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3.19 Local women's groups and mothers of 
the children attending creches must be given 
training in preparation of toys, play materials 
out of low* cost/ no co.st indigenous material 
Employment for women can be generated by 
employing local women to prepare the mid- 
day meals, etc. 

3.20 Action research projects, such as, a 
study of the impact of day care services on the 
education of girls should be initiated. 


Hoix^g 

Traditionally, women have had a signifi- 
cant role in resource management including 
housing managment. It is important to rec- 
ognize this role and provide for women’s par- 
ticipation in development programmes, and 
for incorporating their needs In schemes for 
improvement of housing and environmental 
conditions in the following manner; 

3.21 Identify the needs of women in rela- 
tion to housing and community facilities and 
build them in an integrated manner into 
housing development programmes. 

3.22 Integrate environmental factors into 
development planning for women as well 
their requirements in settlement planning, 

3.23 Involve women at all levels of decision 
making and bring about their participation in 
programme implementation so as to ensure 
that the benefits of housing, essential services, 
and community facilities are directed to 
women in general and to the poor and vulner- 
able among them in particular. 


ining creches should 3 .24 The special needs of women should be 
opt timings suitable identified and adequately catered to while 
tng mothers. formulating minimum housing standards. 
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3.29 The social and economic constraints 
which come in the way of women’s participa- 
tion should be removed and their active invol- 
vement in housing should be promoted by : 

Alloting house-sites in the joint name 
of wife and husband; 

Mobilizing savings of women for 
housing; 

Organizing self-help in undertaking 
house construction work; 


Imparting training so that women 
could become skilled labour (includ- 
ing masons and other skilled labour); 
and 


Ensuring access for women to institu- 
tional credit at low rates of interest 
without collateral. 
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cation for women, their educational status is 
still far from satisfactory. Female enrolment 
in educational institutions is low as when 
compared with males and dropout rates are 
high. There are also regional and inter-group 
disparities. The factors which do not permit 
the closing of the existing gap between the 
education of men and women are many. 
While undertaking a review of the educa- 
tional system at the time of formulation of the 
National Policy on Education 1986, it was 
noted that the system is caught in a state of 
ambivalence, aiming at creating an equal 
society while at the same time not disturbing 
the class, caste and gender relationships. 
Issues in women’s education are, therefore, 
not issues only of educational sector, 
but they extend to issues of environment, 
employment, production processes. Indeed, 
the entire gamut of social and economic pol- 
icy has a bearing on women’s education. The 
need for educating girls is not considered 
worthwhile. In urban areas,' by and large, 
there is a greater acceptance of its need than 
in rural areas. Some other factors responsible 
for low enrolment are: — 

i. The requirement for older girls to stay 
at home to take care of siblings when 
mothers are away at work; 

ii. Need for girls to work in order to help 
in augmenting the family income; 

iii. Early marriage of girls; 

iv Social customs that hinder female 
mobility after puberty; 

V. Lack of relevance of school curricu- 
lum, and 

vi. Lack of facilities in the form of school 
buildings, hostels and women teachers 
etc. 
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school courses tor adult women, oai VIJVCS. 
training and child care programmes. Subse- 
quent plans supported these measures and 
also continued incentives such as free text- 
books and scholarships for girls. This trend 
continued in the Fourth and Fifth Five Year 
Plans. 

5. Although there was a large scale expan- 
sion of facilities for education upto the 
Fourth Plan, vast disparities existed in the 
relative utilization of available facilities by 
boys and girls at various stages of education. 
Hence, the major thrust in the Fifth Plan was 
to offer equality of oppomnides as part of 
the overall plan of ensuring social justice and 
improving the quality of education imparted. 
To promote enrolment and retention in 
schools in backward areas and among under- 
privileged sections of the population, in addi- 
tion to the incentives like free distribution of 
text-books, mid-day meals etc., girls were to 
be given uniforms and attendance scholar- 
ships. Inspite of these schemes, it was noticed 
that insufficient numbers of women teachers 
resulted in low enrolment of girls. To remove 
this bottleneck, scholarships were given to 
local girls to complete their education and 
training leading to a teaching career. Besides, 
condensed and correspondence courses were 
organized for the less educated women 
Emphasis was also laid on the need for orien- 
tation of the curriculum to meet the .special 
needs of girls. 

6. A landmark in the Sixth Plan was the 
inclusion of women’s education as one of the 
major programmes under Women and Devel- - 
opment which was an outcome of the publica- 
tion of the report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India, The programmes 
for universalization of elementary education 
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mauc lo enrol anu reiain gii s S'-noo s 
especialh ir rural areas and also to enrol 
child en belonging to scneduled castes ^che 
duled <-^bes and o h^r weaker ^^ections 
Teacher training programmes are to receive 
continued prioriiv with a view' to increase the 
availability of trained women teachers, and 
thereby to enhance girl’s enrolment and ret- 
ention in schools. Incentives by way of distn- 
bution of uniforms, free text books and 
attendance scholarships to needy girls are to 
be continued. Non-formai elementary educa- 
tion is to be expanded to benefit girls in the 
age-group of 6-14 years. Talented girls are to 
be encouraged to pursue higher education. It 
is also proposed to expand the ‘Open Learn- 
ing System’, including correspondence 
courses for them. In order to promote techni- 
cal and vocational education for girls, more 
women’s polytechnics are to be set up and 
programmes for vocationalization of educa- 
tion are to be expanded. 

8. To expedite education among the girls of 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
additional facilities will continue to be pro- 
vided under the “Dexclopment of Backward 
Classes” sector. Girls above the matriculation 
stage will get higher scholarships/ stipends 
than boy students. Financial assistance is 
envisaged for construction of hostel buildings 
for girls at the district level and for purchase 
of equipment, furniture utensils^ books and 
periodicals in these hostels. 

9. Under the National Sports Policy, par- 
ticipation of women and girls in sports and 
games is to be ^couraged. Stress is to be laid 
on the identification of sports talent among 
women, and provision made for sports scho- 
larships, coaching and nourishment support 
for promising girls with a view to improve the 
standards of their performance in competi- 
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g regional variations 
y in the countiy. 
m"s literacy rate for 


each Stats and Union Temtory.) me meracy 
rate for women varies from 65.7 per cent in 
Kerala, as per 1981 census, to 11.4 per cent for 
Rajasthan. The Gap between male and female 
literacy rates in percentage points is only 9.5 in 
Kerala, but 24.9 in Rajasthan, States like 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar are 
also lagging behind in girl’s education. Certain 
ecological constraints Uke difficult terrain, 
variety of dialects as in Arunachal Padesh, 
migratory habits due to inclement weather as in 
parts of Jammu and Kashmir etc., have also 
been instrumental in perpetuating low levels of 
literacy in such areas for the population as a 
whole and particularly for women. 

Elementary Education 

12. High priority has been accorded' to 
elementary education in the National 
Development Plans to fulfill the requirements 
under Article 45 of the Constitution for 
universal, free and compulsory elementaiy 
education for children upto the age of 14 years, 
Progressive rise in the enrolment ratio i.e. the 
percentage of children enrolled to their total 
population in the age group during the various 
Plan periods is given in the foEowing table; ■ 
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immediate environment is also responsible 
for low initial enrolment and subsequent dro- 
pout rates. Among the urban and rural poor, 
the compulsion on girls to assist in household 
chores including care of younger siblings, and 
on children of both sexes to work for their 
own survival and contribute economically to 
the household income, forces them to remain 
outside the education system. 

15. According to the Fourth Educational 
Survey (1978), in the plains 95 per cent of the 
rural population have access to a primary 
school within one kilometre of their habita- 
tion (having a population of 300 persons or 
more). Middle schools are available to 78.8 
per cent of rural people within three kilome- 
tres from their habitation. But cofhmuting to 
distant schools does pose a problem for girls 
There are very few separate schools for girls. 
The parents, particularly in rural areas, are 
reluctant to send their daughter to co- 
educational schools. Moreover, in most 
schools, the teachers are male. Despite con- 
siderable emphasis in the plans, the propor- 
tion of women teachers continues to be low. 
Provision for accommodation for women 
workers including teachers is far from 
satisfactory. 

16. A large number of primary and middle 
schools, in rural areas especially, lack facili- 
ties such as a proper building, adequate 
number of teaching rooms, drinking water 
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has laid a common foundation for highes 
education without differentiation between 
boys and girls. Both girls and boys under the 
new system will learn the rudiments of science 
and mathematics, .social sciences and human- 
ities upto matriculation and thus gain a holis- 
tic basic education which will equip them to 
play an active and meaningful role in the 
employment market. 

Higher Education 

20. In the higher educational courses, girls 
constitute 24 to 50 per cent of the student.s 
enrolled, depending upon the type of courses. 
The most popular course with girls has been 
teachers training where they already consti- 
tute nearly fifty per cent of those enrolled. 
The number of girls in science courses had 
risen to 41 per 100 boys in 1984-85. In engi- 
neering and technology courses, however, the 
enrolment of girls is only 6 for 100 boys. This 
proportion has to be enhanced through suita- 
ble incentives in the forms of scholarships and 
other facilities for girls studying for these 
courses. 

21. Girls enrolled for higher education, 
particularly those in science and technical 
courses, are mainly from the higher economic 
strata. There is a need to introduce positive 
measures to improve the enrolment togVfs in 
higher education courses in rural areas and 
among backward groups like SCs and STs, 
Non-forma! Education 

22. The concept of adult education has 
found support m several plan programmes. 
However, until the Sixth Plan, no special 
emphasis was given to women’s education. In 
theSixth Five Year Plan, adult education was 
included as a part of the ‘Minimum Needs 

rogramme'and the goal of reaching 100 per 
cent literacy by 1990 was set under the New 
Twenty Point Programme, Adult education 
centres exclusively for women were set up 
which provided educat on n sub ccis ikc 
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25. The variou.s programmes, however 
have not yet been able to make any significant 
impact on literacy levels of the Indian popula- 
tion, particularly on women. According to a 
World Bank Report, in 2000 A.D. there w'd! 
be 500 million illiterates in India, constituting 
54 per cent of the world’s population of illiter- 
ates. As per the Seventh Plan, the total 
number of adult illiterates is about 900 lakhs, 
of whom 580 lakhs are women. Although it is 
encouraging to note that the proportion of 
women in the adult education centres ha.s 
gone above 50 per cent (52.34 per cent in 
1984-85). women still constitute about 57 per 
cent of the illiterate population. Among 
these, literacy levels of SC and ST women are 
still worse. Even those treated as literates, 
have very low' levels of literacVj scant oppor- 
tunities for continuing education and use of 
literacy skills. Therefore, they often relapse 
into illiteracy. 

National Policy on Education- fnitiatiyes for 
Women 

26. The National Policy on Education 
(NPE)-1986 is a landmark in the approach to 
women’s education. It has attempted for the 
first time to address itself to the basic issues of 
women’s equality. In the section titled ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Women’s Equality,” the policy 
states: 

“Education will be use.d as an agent of 
basic change in the status of women. In 
order to neutralize the accumulated dis- 
tortions of the past, there will be a well- 
conceived edge in favour of women. The 
National Education System will play a 
positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women. It will foster 
the development of new' values through 
redesigned curricula, textbooks, training 
and orientation of teachers, decision 
makers and administrators/' 

It gives over-riding priority to the removal 
of women’s illiteracy and obstacles inhibiting 
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ill) Increased women’s access to vocational, 
technical, professional edncation and 
existing and emergent technologies and 

iv) Review and re-organization of educa- 
tional activities to ensure that they make 
a substantial contribution towards 
women’s equality, and creation of 
appropriate cells/ units therefor. 

28. A number of measures have been sug- 
gested to achieve the stated objectives of the 
National Policy on Education. TheA;ftion 
Plan enunciates that every educational insti- 
tution should take up by 1995 active pro- 
grammes for the development of women. All 
teachers and non-formal education/aduh 
education instructors should be trained as 
agents of women’s development. Special pro- 
grammes should be developed by research 
institutions to promote general awarene.ss 
and positive self-image amongst women 
through programmes like discussions, street 
plays, wall papers, puppet shows, etc. Prefer- 
ence in recruitment of teachers upto school 
level should be for women. 


ip action in order 
nge in the society 

rewithal for eco- 
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>gramme ofeie- 
rls, particularly 
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29. hfationa? Literacy Mission (NLM) 
which aims at eradication of illiteracy in 15- 
35 age-group by 1995 concretises what is 
envisaged in NPE as 'regards literacy and 
adult education. The Mission document 
emphasises the importance of imbibing the 
values of national integration, conservation 
of environment, women’s equality, obser- 
vance of small family norm etc. and goes on 
to say that ‘hhe focus of NLM would be on 
rural areas, particularly women and persons 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes.” 

30. For universalization of elementary and 
adult education the present programme of 
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Semma s workshops would be organized on 
the need "^or w omen s studies and for dissemi- 
nation of information and interaction Edu- 
cational institutions would be encouraged to 
take up programmes like adult education, 
awareness building, legal literacy, informa- 
tion and training support for socio-economic 
programmes of women's development, 
instructional programmes through media, 
etc,, which directly benefit the community 
and bringabout the empowerment of W'omen, 

32. A’d the foregomg endeavours will be 
planned, coordinated, monitored and evalu- 
ated continuously both at the national and 
state levels. The Women's Ceil in the National 
Council for Educational Research and T rain- 
ing would be revived and strengthened. 
National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration and Directorate of Adult 
Education would have cells to plan and 
administer w'omen’s training programmes. 
The Women’s Cell in the University Grants 
Commission would be strengthened to moni- 
tor the implementation of various pro- 
grammes at the higher education level, it is 
proposed that women’s cells should be set up 
in all the states. 


Perspective for Women Educatioft up to 
2000 A. a 

33- The programmes for women’s educa- 
tion will have to be implemented as a priority 
so that women attain a comparable level of 
education by 2000 A.D, The strategy to be 
adopted for raising literacy levels and educa- 
tion among women has to keep in view’ the 
vast cultural, geographical and ecological 
variations as also the problems relating to 
poverty and ignorance. The cultural and geo- 
graphical variations call for decentralization 
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prevent women from participating in 
the educational process; (b) Eliminat- 
ing the existing sexist bias in the sys- 
tem; (c) Making necessars 
intervention in the content and pro- 
cesses of education to inculcate posi- 
tive and egalitarian attitudes, and fd) 
Ensuring that teachers’ perceive this as 
one of their essential roles 

V. Providing non-formal and part-time 
courses to women to enable them to 
acquire knowledge and skills for their 
social, cultural and economic 
ad^^ancement 

vi. impetus to enrol in various profes- 
sional degree courses so as to increase 
their number in medicine, teaching, 
engineering and other fields 
substantially 

vii. Creating a new system of accountabil- 
ity, particularly in respect of the basic 
educational services, to the local com- 
munity, inter alia, by active involve- 
ment of women 


unities to aifw'omen 
ropriate level, nature 
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success comparable 
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a wide scope for 
’onomic independ- 


in effective means 
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In brief, it is reiterated that the goals and 
strategies spelt out in the National Policy on 
Education, POA and the National Literacy 
Mission will ensure a much larger access for 
women to education. 


35. High priority has to be accorded to 
creating awareness, through the variotis 
communication media, of the need for 
women’s education and their active participa- 
tion in economic and political development 
of the nation. 
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field research have pointed out that there is 25 
per cent inflation in the enrolment figures, 
and 22 per cent enrolment is outside the age 
group. Thus the effective enrolment gets 
reduced by about 47 per cent. Accordingly, 
the coverage for 1984-85 for the 6-11 years 
age group may be estimated as 1 76 lakhs. The 
population projected for the age group h 
422.7 lakhs. This means that only 40,7 per 
cent of the girls in the age group 6-11 are 
enrolled in schools. On a similar basis, the 
enrolment of i 1-14 years age group gets 
reduced to 48.1 lakhs (from 90.7 lakh.s) which 
is only 19.2 per cent of the population of 249.9 
lakhs estimated for the age group. The popu- 
lation projections for the girls in the age 
group 6-1 i years and 1 i-!4 years for 1989-90 
are 462 lakhs and 267 lakhs respectively. In 
order to have full coverage, the additional 
enrolment required would be 286 lakh.s for 
6-1 1 age group and 219 lakhs for 11-14 years 
age group, the total beingnearly 5 crores. The 
task appears to be stupendous. Alongtvith 
enrolment, there is the problem of very high 
dropout rates. Stemming from highly inflated 
enrolment rates and subsequent dropouts in 
the 6-1 1 years age group, enrolment of 1 1-14 
years age group girls, even at primary level, 
may not be possible even by 1995. 


39, In view of the social and cultural han- 
dicaps that have operated against women’s 
education, the need for adopting a set of 
objectives specific to women’s education is 
imperative. These would need to encompass 
the elimination of illiteracy and measures for 
retention of girls in schools, substantial voca- 
tionalixation and diversification to enhance 
economic opportunities for women, improve- 
ment in the quality of education in terms of 
the values it promotes and inculcates, and 
finally the provision of access to professional 



courses for womenv Such measures would be 
aecessan,' as also efforts to remove the inher- 


ent prejudices working against women’s 
education. 
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4.1 Awareness needs to be generated 
among the masses regarding the neces- 
sity of educating girls so as to prepare 
them to effectively contribute to the 
socio-economic development of the 
country, to strengthen their role in 
society and to realize their own capaci- 
ties. The media and various forms of 
communication have to be geared to 
this end, 

4.2 A fruitful rapport has to be estab- 
lished between the community at large 
and the teachers and other education 
personnel. As per the Programme of 
Action under National Policy on 
Education-3986, every educational 
institution .should actively participate 
in bringing about such awareness, 

4.3 Involvement of local leaders, volun- 
tary agencies and women’s groups is 
also necessary. Mahila mandals need 
to be revitalized and re-oriented to 
provide an effective forum for the pur- 
pose. One measure to achieve this 
could be to assign the responsibility 
to mahila mandals for ensuring that 
all children in a community attend 
school. An incentive scheme should be 
introduced to motivate panchayats to 
ensure 100 per cent enrolment of girls 
in their respective villages. 

4.4 Early childhood care and education 
introduce-s children into the school 
.system gradually and smoothly. When 
children get used to attending schools, 
it ensures in some measure retention 
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4.12 Multi-entry system for girls who can- 
not attend schools continuousK 
should be adopted. 

4.13 Wherever necessary, schools mearu 
exclusively for girls may be set up. 1 he 
recommended distance of .3 kilomctics 
for locating a middle school is a han- 
dicap for many girls. To ensure partic- 
ipation of girls in middle schools, it is 
necessary to provide hostel facilities. 

4. 14 The Savitribai Phule Foster Parent 
Scheme of Mahaiashtra could be 
adopted in other State, s/ linion Terri- 
tories to help girls of poorer families to 
at least complete primary school. 
Under the scheme, well to do persons 
and organizations are persuaded to 
adopt one or more out of school girls 
and centribute in cash or kind or both 
@Rs. 25/~ per month for her educa- 
tion. The money can be spent on uni- 
forms, .stationery or anything else, 
needed by the girl or also partly used 
to alleviate the economic distress of 
the parents. The Zila Parishad. Block 
Education Officer and headmasters 
play a pivotal role in implementing 
the scheme, w^hich is purely voluntary 
and if district level officers for coordi- 
nation of programmes for women are 
appointed they could also actively 
take it up. 


4J5 Conden.sed courses of education at 
elementary and middle school levels 
for girls must be staned in all the rural 
areas and for weaker sections of the 
urban community, 

4,16 Many girls in the Jl-ld years age 
group would first have to be brought 



cannot attend school during normal 
school hours due to various reasons 
The Central Government is alreadv 
implementing a centrally sponsored 
scheme under which grants to the 
extent of 90 per cent are provided 
towards maintenance of non-forma! 
education centres exclusively for girls 
in nine educationally backward states 
This programme should be streng- 
thened further and extended to other 
states where education of girls is lag- 
ging behind. It should at least coverall 
the pockets of low enrolment of girls 
and areas of high dropout rate 
Besides literacy, it must also provide 
relevant information on skill develop- 
ment and inculcation of positive self- 
image among girls. 

4.20 Secondary education for girls should 
entail; — 

(i) A ten year course hi general edu- 
cation learning and diversified higher 
secondary education which may be 
either terminal or lead to further pro- 
fessional preparation; and (ii) Diversi- 
fied courses after Grade VIII in 
technical subjects viz., agricultural 
technology, health services, food pro- 
duction activities such as, dairy and 
poultry and non-traditional areas 
need to be untroubled. A legal literacy 
component is also recommended at 
this stage. 

4.2 1 Diversified courses leading to occupa- 
tional preparation should be of paral- 
lel duration to the general secondary 
courses. In addition, there should be a 
variety of short and long term, 
whole time, part-time and 
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4,25 Condensed courses should be orga- 
nised in cooperation with local voca- 
tional training institutions to coverall 
rural areas and areas inhabited b> 
weaker sections in urban areas, Such 
courses may be organized for small 
groups of girls, and combined with job 
training. Efforts should be made to 
cover at least 215 lakhs women in the 
age group l5-.'?0 years under the 
condensed courses programme wher- 
ever possible the condensed courses of 
the CSWB should be expanded and 
strengthened. New programmes that 
are to be initiated must avoid duplica- 
tion in the areas where the CSWB’s 
programmes exists. 

4.2b Correspondence courses and self 
study programme can be especially 
useful for girls desirous of continuing 
education but are unable to do so 
because of circumstances. Apart from 
imparting elementary education and 
knowledge about farming techniques, 
the curriculum for non student girls 
should include courses of training in 
occupational skills. Similar pro- 
grammes should also be designed for 
girls in the urban areas. 


4.27 The open school system should be 
expanded extending the facility to all 
the girls in rural and backward areas, 

4.28 Science education for girls has been 
neglected so far. Secondary schools 
for girls must be helped to build good 
science programmes over the Eighth 
Five Year Plan. Special scholarships 
for girls opting for science courses 
need to be instituted at the secondary 
and higher education levels 
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leading to meaningful employment, essential 
for reducing women’s marginalization'. 


4.35 In order to increase the representation 
of rural girls in higher education courses, 30 
percent seats, may be reserved for girls to 
begin wit.h. 
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4.36 All agencies involved with preparation 
of curricula prescription of textbooks and 
organization of educational processes will 
have to evince aw'areness towards women’s 
issues. University,; College Departments of 
Women’s Studies, appropriate voluntary 
agencies, women’s groups, etc. should be 
involved in giving a new perspective to the 
various issues of content and processes of 
education. Women’s univer.sities and 
women’s centres in colleges need to take an 
active role in women’s development and in 
influencing the attitudes of future 
generations. 
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4.37 Facilities for pan-time self study and 
correspondence courses should be provided 
on a large scale to enable girls who are not in a 
position to join higher educational instim- 
tions on a regular basis, to continue their 
studies. 


echnical edcation for 
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programmes of rural 
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e large scale exten- 
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4.38 In addition to courses leading to 
degree/ diploma, short courses in specific 
subjects through summer school sessions, 
and ad hoc programmes like seminars, work- 
shops etc., should be organized for working 
women with a view to upgrading their knowl- 
edge and skills, not necessarily leading to 
degrees. 
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4.42 Adult education will have to be com- 
posed of three inter-rdated stands aimed at 

(i) Continuous flow of new information 
especially to rural and tribal areas, 
particularly to inculcate positive atti- 
tudes towards women 

(ii) Continuous training of the people in 
the use of modern tools and methods 
of production and 

(iii) Acquisition of permanent reading and 
computation skills 

Following from the above, three types 
of programmes may be offered to the 
learner; 

(i) Information and literacy 

(ii) Information and training in new tech- 
nology and literacy 


(iii) Information and training in new tech- 
nology with or without .literacy. Con- 
tinuous information flows relating to 
human affairs, gender relations and 
the use of science and technology for 
betterment of life would be the com- 
mon factor in all the three 
programmes. 


4.43 The growing availability of communi- 
cation media should be directed towards 
keeping up information flows and portraying 
positive images of women in non- 
conventional roles. Audio-visual materials, 
combined with non-formaJ training arrange- 
ments, could impart to various, population 
groups the kind of instmction they need in the 
use of new technologies. Involvement of mass 
media in motivating women to attend literacy 
classes is most essential. 
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igrated Rural Devel- 
National Rural 
le. Development of 
Rural Areas, Train- 
■Employment Pro- 


gramme Integrated Child Development 
Programme etc should have a component of 
literacy for their women beneficiaries. Train- 
ing should be provided to the functionaries of 
various development departments by the 
Directorate of Education in the States. 


4.50 The State Resources Centres should 
produce suitable learning material for women 
on a priority basis. Literature for neo- 
literates should be suitably devised by 
experts, keeping in view the needs of different 
groups of learners. 

4.51 Decentralisation is the key to the suc- 
cessful application of the strategies outlined 
above. In this decentralised approach, the 
village cluster or the block level is seen as 
most appropriate for the delivery of pro- 
grammes. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
block is allocated a flexible budget so as to 
make funds available to village clusters/ vil- 
lages for innovative educational activities and 
for equalisation of eductional opportunity. 

4.52 An overall coordination of health, 
welfare and educational inputs would be 
most desirable. This would entail (a) Conver- 
gent policies in these sectors; (b) Coordina- 
tion of delivery mechanisms, and (c) Pooling 
of allocations. 


4.53 The strategies spelt out in the National 
Policy of Education, 1986, the Programme of 
Action for its implementation and the 
National Literacy Mission and the successful 
achievement of the goals imposed in these 
documents, would be important for improve- 
ment in the status of women. 
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in preceding plans and even more m the 
implementation of strategies. 

Situational Analysis 

3. The demographic trends are important 
indicators of women's health status. The sex 
ratio which illumines the survival scene for 
women versus men was 933 females per 1000 
males in 1981. Not only is this ratio unfavou- 
rable, but its steady decline from 972 in 1901 
to 930 in 1971 is a cause for great concern 
{Table 1), Marginal improvement has taken 
place in the last decade, but even today four- 
teen States and Union Territories have less 
females per 1000 males then the national 
average (Table 2), and in eleven States and 
Union Territories, the ratio has further 
declined (Table 3). Life expectancy has 
increased over the decade from 44.7 years in 
1971 to 54.7 in 1980 for women. It was esti- 
mated to be slightly higher in 1980 for women 
than men: 54,7 and 54,1 years at birth respec- 
tively (Table 4). A general reduction in female 
mortality, as well as the gender differentials in 
death rate was observed over 1970-82 in both 
rural and urban areas (Table 5). However, 
age specific death rates indicate higher mor- 
tality for female children and women for 
every five year period till 35 years of age 
(Table 6). This higher mortality experience of 
female children and younger adult women 
during the prime reproductive years is largely 
preventable through appropriate health and 
other interventions, and points to the contin- 
uing neglect of female health. 

4, Women face high risk of malnutrition, 
retardation in growth and development, dis- 
ease, disability and even death at three critical 
stages in their lives, viz, infancy, early child- 
hood and adolescence and the reproductive 
phase. In old age, they face threats of cancer 
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7. The shadow of the girl child’s 
deprivation looms throughout her later life, 
but most particularly increases her 
vulnerability to the risks of child bearing, 
which in turn create risks for the child to be 
bom. Thus is set into motion the vicious cycle 
of deprivation, debilitation, disease and 
disability, leading to greater deprivation and 
debilitation and often death. That is the 
depressing lot of a significant numbers of 
mothers and children today. 

ADOLESCENCE 

S. As girls attain puberty, they go through 
a second spurt of growth when their bodies 
grow much more rapidly to prepare them for 
child bearing. But unfortunately, in addition 
to the poor economic conditions, their gender 
denies them proper nutrition. Even in 
situations where food is available, girls are 
taught to eat less so that they remain slim to 
rate better in the marriage market. 
Nutritional deprivation at all growth stages 
gets compounded during the onset of puberty 
resulting in severe growth retardation in girl 
children. 

9, The half grown, uneducated, adolescent 
girl is married early and becomes pregnant 
soon. Teenage pregnancy interrupts the 
physiological growth spurt which brings a girl 
to her genetically determined maximum 
stature. As of 1981, 7 percent of girls in the 
age group 10d4 and 43 percent in the age 

poup 15-19 were already married. They enter 

into sexual life and child bearing with no 
knowledge about sex and the reproduction 
process. As estimated, 10-15 percent of all the 
annual births (around 25 million) are 
attnbuted to these teenage mothers. With 
their mal-nourished status, small pelvis 
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13 With the %irlv high ferti itt ^eve^s 
dur ng the reproductive span prevailing m 
India, maternal mortality accounts for the 
largest or near largest proportion of deaths 
among women in their prime years. Official 
estimates place maternal mortalityat400'-500 
per 100,000 live births but figures as high as 
1000-1200 have been reported from certain- 
rural areas. A woman in the subcontinent 
runs a lifetime risk of 1 in 18 of dying from a 
pregnancy related cause. Anaemia, 
haemorrhage, toxemia, sepsis and abortion 
are the major causes of maternal deaths in 
India (Table 15). It has been estimated that 70 
percent of these deaths can be prevented. 
Multiparity increases maternal illnesses and 
deaths which rise significantly with the fourth 
pregnancy and reach very' high levels after the 
fifth. In India, 38.4 live births in rural areas 
and 33.0 live births in urban areas are of the 
fourth order and above (Table 16). 

14. Accurate assessments of maternal 
morbidity are not available but evidence from 
available studies points to an appallingly high 
incidence of pregnant women not in contact 
with health services. Around 71.1 percent of 
deliveries in rural areas and 29.2 per cent of 
deliveries in urban areas are conducted by 
untrained personnel outside the health 
system (Table 17). In Rajasthan, one third of 
pregnant women reported illnesses lasting on 
an average for over two weeks. The maternal 
mortality rate was 592 per 100,000 live births; 
for every maternal death some 60 episodes of 
illness occurred. Of these, on an average, 1 6.5 
episodes were related directly to pregnancy 
and childbirth and together represented both 
the leading cause and over a quarter of overall 
morbidity. 

15. Abortion has been legalised in India, as 
a health measure since 1972 by the Medical 
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17. Hardly any information is available for 
the health hazards of women engaged in 
different occupations, in agriculture and 
industries, both during pregnant and non- 
pregnant states. In agriculture, they are 
exposed to heat and rain and have to work in 
standing and bending postures for long 
hours, which are hazardous to health. They 
also work in large numbers in industries such 
as beedi, carpet, jute, coir, weaving, slate, 
etectronics etc. Micro studies have indicated 
that worker of these industries suffer from 
several health hazards. 

18. The health services for children and 
women, particularly during pregnancy, 
childbirth and after are inadequate. About 40 
percent of pregnant women receive tetanus 
toxoid. Although data are not available 
separately on the proportion of pregnant 
mothers receiving iron and folic acid, it is 
roughly estimated that around 25 percent of 
pregnant and nursing mothers receive iron 
and folic acid tablets. About 46 per cent of 
pregnant women are estimated to register for 
antenatal care, Facilities and basic equipment 
for mid-wives have been found to be grossly 
inadequate. 


19. The situation regarding women’s health 
may be summarised as: 

i. Major disparities in health care in 
population groups in rural and urban 
areas; remote, backward, hilly and 
desert areas; and in socio- 
economically deprived groups. 

ii. Social attitudes and prejudices inher- 
ent in our milieu which are unfavoura- 
ble towards girls and women, effect 
their health and nutrition negatively. 
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lES FOR HEALTH 
1 


been accepted as an 
for women’s devjelop- 
VQ year plan. It was 
i infant and maternal 
\ be reduced through 
lai and child health 
ning. The basic stra- 
i care to the general 
ymtn, in the 1950’s, 
icond plan periods 


inciuded (i) expansion of ph}'Sical infrastruc- 
ture for health (including opening MCH cen- 
tres) (ii) initiating the family planning 
programme, fiii) communicable disease con- 
trol (for malaria, filana. tuberculosis, leprosy 
and venereal diseases), (iv) establishjng facili- 
ties for training (attention W'as given to train- 
ingfemaie health personnel including nurses, 
auxiliary nurse midwives. health visitors and 
dais) and having more manpower. The need 
to link hospitals at different levels into an 
effective “coordinated hospital system”, and 
correlate their functions with those of '‘clin- 
ics, domiciliary' care services and public 
health activities”, was recognised. The mater- 
nity centres which w’ere established during the 
first two plan periods, were to be linked up 
with district and referral hospitals. MCH ser- 
vices in urban areas were generally protided 
through maternity and child health centres, in 
isolation from the rest of the services, 4500 
maternity centres had been established, one- 
third of which w'ere in urban areas; and about 
2800 health units were also established in 
rural areas. In rural areas, the ‘health units’ in 
the block were expected to provide MCH 
services in addition to other health services. 
During the decade 1950-60, female health 
personnel were increasingly trained and 
employed, which resulted in availability of 
27,000 nurses (from 5,000 in 1950) 19,900 
auxiliiary nurse midwives and midwives 
(from 8,000 in 1950); 1,500 lady health vis- 
itors (from 52 in 1950) and 1 1 ,500 nurse-dais 
and dais (from 1,800 in 1950). From the first 
plan itself, family limitation and spacing of 
children were noted to be “essential steps for 
securing better health of the mother and bet- 
ter care in bringing up children, and there- 
fore, as an important part of public health.” 
Though initially family planning services 
were provided primarily through specialised 
faifeily planning clinics the need to mtegrate 
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economically deprived. Since a large propor- 
tion of deliveries are conducted by traditional 
birth attendants (TBAs) particularly in rural 
areas, a scheme was initiated during this time 
to train them for safer mid-wifery practices, 
the target was lo have atleast one TBA per 
1000 population. In order to involve the com- 
munity in health care, and to further promo- 
tive and preventive health care at village level, 
the health guides scheme was initiated. The 
norm of one health guide per 1000 population 
was suggested. 


23, The guiding principles for the first two 
and a half decade of planned development in 
health in India included measures to (i) make 
health services more accessible to the popula- 
tion (ii) developing the needed human resour- 
ces, (hi) provision of services for health, 
including maternal and child health, and fam- 
ily planning. Over time, the need to interact 
more closely with people, has been felt, and 
somewhat more emphasis was given to prev- 
entive and promotive aspects of health care. 


Committee on the Status of Women in India- 
1974 

24.The Committee on the status of women 
in India highlighted the impact of social atti- 
tudes on the health of women, which clearly 
revealed the poorer Jot of women, from the 
time of birth. The demographic analysis 
brought mto sharp focus the deterioration in 
the condition of the majority of women des- 
pite the advances in medical care and the 
general improvement in health services, 
pointing to the criticality of the social 
conditions. 

25. On the health side, it was pointed out 
that more resources were being spent for cur 
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3) Mass Education Programmes 
4, Legislative Measures 

5) Role of Voluntaiy Organisations 

6) Areas of Research 


Broadly, it stated that services for women, 
including mothers and female children, 
should be part of the general health system. It 
W’as recommended that the physical infra- 
structure be expanded and manpower for 
health cam be augmented. However, their 
emphasis on the qualitative aspects of mater- 
nal care as well as training was inadequate. 
The necessary infra-structure strengthening 
at village, primary and secondary levels, 
linked by an affective referral system, did not 
receive much attention. Instead, they recom- 
mended the establishment of various types of 
clinics. The need to modify medical under- 
graduate curriculum, in order to cater to the 
needs of mothers and children in rural areas, 
was rightly stressed; so also, the need to orient 
doctors in services. The TBA was identified as 
one of the most important person, in the 
provision of maternity services, and steps to 
involve her were outlined. The Committee 
underlined the need to have mass education 
programmes for mother and child care. Sev- 
eral legislative measures were suggested. 
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/e year plan period, 
h policy was fonnu- 
tplementation. The 
defined goals for 
i in maternal mor- 
d crude birth rate; 


coverage with antenatal care and immunisa- 
tion of pregnant mothers; and the control of 
leprosy, tuberculosis and blindness (from 
which women als suffer), were specified. The 
levels to be achieved over time were also spec- 
ified, The policy stated that “the highest 
priority"’ would have to be given to “efforts of 
launching special programmes” for the 
improvement of maternal and child health, 
with a special focus on the less privileged 
sections of society. Such programmes would 
required to be decentralised to the maximum 
possible extent, their delivery being at the 
primary level, nearest to the doorsteps of the 
beneficiaries. While efforts should continue 
of providing refresher training and orienta- 
tion to the traditional birth attendants, 
schemes and programmes should launched to 
ensure that progressively all deliveries are 
conducted by competently trained persons, 
and that complicated cases receive timely and 
expert attention, within a comprehensive 
programme providing antenatal, intra-natal 
and postnatal care”. Also, “organised school 
health services, integrally linked with a gen- 
eral, preventive and curative services, would 
require to be established within a time-limited 
programmes.” 

30. The seventh five year plan clearly states 
that primary health care will be the main 
sphere of action in health. It was stated that 
“women would be organised around availa- 
ble economic activities to enable them to 
actively participate in the entire process of 
socio-economic development, including 
health.” Care of pregnant and nursing moth- 
ers, young children and school-^ige children 

(both in and out of school) was stated to be a 
priority. 

ISSUES NEEDING ATTENTION 

31. Some of the critical factors and issues 
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ctims of possessive 
her kinds of neurosis, 
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of the present social 
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spirits This encourages manv creel practices 
and treatments which oTten lead to physical 
barm to the women. The primary health 
centres are ill equipped to deal with even 
simple mental disorders. 

34. With rapid urbanization and 
commercialization, the nutritions foods 
produced in the villages like fruits, 
vegetables, milk and so forth are being 
exported to urban areas thereby denying 
them to the rural poor. Growing poverty in 
the countryside is also encouraging such 
exports. This results in a further drop of 
nutritional levels of the rural poor. 

35. The Bhore Committee w-ay back in 
1946 recommended establishing a. primary 
Health Centre for each 30,000 population 
which has not yet been achieved. 

36. Health for All goals and indicators 
have already accepted and accorded primacy 
to maternal and child health care, inter-alia 
including a halving of maternal mortality, 
hundred percent coverage for ante-natal care 
and delivery by trained birth attendants by 
year 2000 AD. The health seiwices pro- 
grammes are already committed to work 
towards the achievement of these goals. The 
Technological and Societal missions for erad- 
ication of illiteracy, immunisation and safe 
water supply include certain critical indica- 
tors that will have impact on maternal and 
child care. How'ever, as in the past, the pres- 
ent efforts lack in scale and systematic organi- 
sation of the various components that 
together could radically alter the situation for 
women and children. Therefore, a compre- 
hensive programme of health care of women 
needs to be developed with a special Techno- 
logical and Societal mission to Halve Mater- 
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decade, female steriIi7at!ons have been pro- 
moted at a very high-rate. With the introduc- 
tion of laproscopy, female sterili/ations have 
reached high numbers amounting to almost 
90 per cent of all sterilizations. 


39. Research studies have shed light on the 
fact that the knowledge regarding family 
planning/ methods is low despite the huge 
amounts of money spent on propaganda. The 
only method known to all is sterilization. The 
high rates of abortion show the desire and 
need of the women for family planning and 
the failure of the family planning information 
and services to reach them in time Lapros- 
copic operations are being performed in sev- 
eral family planning camps without proper 
care and follow up. Consequent problems 
tend to create apprehension among people 
More inten<;ive propagation of spacing 
methods together with innovative strategies 
for delivery of supplies has to be taken up and 
spread of information about temporary 
methods accorded high priority. 

40. The shift towards female sterilizations 
has to be reversed, Ironically, while that pro- 
gramme mainly provides female centred 
methods most of the women using these are 
not really happy due to the side effects. Hor- 
monal reactions to oral pills, pain and heavy 
bleeding due to HID etc. are common com- 
plaints. In many areas women suffer from 
post-operative problems following tubec- 
tomy. The health personnel also concentrate 
most on sterilization (female) as it helps them 
to realize their target and earn cash rewards 


>d 

s for sex determi- 
led as in Maharash- 

ig in and abetting 
ished severely and 
jld be revoked. 

be considered to 
female children. A 
:heir family to one 
a regular monthly 
le girl child’s needs. 

1 to the family over 
a lumpsum, as this 
the female child as 
I easy money and 
d. 

children’s growth 
be monitored by 
d heights at regular 
dive interventions 
necessary, 

zation should be 
I children. 

; therapy (ORT) 
lated. ORT salts in 
aade available at a 
duce the mortality 

>e strengthened and 
provide to the girl 
n of women would 
1 of the programme. 


5 7 Efforts should be made to bnng a qual 
itative change in the attitudes against girl 
children. Media should be used for this pur- 
pose aiming to get the girl child to be accepted 
in the family and the society as an equal to the 
male child. 

5.8 Focus is needed on the adolescent girl 
(12-18 years), so that she attains her maxi- 
mum physical and mental capacities. It is 
necessaiy' to provide alternative options to 
early marriage. This can be ensured by a mix 
of education and employment opportunities, 
and enforcement of the law on minimum age 
of marriage. (18 years). The younger girl child 
needs to utilize health and education pro- 
grammes more fully. It has been proposed 
that the ICDS will also address this issue in 
specific areas. 

5.9 Adequate nutrition should be ensured 
for adolescent girls during the pre-puberty 
and pubertal growth phase to ensure ‘catch 
lip’ on physical development by providing 
supplements to deprived groups. 

5.10 Health and nutrition education 
should be promoted to ensure that preventive 
and promotive measures are adopted. The 
necessity of safe water, sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene also should be advocated* 

5.11 Immunization against tetanus and 
rubella should be introduced for this age 
group. 

5.12 Linkages with basic health care must 
be developed at the village level in view of the 
special problems of mobility faced by young 
girls. 
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nication campaign 
ireness of the law 
tf the girl before 1 8 
years and generate 
:re health implica- 
Ticn of such early 
ed. 

: to implement the 
; of marriage effec- 
consciousness for 
I for girls only after 
eferential employ- 
} and females and 
ment schemes for 
iousiy examined. 

/e school health 
aulated, should be 
:ial efforts must be 
5S to reach girls of 
are out of school, 
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nary school entry, 
3ol and at comple- 
rly, a girl child out 
ined and screened 
10 and 15 years of 
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as of health care. 

: school and non- 
should be inte- 
ral health services. 

apart information 
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)f child hearing, 
t women and lac- 
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This may be introduced as a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum in school, colleges and univer- 
sities. For girls/bpys who are not in school, 
anganwadi workers/ female CHWs may impart 

this knowledge. 

5.17 To improve women’s health status, 
there is no doubt that the general health servi- 
ces have to be made to respond to women’s 
specific problems, A strategy for improving 
the health of women in the reproductive age 
group would be to reduce the risk of death 
and illness associated with pregnancy as well 
as to reduce the exposure to pregnancy itselt 
Comprehensive minimal care during preg- 
nancy, childbirth and thereafter, steps to ame- 
liorate malnutrition as well as decrease the 
workload of women, and improved access to 
health services, particularly family planning 
services, should be the salient instruments for 
improving the health of women. 

5.18 Since women are severely restricted in 
their mobility, basic health care services must 
be made available to them as close as possible 
to their homes. Therefore, resources should 
be allocated as a priority to health services at 
the village, as well as at the first level of refer- 
ral. The services would be provided by the 
female health workers, supported by the func- 
tionaries and the community from the village, 
as well as supervisory echelons within the 
health sector. Measures should be taken to 
reduce the incidence of low birth weight 
babies. 

5.19 A minimum package of services 
should be available for pregnant women at 
village level. This should include at least 


Facilities for early detection of preg- 
nancy. with low-cost pregnancy detec- 
tion kits^ 


ntenata] check-ups 
ird trimester' 
k cases * 

: with iron and folic 
■ge; 

malaria in high 

te rest; 
education; 
ocally endemic dis- 
n; and 

for her illness. 

rained to assess pel- 
mt women to iden- 
and refer them to 
is will help in saving 
leaths and also to 
ill births. 

have to be on pro- 
iregnant woman in 
sure that adequate 
e first level of refer- 
mergencies such as 
jd labour and hae- 

prove village level 
the following are 

, supervision and 
id-wifery practices 
lie health workers; 
lelivery kits to the 
;rs and even to 

[rugs and supplies 
rs, and providing a 
the TBA; and 


ment of transport costs) for any emer- 
gency. when a woman has been 
registered for ante-natal care. 

5.22 Post-natal services should be availa- 
ble as close to the homes of mothers as possi- 
ble. In rural areas in several parts of India, 
women do not leave their homes for 40 days 
after delivery. Post-natal care should include. 

—A minimum of three contacts with the 
mother by the TBA and/or female health 
worker within the first 10 days after child 
birth 

— One massive dose of vitamin A within one 
month after delivery to all mothers* 

— Iron and folic acid for 50 per cent of 
mothers 

— Adequate drugs to deal with puerpural 
sepsis 

— Education for the mother’s nutrition and 
contraception as well as for infant feed- 
ing and health care, particularly immuni- 
zation. 

Women’s Health Care 

5.23 The health of women who are not 
pregnant or nursing, is an area which has 
received inadequate attention so far. Inter- 
ventions thus made can cause a significant 
difference to women’s health status not only 
between pregnancies, but also improve the 
outcome of future pregnancies. Moreover, 
the woman’s right to health care as an individ- 
ual must be promoted. 

5.24 Women with chronic or serious 
illnesses, such as tuberculosis, leprosy, vital 
hepatitis, anaemia, sexually transmitted dis- 


;tiiitegics for the PreventiMi of Blindness in National Programmes. A Primary Health Care 


liO 


i be promptly treated and 
one their pregnancy for a 
>d, 

irity should be given to 
ent ' control of all endemic 
hose which have a harmful 
generation (for example, 
Tismitted diseases, etc ). 

the Primary Health Cen- 
ice training to handle the 
syndrome and neurosis, 
igramine be taken up to 
ve altitudes prevalent 
'■s. 


ods produced in the vil- 
arily utilized to cater to 
the rural poor. Only the 
w ed for expon to u rban 
public distribution sys- 
i] to make basic foods 
i costs. 


work is needed on sex-linked, genetic 
disorders like muscular dystrophy and 
haemophilia, where women are the 
carriers, 

5.29 More Primary Health Centres should 
be set up in the rural areas to achieve the 
target of having one Primary Health Centre 
for each 30,000 population as recommended 
by the Bbore Committee in 1946, 

5.30 The timings of the dispensaries and 
hospitals should be fixed in a way which 
would be convenient to working w'omen. 

5.31 There should be a 24 hours creche 
facility for women patients with children in 
every hospital and PHC. 

5.32 There is a need for a humane Drug 
Policy and check on the pharmaceutkal 
industry that at present operates on the profit 
principle like any other industry. 


mid be placed on 
ly research pertaining 
occupational hazards, 
is of family planning 
Cndergraduace level 
luce courses relevant 


5.33 It is necessary to provide .safety equip- 
ment including powerful exhausts to remove 
harmful dust from the work environment and 
personal protective equipment like masks, 
feet protectors, eye glasses, ear muffs and 
gloves and .strong com race pi ions I'or the .safety 
ot women workers. 


(ergdonomics) as 
and occupational 

tenetics, related to 
>etic disorders and 
ts. 

te iev'el and above, 
conducted on ergo- 
' in women such as 
Trying loads. Also, 


5.34 There should be Refreshers/ Orienta- 
tion courses for the doctors on the subjects of 
W'omen's work and health. 

Family Welfare 

5.35 Family planning policy should be 
such that it will help w'omen have greater 
control over their bodies and enable them to 
make conscious choices on having or not hav 



'liildren and deciding the namber of 
ren they want 

5 injectjble contraceptives as well as 
contraceptives banned in developed 
des should not be permitted in the 

y- 

More research needs to be carried out 
iop contraceptives that can be used by 
id they should be propagated more 

Family Planning counselling needs to 
married and older women, selected 
ral surroundings for effective trans' 
the concept and its urgency. 

aproscopic operations should be 
up, 

isseminating information about 


tempor^rv methods of spacing should be 
act,orded h gn pnont_., 

5.41 Male ste^iii^at^ons (vasectomies) 
need to be encouraged. 

5.42 Recommended measures in the non- 
health sectors that critically influence health 
are as follows: 

~ Drinking water supply is a prime 
essential; 

— Fuel should be made available within 
easy reach to all: 

— Progressively more latrines should be 
made available, and their use encour- 
aged by special education efforts 
aimed at women; 

— Energy-saving devices for household 
work should be actively promoted for 
conserving women’s energy. 
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SEX RATIO IN INtMA 
(Female per tOOO male) 


— — — — Sex satJO 






955 


950** 


945** 


m 


94! 


930 


933 


dicherry 


,,rarGene«iaflndia,Reponedin'HeaHhStaustKS of lnd«’ Centra! Bureau !me%en«,Oirectorau 

Tl of Health and Famiiv Wdfere Government of New Delh> 
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India Stats 
Un’on Terntorj 


TafeSe 2 

SEX ratio in- states and IjNION territories of INDIA 


Tata! 


Rural 


Urban 


India*# 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

G«jarat 

Haryana 

Himaehai Pradesh 
Jaramu & Ksshtnin§ 
(tarnaiaKa 
<srgja 

Aadhya Pradesh 

•faharashtra 

(laiiipur 

leghaiaya 

agal&nd 

nssa 

tnjab 

ijasthan 

fckim 

mil Kadi! 

,para 

ar Pradesh 
St Bengal 


933 

951 

975 

984 

90! 

917 

946 

963 

942 

939 

870 

876 

973 

m 

892 

897 

963 

978 

1032 

1034 

941 

956 


878 

948 

768 

832 

905 

849 

795 

875 

926 

1021 

884 


937 

987 

971 

971 

954 

965 

863 

S99 

981 

999 

879 

884 

919 

950 

835 

864 

977 

987 

946 

945 

885 

893 

911 

947 


850 

969 

904 

m 

859 

865 

877 

697 

956 

957 
846 
819 


O' 

aman & Nicobar Islands 
rachal Pradesh 
idigarh 

a and Nagar Haveh 
1 

Daman and Dm 

ladweep 

fam 

cherry 


irojecied figures of Assam where census could not be held 


760 

774 

720 

862 

881 

629 

769 

688 

775 

974 

98! 

884 

808 

810 

808 

981 

1013 

919 

975 

986 

963 

919 

928 

893 

985 

977 

992 


10 disturbed conditions prcvatling there at the tune of 198! 


stson figures exclude poputsnon of area under unlawful occupation of Pakistan and China where census could not be taken. 

istrar Genera) of India, Reported in 'Health Statistics of India {1985). Central Bureau of Health Intelligence. Directorate 
real of Health Services Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Govt of India, New Delhi 



1000 > 
950-999 


900-949 


850-899 


Zmi < 650 


Kgraia 

Andhra Pradesh, Himachat Pn 
Wanipt^f, Meghaiaya, Orissa, T 
Dadra-Nagarhaveii, Goa-Dami 
Lakshadweep, Pondicherry 

Assam, Bihar, Qtijarat, h/ladhy 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Tripu 
West Bengal, Mizoram. 

Haryana. Jammu &. Kashmir, f 
Punjab. Uttar Pradesh, Arunac 

Sikkim, Andaman and Nicobai 
Chandigarh^ Delhi. 
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Tabfe 3 

sex R-^TIO IN SEI ECT STATES AND I MON TERHITOSIES IN' iNDlA--J97S AN’O 

(FEMALES PER 3Q0& \! ALESt 


es and Union 

rstort 


1981* 

hra Piadesb 

9^7 

9-!5 

if 

954 

946 

ivpur 

9i0 

97 J 

hand 

87! 

863 

>a 

988 

98 ! 

il Nadu 

978 

977 

a and Nagar Havcli 

iw)- 

974 

Daman and Diu 

989 

98! 

hadeweep 

978 

975 

ram 

946 

919 

icheiry 

989 

9S5 

A 

930 

933 


Registrar Gene^H! of India, Reported in ‘Health StatsMics &i India (!98!), Central Bureau cf Health InteUigence, 
Directorate General of Hea'th Services^Minsstry of Health and Family Welfare. Gon of India. New Delhi 

Regiitrar Genera! of inoia. Reported in ‘Pocket Book of Health Stansttes of India (39? 5). Centra! Bureau of Health 
inteJitgence, Directorate General of Health Services .Mmistry of Health and Famiiy Welfare Govt of India, New Delhi. 
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V 


US YEAR 


‘Figuresfo*" ' 
Sample Reg 
’'figures for ; 




TaUc 5 

AGE SPEanC DEATH RATES EOR FEMALES 1976 tnd I9S2 


Rural 

I 


Lrbers Comb.ned 


1982 

i976 

•9B2 

I9'?6 

!9S2 

4-5 7 

30 1 

20 5 

51.9 

40 2 

43 

3.3 

1 8 

5.1 

3 2 

! 9 

] 5 

I.O 

2 5 

1 7 

11 

20 

I 6 

2 9 

2-4 

3.8 

3.3 

24 

4 ! 

3 5 

35 

30 

2 2 

46 

32 

39 

33 

2.2 

48 

3,5 

45 

38 

25 

5 0 

4 0 

5 5 

6.3 

40 

47 

5.2 

76 

72 

46 

80 

70 

!2 1 

H.8 

8.4 

126 

!! 3 

16 5 

16.7 

n.5 

!8S 

15.5 

27 6 

23 7 

21,7 

33.2 

26.4' 

39 6 

403 

36 3 

464 

3S.9 

90 2 

83.4 

71.2 

85 5 

86,1 

13 2 

96 

7.1 

15.3 

11.9 


Registration Scheme, 
ir General of India 












Tab!e « 

AGE SEX SPECIFIC DEATH RaTES IN INDIA I^S"* 


oups 


M 

Rural 

F 

P 

Urban 

VI F 

P 

Comis'ned 
.Vf F 

P 

42 2 

■PN 

ijTt 

43 9 

21.2 

20.5 

20 9 

31 9 

40 5 

39 1 

34 

4J 

38 

i 4 

1.8 

i 5 

3 0 

3 ' 

33 

1 9 

! 9 

1.9 

OS 

1 0 

09 

1.6 

t 7 

! 7 

2 1 

2.7 

24 

l.i 

1 6 

! 3 

1 8 

24 

2.) 

25 

3.8 

.1 ! 

1,5 

24 

20 

23 

35 

29 

30 

3.5 

32 

2 2 

22 

■> 

2S 

3.3 

30 

3 7 

39 

3S 

2.4 

2.2 

2,3 

34 

35 

34 

48 

45 

46 

28 

2 5 

2.6 

45 

40 

4.2 

67 

55 

61 

50 

4.0 

45 

6.5 

52 

57 

97 

7.6 

S.t 

8 0 

4.6 

6.5 

9 3 

70 

82 

14.7 

12.1 

13 3 

12,9 

8.4 

10 9 

14 4 

U 3 

129 

21.7 

165 

19 2 

168 

n.5 

14 4 

20 7 

IS 5 

18 3 

34.6 

27 6 

33.2 

28.2 

21 7 

25 1 

33.4 

26 4 

300 

49.4 

39.6 

446 

42.7 

36.3 

39 5 

48 S 

38 9 

43 6 

98 1 

90 2 

94.2 

83.4 

71.2 

77 2 

95 5 

86 1 

90.S 

13 i 

13 2 

13 1 

77 

7.1 

74 

13 9 

31.9 

11.9 


Note : M~ Male 

F— Female 
P — Person 


Sample Registration System 1982, Registrar General of India, Reported m “Health Information of India"! 19S6), Central Bureau 
of Health Intelligence. Directorate General of Health Services, Niittmn Bhavan, New Delhi. 
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PESC’E\TaGE disthibetion- of 


labJeS 

4SJJ\G M.4I.F ASD FlAtA^LE NON-ADUtTS 


Area 

M 

! 

F 

Area 2 
M 

F 

Area 3 

F 

Area 4 

M 

F 

m 30 S 

5H ! 

ig 7 

62 ! 

13 0 

27 8 

76 

If 0 

3 S 

23 

■5 « 

3 ! 

19 .t 

'>*• *3 

4,3 

2.3 

15 4 

!6 3 

54 2 

:9 2 

89 

9,4 

29 2 

2%ii 

Manhekar, Purnima i )985l 

"The Gsr! Child m h 

tdia— Data sheet or> Kea’tf”. 

NatiOJia) Media Centre and UNICEF 



Table 9 

MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN IN PLNiAB 



Male % 

Female % 

itjon 

Infants 

2 35 

1835 


Toddlers 

7.98 

1471 


Pre-Schoolers 

4 26 

671 

rtntion 

Infants 

15 33 

30.38 


Toddlers 

21.00 

35.29 


Pre-Schoolers 

21 57 

3S 16 

n 

Infants 

25.64 

30 47 


Toddlers 

34 43 

35.67 


Pre-Schoolers 

39.48 

37 20 


Infants 

56.67 

20 SI 


Toddlers 

36 62 

14 33 


Pre-Schooiers 

34 68 

27 93 


t) Ghosh, “Dtscnminaiion Begins at Birth”, Presented tr. the Conference on the giri chile, UNICEF, !985 


TsWe Ifl : 

MPARBON BETWEEN THE NUTRJTJONAL STATUS OF MALE AND FEMALE CHILDREN 


Normal Nutrition 70'-80% of the Less than 70% of ibe 

expected vi.cighi expected weight 

for age fpjc ^gg 


M F M F M F 

86% m 10% 11% 4% 13% 

43% 36% 43% 24% 14% 50% 


ual report Community Health Department. CMC, Ludhiana, 1978 
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Table U 

SEXW ISE comparison OF FOOD INTAKE OF CHILDREN IN THE AGE CROUPS 3-4 AND 7-9 liEA S 




Age in years 




items 


3-4 vears 



7-9 years 

RDA 

.Vale 

Female 

ROA-^ 

Male 

Female 


IW’cight m grams) 


/Weight m gmmi) 


■ — - 

i;8 

90 

175 

253 

240 

250 


23 

18 

55 

49 

25 

70 

lal'v 

3 

6 

62 

0 

3 

75 

lies 






50 

nd tubers 

i5 

13 

40 

42 



'JQ 

17 

50 

17 

6 

50 


188 

173 

225 

122 

10 

250 

'd Jagg^ert 

13 

16 

22.5 

30 

!2 

30 

oiN 

5 

2 

30 

23 3 

8 

50 

Sautia’ Devecas and Goaavan Kamaianathan 

NA Women’s First decade”. Presented in the Conference on Women’s KE.SL UNICEF, New Delhi April 1985 


Table 32 

E PER CAPUA INTAKE OF CALORIE FROM MEALS PREPARED IN HOUSEHOLD KITCHm BY AGE AND SEX 
AND PER CAPITA MONTHLY EXPENDITURE CLASS 


Sex* Per capita expenditure (Rs) 



(!> 

20 or 
less 

2040 

40-60 

60-100 

above 

100 

all 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

16) 

17) 

naonths 

m 

173 

243 

222 

281 

441 

254 


r 

223 

246 

245 

279 

323 

255 


m 

3(3 

343 

387 

613 

617 

42« 

ar 

f 

375 

401 

451 

506 

740 

455 


m 

451 

529 

601 

7)0 

87! 

597 


f 

407 

479 

580 

620 

771 

565 


m 

613 

715 

855 

852 

993 

790 


1 

638 

723 

772 

855 

937 

776 



813 

883 

936 

JI50 

1193 

968 


f 

764 

834 

m 

1091 

1280 

952 



1046 

1258 

1498 

1585 

1930 

1446 


f 

(017 

1166 

1350 

1493 

1748 

1346 


w 

1250 

1406 

1623 

1669 

2025 

15J5 


f 

1078 

1273 

1455 

1643 

1831 

1498 


m 

I3n 

1453 

1684 

1761 

2018 

1696 


f 

1121 

1351 

1476 

1657 

1794 

1549 

c 

m 

1043 

1261 

(529 

1745 

2020 

1611 


f 

lOlS 

1195 

1344 

1464 

1633 

1355 


■jjj&k, f— female 


a, Targes, Oe^^t<ias, ftapnia; and KamalErrathan. Gadawati <)9S5). 

jmen’s Firsi Decade” jj/esentee at UNICEF dunng the "■ft'omen’i M6C consuiutioti” 
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Table 13 

GOALS fO» HEALTH AX0 FAMILY WELFARE PHOGRAMMES 


Indicator 

Estimates tn 1932 

Goals 

1990 

20£XS 

Infant mortality rate 

Rural 136(1928) 

Urban 7t)fi97S> 

Total 125 (1978) 

87 

below 60 

Perinatal monality 

62 (1976) 


30-35 

Crude death rate 

Around 14 

104 

9.0 

Pre-school child 

1 — 5 years) mortality 

24 (1926-77) 

15-20 

10 

daiernal mortality rats 

4-5(1976) 

2-3 

belcft 2 

tfe expectancy at birth (yearn) 

Male 52.6 (1976-81) 

5T6 

64 


Female 51 6 (1976-81) 

57 I 

64 

ibics with birth weight below 

30 gms, (petcentage) 

30 

18 

10 

jde birth rate 

Around 35 

27.0 

210 

ictive couple protection 

23.6 (March, 82) 

420 

60.0 

etntage) 

Reproduction Rate (NRR) 

1.49 (1981) 

1 17 

100 

rth rate (annual) 

2,24(1971-81) 

3.66 

1.20 

ty size 

4.4(5975) 


23 

ant mothers receiving inite- 

40-50 

60-75 

100 

care (%) 

ncs by Fratned 

30-35 

80 

■ 100 

ttendam (%) 

isatiofls status (% coverage) 

20 

100 

iOO 

' pregnant women) 
school children) 

0 years 


100 

100 

i years 

20 

100 

100 

iidren below 3 years) 

25 

85 

85 

fantsl 

5 

70 

85 

ants) 

65 

80 

85 

school entrants 


20 

85 

85 

new school entrants 


2 

85 

85 

"rcentage of disease arrested cases 

e detected 

20 

60 

«0 

itaae of disease arrested cases 

; detected 

50 

75 

90 

Incidence of (%) 

1,4 

0,7 

0.3 


t on T^ational Health Policy, Goverranent of fndjajMmistty of Health and Fanwly WaUare New Delhi (19*2) 
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TabJe 

!VT4KE of MTRfEN’TS IV DIFFERENT DEMOGR4PHiC GROUPS 


Le«than 5-!Q More ttian Labourers CuttivutvXs Oiherv 

5 Acres Acres 10 Acres 


aer cc'.! L-KC' ins: ds\ i 



3!i24 

1904 

2232 

15S9 

1718 

2040 

20)3 

i3du 

2!(J8 

2320 

26'?r 

2718 

2012 

2548 

232! 

La 

2’.j; 

2576 

2860 

3099 

2338 

2-701 

2526 

Prauesh 


2480 

2824 

2974 

2358 

2805 

2338 

shtra 

2t)0F 

2178 

2251 
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1948 

2413 
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!999 

2042 

2234 

2444 
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2319 

2097 
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1939 

2108 

240,3 

1905 

2221 

2059 
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1865 

2346 
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1806 
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2414 
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2377 
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57 5 

34 6 

37,7 

49 3 

490 
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56 6 

M 

67 2 

49 6 

62 4 

57 7 
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F3 3 

65.3 

76.3 

86,5 
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77 0 

67 0 
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53 3 

59 7 

72.3 

74,3 

55,7 

704 

55 9 
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5S8 

62 5 

65 7 

73 8 

S7.5 

70,3 

62.3 


5?; 

60 i 

64,5 

70 6 

56,9 

65.0 

58.0 

^adesh 

58 IJ 

59 9 

67 1 

74,5 

57.3 

69 5 

61,5 

ai 

48.'^ 

59 2 

76 3 

75 2 

46.7 

63 3 

61 3 

cin 

1)42 

66 2 

73.9 

77,7 

64.4 

69 9 

65,1 


Annua! Report (IS79) of National Nutrition Momtermg Bureau, National Institute of Nutrition. Hyderabad. Reported by 
Rajaram Etesgopia. Econornic and Polriicai Weekly. Vol, XVUI No 28, July 9, 198.'?, 


Table 15 

TAGE OF DEATHS BY CAUSES RELATED TO CHILD BIRTH AND PREGNANCY (MATERNAL)-! 97« to 1983 


iS 

1976 

1977 

1973 

1979 

1980 

1981 

I9S2 

1983 


n.6 

82 

310 

11.7 

12,5 

J3.7 

10.1 

10.7 


10.4 

n 2 

31.2 

16.1 

124 

80 

12,5 

12 1 


22 ! 

159 

146 

15,0 

158 

]7 7 

24 4 

18.9 

sgtiattcy 

ti 

17.2 

20.6 

18.2 

20 0 

158 

23.4 

26 2 

23,8 

child 

ti of mother 

86 

9,4 

9.5 

10 5 

13.4 

9.2 

7,2 

83 

< 

13 5 

18.8 

124 

117 

124 

13 1 

8.3 

116 


16.6 

15 9 

131 

150 

17.7 

14.9 

1! 3 

14.6 

Tout? 

fOO.C 

100.0 

1000 

fOOO 

100.0 

IDO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

eaths 

163 

no 

137 

ISO 

209 

175 

168 

206 

deaths 

!.£ 

J.O 

10 

i.t 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

12 


rvw of causes of Deaths (Rurai) 1980, 1983 
A Report R,G. India 
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TaWe U 

DIST3R18UTIOIV OF L5VE BIRTHS BV ORDER OF BIBTHS- 
ALI. INDIA 


Order of birth 

Rural 

i97S 

9f) Urban 

1978 

1 

23.45 

25 75 

2 

20,63 

23.33 

3 

17,49 

17,88 

4 

1.3 38 

12 22 

5 

969 

7.93 

6 or more 

15 36 

12 85 

Afi 

100,00 

too 00 


rce Regisirar Gencrai. India, New Deihi Survey on Levels. Trends and Diftereniiais in Feniiity, 157?. Government of India 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, New Delhi- 


Table 17 

PERCENTAGE OF BIRTHS BY TYPE OF ATTENTION AT 
BIRTH BY HURAl/URBAN, INDIA, 1?»3 


Sector 

Institutional 

Attended by 

Attended by 



training 

unirained 



professionals 

professional 

Rural 

12.6 

16 3 

71 1 

Urban 

45.4 

25.4 

29.2 

Total 

19.2 

18.1 

62.7 


• Sample Registration Bulletin 
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Legislation 


)r legal equality has been one 
icerns of the women’s move- 
world. Whether in the inter- 
if position in the parental or 
e or in the external situation 
cation, skills, professions, 
-ai] these involve the law. 


appropriate law's and evolving an effective 
machinery to implement those laws. And so, 
after independence, we have the phase of 
legal reform progressive, bold, legislative 
initiatives, which translated constitutional 
commitments and guarantees into laws to 
help improve women’s legal status. 


r, necessary to realise that 
he extent to which changes 
law. Attempts at bringing 
1 the status of women 
ilation or judicial activism 
ccess without a simultane- 
hange the social and eco- 
md the culture (values, 
udes) of society. 

t movement for women’s 
j the three major prob- 
iages, enforced widow- 
rights for women. The 
irraers at this stage was 
or the woman as a part 
tidu joint family. Their 
isure that w'omen were 
ally to undertake the 
ivives in the new social 
re emerging- On the 
■as of women activists 
)ai were to focus atten- 
based oppression of 


bbate took place dnr- 
^ and the discussions 
ition. These mainly 
u Code Bill, and the 
a framework which 
ire not accepted as 
political equals and 
s can be effectively 
ated. by passing 


5. The latest phase of the debate on women 
and the law started in the seventies. In 1971 
the Government set up a committee which 
presented the Report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India ‘ To\\,ards Equality' 
with a chapter on laws relating to w'omen. 
The debate was far more sharp this time, 
focussing on the gender bias in the law and 
making society aware of the oppression of 
women within the home and how widespread 
domestic violence is, resulting in several 
important amendments to existing as w'eil as 
fresh legislations. 

Constitutional Rights: 

6. All Indian laws get their sanction from 
the Indian Constitution which guarantees 
justice, liberty and equality to all citizen of 
India. The Preamble speaks of equality of 
status of opportunity for all citizens. Article 
14 states that “The State shall not deny to any 
person equality before the law or the equal 
protection of the laws within the territory of 
India”. It not only prohibits discrimination 
but makes rarious provisions for the protec- 
tion of women. Anicles 14, 15 specially 15 
(3), 16, 39 and 51 A (e)j deserve special men- 
tiort in this regard. Rights guaranteed under 
articles 14, 15 & 16 are fundamental rights 
and if they are violated by the State, a citizen 
can mow the High Court or even the 
Supreme Court. There have, however, been 
relatively few cases in which women have 



ality by moving the 


he women’s move- 
ainsi women, both 
and directly iink- 
;itions in a palriar- 
Toss both class and 
igories of violence 
d murder of young 
realised that these 
ressions of a wide 
iomestic violence, 
ig, cruelty, torture 
perience made the 
that wife abuse be 


die of bums were in the age group of 1 5 to 19 
years and were never married. 

10 In many cities special police cells have 
been set up to deal with complaints under the 
new provisions. While this is an important 
step towards dealing with domestic violence, 
experience shows that these police cells are 
not aware of the changes in the law and are 
operating, more or less, like counselling units, 
counselling being done by police personnel, 
who are neither trained in pfbfessional coun- 
selling nor have the attitudes which are con- 
ducive to understanding of the problems. The 
woman is often told to adjust to her prob- 
lems. She IS not seen as a victim of gender 
oppression and is charged with not adjusting 
to demands made on her by the husband or 
his family. 


1 with the Criminal 
) Act, 1983, which 
gal recognition to 
ng cruelty inflicted 
latives an offence 
idian Penal Code, 
le Law of Evidence 
de that if a married 
tthin seven years of 
tion in law will be 
latives abetted the 
se Indian Evidence 


actions have gone a 
e legal remedy to 
c violence in their 
found that women 
id violence in their 
i Study of thegirls- 
ns shows that in 
cent women who 


11. The Committee on the Status of 
Women in India had pointed out that certain 
“penal provisions in the law are definitely 
influenced by the established patriarchal sys- 
tem, the dominant position of the husband 
and the social and economic backwardness of 
women”. The future of women’s status will 
depend on a clearer understanding, by larger 
sections of women, of the Constitution and 
their willingness to utilise laws and legal pro- 
cesses towards fulfilment of constitutional 
promises. 

Rape: 


12. The Law Commission had in its 84th 
Report on Rape and Adlied offences pro- 
posed certain changes iiti the Indian Penal 
Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
the Indian Evidence Act. On the basis of these 
recommendations, the Go vernment amended 
the law on the rape and introduced the Crimi- 



11 m lyeu wnich was 
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n of the victim from 
ig investigation and 
I of rape to remove 
idition of the crime 
icement of punish- 
shifting of the onus 
, and are steps for- 
he woman vicitm of 
kind of treatment. 


Committee on the 
recommended that 
ded onlyasamatri- 
y for which may be 
ration... continuing 
criminal offence is 
an individual and 
the Penal Code.” 


iation has not been 
sme Court upheld 
Penal Code which 
the right to prose- 
rife though it does 
t the wife to prose- 
m her husband has 
has resulted in giv- 
vhich are denied to 
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ovisions of section 
[Consistent with the 
as of women and of 
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thequestion of poi- 
ire not concerned ” 
d needs to be re- 




15. The most recent case of Law being 
enacted to protect the woman victim is the 
law against the practice of widow burning or 
Sati. The law' was passed by Parliament in 
response to a national demand following the 
burning of the young educated Roop Kanwar 
on the funeral pyre of her husband in Deor- 
ala, Rajasthan. There has been some debate 
on Section 3 of the Commission of Sati (Prev- 
ention) Act, 1987 which states: 

“Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the Indian Penal Code, whoever 
attempts to commit Sati and does any 
act tow'ards such commission shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months 
or with fine or with both...” 

16. The Section appeared necessary as, in 
any case, section 309 of the Indian Penal 
Code penalises “whoever attempts to commit 
suicide or does any (Act) towards the com- 
mission of such offence... whatever the cir- 
cumstances may be. Women’s groups have 
however protested against the provision in 
the belief that no attempt at commiting sati 
would be spontaneous or voluntary. To some 
extent, this point was sought to be taken care 
of by specifying in the Act that “the Special 

Court shall .....take into consideration the 

circumstances leading to the commission of 
the offence, the act committed, the state of 
mind of the person charged of the offence at 
the time of the commission of the act and all 
other relevant factors.” 

17. The Act also prescribes the maximum 
punishment for the abetment of the commis- 
sion of Sati, to equate it with murder rather 
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eist of suicide aadei section 
SI Penal Code, as had been 
ases of commission of Sad. 
ies glorification of the pmc- 
ence and goes a long way in 
that Sati is a manifestation 
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tioa could not be banned, 
svery country has tried to 
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ion of marriage and fam* 
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or women and also boys 
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five of the Suppression 
Women and Girls Act, 
‘otbel keepers, procur- 
vent prostitution in or 
c places. The Act was 
•nore recently, in 1986 
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>oth men and women. 
mt penalties particu- 
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rmpanied by at least 
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‘^ofa woman social 
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ward to take custody of the rescued victim, 
must now be investigated by a recognised 
welfare institution or organisation before she 
is released. Provision is made for Police 
Officers to deal with offences of Interstate 
ramifications when dealing with Trafficking 
Compulsory medical examination of those 
rescued and their rehabilitation are also pro- 
vided for. 

20. The State protective homes or correc- 
tive institutions in which the rescued persons 
are kept are known for their poor living con- 
ditions with no rehabilitation programmes 
except marriage, which is treated as their ulti- 
mate destiny. This requires sympathetic 
effon and care by the State Governments 
which could involve voluntary organisations 
in running or supervising these institutions 
and linking up with available training and 
rehabilitation programmes. 

Dowry: 

21. The Dowry Prohibition Act, 196! was 
amended in 1984 and again in 1986 to make 
the provisions of this law more stringent and 
to plug the loopholes which had made it inef- 
fective. The period of limitation for fifing 
complaints was removed. The Court now has 
powers to act on its own knowledge or on a 
oomplaint by a recognised welfare organisa- 
tion, The offence has been made cognizable 
for the purpose of investigation. Protection is 
extended to the ‘complainant’. A new section 
on “dowry murder” has been introduced in 
the Indian Penal Code. The Indian Evidence 
Act amended to shift the burden of proof, to 
the husband and his family where dowry is 
demanded and the bride dies within 7 years of 
the marriage otherwise than under normal 
arcumstances, to the husband and his family 
Provision for appointment of Dowry prohibi- 
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1 of the Social Welfare 
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'Oluntary' groups with 
g have been rendering 
his field. However, there 
nt reversal of the trend 
nge in attitudes even 
urban elite. 


1 is legal and the Medi- 
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‘.es of legislation. But 
ie waa banned, a new 
^ child in the womb, in 
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vernment has made 
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ng the Maharashtra 
^renatal Diagnostic 
A, uniform Central 
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Indecent Respenentation: 

25. The Indecent. Representation of 
Women (Prohibition) .Act, 1986 which 
focussed attention on sexist advertisements 
and hoardings was passed b} Parliament in 
response to public protests against the way 
the media was projecting the image of women 
in degrading and undignified ways. The new 
law seeks to ban '‘indecent representation of 
women” by which is meant “the depiction in 
any manner of the figure of a woman, her 
form or body of any part thereof in such a 
way as to have the effect of being indecent, or 
derogatory to, or denigrating women or is 
likely to deprave, corrupt or injure the public 
morality or morals” There has been ci'iticism 
at the lack of more precise definition of what 
is derogatory to or denigrating women. The 
definition however would have to depend on 
the context or milieu in which the act has 
taken place, and the judiciary would need to 
take into account all circumstances which 
w'ould vary from place to place or time to 
time. The implementation of the Act would 
have to be observ^ed for a while to see if any 
changes are required. 

Marriage and Divorce: 

26. Historically, Hindu marriage wa.s not a 
contract between two consenting persons and 
there was no religious requirement that the 
two people getting married must agree, even 
formally, to living together as husband and 
wife. The courts in fact held that Hindu mar- 
riage was a •‘sacrament” The position is sim- 
ilar in Christian law. Even now, the law 
makes it virtually impossible for Christians to 
get a divorce and so they continue to be hus- 
band and whfe by religious and social coer- 
cion, The Muslim law makes marriage a 
contract by two consenting parties. While as a 
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jugal rights have come 
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ality. Under Muslim 
s legal right to have 
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5f Women has, how* 
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t> pointed out that 
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person (husband or wife) can initiate proceed- 
ings for bigamy most of these ‘marriages’con- 
tinue. Further, the existing penal provision 
against bigamy is defeated in a considerable 
number of cases because of the technical con- 
struction placed on section 17 of the Hmdu 
Marriage Act. The Committee recommended 
that even if essential ceremonies had not beeii 
performed, if the ceremony had given rise to 
a de-facto relationship of husband and wife, 
the offence of bigamy should be considered to 
have been committed, Significantly, despite 
the fact that the Committee’s other recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the 1976 
amendments, these were left out 

30. Although the law of divorce is different 
under each personal law, common to all is the 
fact that it is far easier .for the man to get a 
divorce. The Muslim man can unilaterally 
proclaim divorce on the woman; the Chris- 
tian man can get divorce on the ground of 
adultery, but the Christian woman has to 
prove adultery with incest, or with bigamy, or 
with rape, sodomy or bestiality. There is no 
provision of divorce by mutual consent in 
either Muslim or Christian Law. The Hindu 
Law has been reformed and the husband and 
wife have the same grounds for divorce, in 
addition to the option of divorce by mutual 
consent. By the recent amendment the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Law has also been 
brought on the lines of Hindu Law. Though 
women and men of all communities have the 
choice of getting married under the Special 
Marriage Act 1954 which has more equitable 
provisions for marriage and divorce, society 
still looks down upon a divorced woman as 
the culprit’ while the man is able to remarry 
without a stigma. Moreover, most women 
suffer from lack of education and economic 
independence and are left in a desperate situa- 
tion after divorce. 
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and women to adopt and the husband can no 
longer adopt a child without the consent of 
his wife. 

Right to Property 

34. Neither the personal laws based on reli- 
gion, nor the secular laws relating to property 
rights, give women equal rights to property. 
The question of providing equal rights to 
woman vis-a-vis man had been the subject 
matter of controversy and had been taken 
note of specifically while drafting the Consti- 
tution of India. 

35. The Hindu Succession Act, 1956 pro- 
vides equal share to women in the properties 
of their father. Section 14 of the Act gives 
women the right to acquire absolute owner- 
ship of property. Under this section, woman 
has now been given absolute power to dispose 
of her property as she thinks fit. The Act 
further lays down certain rules for succession 
to such property, independently of the general 
rules of succession given under section 8 of 
the Hindu Succession Act. Though the 
amended Hindu law has given the woman 
many new rights she cannot be a member of 
the coparcenary and cannot ask for a 
partition. 

36. Muslim and Parsi women have some 
property rights but not equal rights with their 
brothers. Under their respective law'sghe son 
gets twice the share of his sister. The Syrian 
Christian women were till recently governed 
by the Travancore and Cochin Succession 
Acts under which they got almost no prop- 
erty. However, recently the Supreme Court 
has ruled otherwise and these Christian 
women are now governed by the Indian Suc- 
cession Act 1956 which ensures to them equal 
rights to property. 
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secure for the citizens a Uniform Civil Code 
throughout the territory of India, The Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women in India had 
emphasized that the absence of a Uniform 
Civil Code and the “continuance of various 
personal laws which accept discrimination 
between men and women, violate the funda- 
mental rights and preamble of the Constitu- 
tion which promises to secure to all citizens 
‘equality of status V’and is against the spirit of 
national integration and secularism. The con- 
tinuance of different personal laws having 
different provisions in relation to women 's 
rights leads to inequalities against women 
vis-a-vis men as well as women vis-a-vis 
women. There is, therefore, an urgent need to 
have a Uniform Civil Code which guarantees 
equal rights to all Indian women and men. 
The adoption of a Uniform Civil Code would 
not only lead to gender justice, but would 
also ensure parity for people of different 
denominations. 

Family Courts 

40. Parliament passed the Family Courts 
Act in 1984 in order to provide a forum in 
which famiy disputes would be resolved in an 
atmosphere of reconciliation and under- 
standing, keep the advocates out and provide 
for counsellors to assist the judge. Unfortu- 
nately only three States have set up these 
Courts till this date and women are still com- 
pelled to seek justice in the normal courts 
where they are always at a disadvantage. 


Fig/t/s at Place of Work 


41. The Equal Remuneration Act was passed 
^ ® Act provides for equal pay for 

1 an ConsHtBtion men and women doing the same or similar 
lai! endeavour to work. It also forbids discrimination on the 
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other benerit *o all *nose working in home- 
based p ece rate situations Smulsrly, pro- 
vision needs to be made for compulsorv skills 
retraining programmes by the employers for 
women workers likely to be affected by the 
introduction of mechanisation and technoi- 
og} , The Nairobi Report has pointed out that 
""wbiJe women's input of labour in the formal 
and informal sector wdll surpass that of men 
by the year 2000, they v*dli receive an unequal 
share of the world’s assets and income”. 
Employment legislation should ensure equal- 
ity and provide benefits for women not only 
in the conventional and formal labour force 
but also in the informal sector, particularly 
wdth regard to migrant and service workers by 
providing minimum wage standards, insu- 
rance benefits, safe working conditions, etc. 
These benefits should also pertain to women 
W'orking in family enterprises and to other 
self-employed women. The National Com- 
mission on Self-Employed Women and 
Women in the Informai Sector has recently 
made a detailed study in this regard. 

CiiizemhiD 

45. The recommendation of the Comaiit- 
tee on the Status of Women that the Citizen- 
ship Act should be amended to ensure that a 
person born outside India shall be a citizen of 
India by descent if his father or mother is a 
citizen of India, is still to be implemented. At 
present only the children of an Indian father 
(not mother), are automatically Indian child- 
ren. This requires early rectification. 

Awareness and Legal Literacy 

46. Legislation is important but the imple- 
menting machinery at ail levels has to be sen- 
sitised and made responsive to women’s 
needs. Awareness and knowledge of women’s 
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ieve 3 01 inconic 1 ucic ja Uk.; 
cifc proMSion for free ega aid to women 
The traditiona legal service programme 
which consists of providing legal assistance to 
the poor seeking judicial redress, is not ade- 
quate to meet the specific need and special 
problems of women in our country. The suc- 
cess of the traditional legal service pro- 
gramme depends upon at least two factors' 

(i) The person affected should be able to 
realise that the problem she faces is a 
legal problem and that a lawyer can 
help her, and 

(ii) She must know where she can get such 
legal help. These two preconditions 
are markedly absent among women 
and would, therefore, render any tradi- 
tional legal service programme inef- 
fective and without meaning. 

49. Legal aid programmes for women, 
have to be developed which are not litigation 
oriented. These must consist of: 

(i) Creating legal awareness amongst the 
people and especially women, by mak- 
ing them aware of the rights/ duties 
conferred upon them by various legal 
aid programmes 

(ii) Holding Legal Aid Camps where law- 
yers go to different centres and give 
them free advice 

(iii) Conducting para-legal training pro- 
grammes for social workers and 
voluntary agencies and mobilising 
them for supportive action 

(iv) Supporting public interest litigation, 
by which social workers can partici- 
pate and carry forward the legal aid 
progra s for women 
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of Legislation 
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justice adminstration on the one hand and 
social activists and researchers on the other 

53. The process of effective implementation 
would also include orientation, training and 
re-training of personnel engaged directly or 
indirectly in administration of justice. 

Monitoring of Legislative Processes 

54. India, in the mid-1980s, presents the 
picture of a society which aspires to achieve 
an egalitarian social order assuring the dig- 
nity of the individual, while striving to main- 
tain its pluralist characfer and rich cultural 
heritage. 

55. Continuation of certain outdated pro- 
visions/procedures in our laws which bear 
little relationship either to the constitutional 
directives or the emerging social realities, 
create problems for the law enforcement 
agencies. There is also a marked absence of 
adequate enforcement mechanisms which has 
made many of the laws ineffective. 


56. A process of social audit of each legisla- 
tion must be organised through governmen- 
tal or non-govemmental organisations with 
the specific objectives of diagnosing problems 
encountered in effective implementation and 
identifying suitable remedial measures. 

57. Women, like other disadvantaged sec- 
tions in Indian society, have not fully realised 
the potential power that laws and legal pro- 
cesses hold for them in matters of develop- 
ment, They are ignorant of their own rights or 
are afraid or unable to enforce them due to 
expensive, complicated and long drawn out 
proceedings. Thus they do not have easy 
access to justice. There is an urgent need for 
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culation, on the part of women 
!se who support women s deve!- 
equity and justice, for expert 
y seeking interpretations prom- 
and social justice. 


'omen's Studies Centres could 
work relating to research 
a and dissemination of such 


information to governmental and non- 
governmental functionaries engaged in the 
field. 


59. An independent agency at the Centre to 
follow up implementation of laws for women 
and coordinate with State Governments is 
urgently called for. What we need is the will 
and the courage to enforce the laws which 
have been brought on the Statute Book, 



recru tment of women police officers 
made, women constabuiory etc. The 
approach of these cells should be 
redressal of grievances on the merit of 
each case and not merely ‘return to the 
family approach’. 

6 6 Police stations should maintain a list 
of social workers to assist in cases 
related to women. Identity cards may 
be issued to such persons. 


6.7 Since the Court culture so far has, by 
and large, been technical rather than 
imbued by concern for women or 
societal good (except in the case of 
certain landmark judgments), a mas- 
si%e programme for educating women 
on their legal rights as well as to create 
awareness, understanding and sensi- 
tivity in the personnel concerned W'lth 
the investigation and judicial process 
needs to be undertaken. Para-legal 
training programmes for social 
workers, voluntary agencies are also 
essential. This may be taken up by the 
proposed Resource Centre. 

6.8 A Uniform Civil Code for all C!ti7ens 
should be adopted by the year 2000 
A.D. 


6.9 Both spoiLses should have joint title to 
all property acquired by either spouse 
during the subsistence of a marriage 
and they should hold such properties 
as tenants in common, in equal shares 
But properties acquired by either 
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6.16 AH matrimonial suits against women 
should be filed in the district courts 
where women are residing. In the 
meanwhile, family courts scheme 
should be extended to all States. 

Maintenance etc. 

6.17 Necessary amendments in procedure 
must be brought about for mainte- 
nance to be paid through courts or 
arrangements made by the courts to 
ensure timely and correct payment. 

6.18 The minimum amount of mainte- 
nance should be calculated on the 
basis of basic needs of the woman and 
on the basis of the earnings of the 
spouse. 

6.19 Government /employers should have 
the power to order maintenance to 
aggrieved wives/ dependents of 
employees on an application by the 
woman and following an enquiry, the 
amount may be paid directly to the 
wife/ dependents. 

6.20 In case. of irretrievable breakdown of 
marrigige for causes other than enu- 
merated, divorce should be granted 
with a provision for maintenance for 
the wife (No fault divorce). 

6.21 Adultery should not be a penal offence 
but a ground for divorce. 

6.22 In the case of an unmarried man and 
woman residing together irrespective 
of their jcUgion and c aiming mar 
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Labour. 

6.30 Criteria for fixation and revision of 
minimum wages should be evolved 
without impinging on the right of par- 
ties to negotiate wage agreements. 

6.31 Legal safeguards 'facilities avaiiabie 
under various existing laws, such as 
the Minimum Wages Act, Equal 
Remuneration Act, Employees State 
Insurance Act. Provident Fund Act. 
and Maternity Benefits Act are not 
extended to the unorganised sectors 
Particular attention must be paid to 
providing decent working and living 
conditions to home-based and piece- 
rate workers. It should be examined to 
what extend and how these can be 
extended to these sectors. In this 
context, the recommendations of 
the National Commission on 

Self Employed Women may be 
studied. 

6.32 Trade unions and other organisations 
should undertake the responsibility of 
developing consciousne.ss among 
women workers about these legisiatn e 
provisions. Legal aid centres, lok ada- 
lais should also help workers in sort- 
ing out their problems m this and 
other contexts. 

6.33 Efforts should be made to bring 
together the dispersed and unorga- 
nised sections of the labour force into 
an organised entity so as to provide 
them with necessary bargaining 
strength. The trade unions have a criti- 
cal role in this regard. 
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Inter State Migrant Workman Act 
1979 provision for creches to contract 
labour must be extended to other 
industries and establishments 
employing 30 persons. 

6.38 The Maternity Benefit Act of 1961 and 
Employees State Insurance act, 1948 
should be examined and wherever 
possible extended to the unorganized 
and agricultural sectors. 


vernment of India is the largest 
er of women. It should ensure 
luiations regarding maternity 
, provision of creches at its 
ites and wage fixations are 
[ to. 


Citizemfup 

6.39 Children of Indian mothers born else- 
where should automatically be 
assured Indian citizenship as in the 
case of children of Indian men. 
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participation of women, the problems faced 
therein and the strategies to be evolved. 

3, It is necessary to attempt a. definition of 
political participation which is broader than 
the one covering women's participation only 
in the electoral and administrative processes 
It includes the gamut of voluntary activities 
with a bearing on the political processes, 
including \oting. support of political groups, 
communication with legislators, dissemina- 
tion of political views and opinions among 
the electorate, and other related activities. 
Besides social relationships, there'are spheres 
of power-relationships which are generated 
and institutionalized by being used to encour- 
age, control or move people’s behaviour, atti- 
tudes and beliefs in specified directions. 
Political participation can be considered to 
include an involvement in any form of organ- 
ized activity that affects, or seeks to affect, 
these power relationships. It refers broadly 
also to “activities by those not formally empo- 
wered to make decisions, these activities 
being mainly intended to influence the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of those who have pow- 
ers for decision making". In fact, protests and 
demonstrations against those in power also 
form part of political participation. Women’s 
participation has covered a range of activities 
including movements, protests and support 
meetings on all issues connected with labour, 
dow'ry, rape, domestic violence, price-rise, 
food adulteration and deforestation, as also 
movements for the promotion of peace. 

4. An analysis of the above terms, with 
particular reference to the participation of 
women, indicates that there has only been a 
limited application, mainly because of var- 
ious dubious considerations of social, eco- 
nomic and political variables. Broadbased 
political participation of women is severely 
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Review of Political Participation of Women 
1977-87- 

6. In India, limited adult franchise was 
granted to women in 1937. Since then, 
women have been participating in political 
processes, as voters, as candidates contesting 
the elections, involved in deliberations both 
in the State Assemblies and Parliament and 
also through holding public office at different 
levels and in the judiciary where women per- 
form watchdog roles in the protection of 
sanctioned rights. 

7. The decade under review coincides with 
the International Women’s Decade. Hence, 
an assessment of the role of women’s aware- 
ness, priorities, thrusts etc., as a result of the 
forces generated during the women’s decade 
can also be made. 
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Women as voters: 

8. Voting is the basic activity by which the 
citizen get assimilated in the political process. 
The following table shows the comparative 
participation of men and women in three elec- 
tions viz. 1977, 1980 and 1984. 


al voting 
rccntage 

Per cen lum-out 
of newvoters 

Per cent turn-out 
of women voters 

0.49 

65 63 

54.96 

i6.92 

62.15 

51 22 

3 61 

68.17 

58.6 


m m formal elec- general awareness among the community of 
dependent on the the importance of exercising franchise, and 
e political parties, the overall political culture. No serious 
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amentary elections has not increased signifi- 
cantly over the years. Political parties seem 
uniformly reluctant to field women candi- 
dates. The high cost of electioneering is 
another deterrent to most women candidates 
Because of these factors there is an increasing 
tendency among women to contest elections as 
independent candidates. Inspite of this, the 
present Parliatnent has the largest mimber of 
women members ever since independence 
(Table - 1) 

13. The proportion of seats won by women 
to the Lok Sabha stands in 1988 at 46 seats 
out of a bouse of 537 seats. The Rajya Sabha 
has 28 women in a house of 245 seats. There 
has been a greater representation of women in 
the Rajya Sabha by nomination. 

14. The pattern is not very different at the 
State level. The ail India total stands at 44 
women elected out of 24 1 women contestants, 
as against i486 men out of 841 5 male contest- 
ants (Table - II}. For instance, in Orissa in 
1980, for the House of 147 members, 10 con- 
testants were women of whom only 5 were 
elected. In 1980 in Tamil Nadu, 5 out of 17 
women candidates won. An indepth study of 
women at grassroots level politics reflects a 
similar trend. Interviews with 143 women 
members of Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
Parishads in Maharashtra reveal that the 
women of upper castes, wives of big land- 
owners and politically influential persons, 
tend to pre-dominate in the positions 
reserved for women in local bodies. However 
the redeeming factor is that women in rural 
areas are capable of progressive thinking and 
have the potential for valuable social partici- 
pation if a conscious effort is made to secure 
their involvement. 

Wb/niSn in Office 

15. Despite the general depressed picture of 
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lice for the least privileged, was felt essential 
The CSWl report suggested the establish- 
ment of all-women panchayats at village 
level, with autonomy and resources of their 
own for the management and administration 
of w'elfare and development programmes for 
women and children, as a transitional mea- 
sure to break through the traditional atti- 
tudes that inhibit most women in articulating 
their problems or participating actively in the 
local bodies. The Empowered committee, 
w'hiie examining the recommendations, sug- 
gested that the sub-committee, while examin- 
ing the subjects relating to management and 
administration of programmes for women 
and children should have the power of pan- 
chayat with earmarked funds. 


17. Participation of women in Panchayati 
Raj institutions has been recognized as a step 
towards equality. The Committee on the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions, 1978 recommended 
the reservation of two seats for women m 
panchayats and to co-opt women in case they 
did not come through elections. It also sug- 
gested that a Committee of women be set up 
within panchyats to operate specific pro- 
grammes for women and children. The co- 
option of two women members in 
panchayats, has not brought any perceptible 
impact on women’s participation in the Pan- 
chayati Raj bodies, Co-option is done only in 
letter and not in the spirit of getting the 
women involved in panchayat activities. The 
participation of women in panchayats as it is 
today hardly gives any scope for women 
members to participate effectively and inde- 
pendently in democractic and political pro- 
cesses or to influence decision making, 

18. The'Minister of Agriculture, in a recent 
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changes m the ®xist ng dcwr\ ^aws They 
ha e a so given useful si gaestioii's such as 
having a National Comiriscion on V^omen 
having women judges on family courts and 
special courts for hearing cases of dowry 
deaths. On various occasions, they have 
raised questions regarding the common civil 
code, immoral traffic in women, dowry- 
deaths and rape cases. 


Women in the Political Parlies: 

11. Besides participation in the general 
elections/ contesting elections is a very impor- 
tant dimension of participation is through 
the political party. As far as political parties 
are concerned, although at election time dec- 
larations are made of granting 1 5-20 per cent 
seats to women, no party has been able to 
achieve the target. In fact many studies have 
shown that before the women’s decade, polit- 
ical parties were not even ..stressing on 
women’s issues, in their campaigns or is 
mobilizing rallies. In the last decade all polit- 
ical parties have shown great interest in 
women’s problems as a result of various 
developments but primarily due to the pres- 
sure of women’s groups. Parties in their 
manifestos promise to women all opportuni- 
ties for increased participation in social, eco- 
nomic and political life. Yet, the record of 
most of the parties is poor so far as women 
are concerned. Though exact figures are not 
available, it' can be safely presumed that 
membership of women in parties does not 
exceed 10 to 12 per cent of their total mem- 
bership. Parties hardly make a sincere 
attempt to reach out to women or to put them 
in positions of authority. To take the exam- 
ple of Congress (1), Mrs. Indira Gandhi was 
the only woman President of the Congress 
Party in the post-independence juried 
Though she had stated that “^women have a 
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women noiu cruciai puMnujua m 
the main reasons lor the growth of autonom 
ous women’s groups is the disillusionment 
that arises, owing to a consideration of 
w'omen by some political parties as peri- 
pheral elements, inspite of their involvement 
in day-to-day political work. This is not a 
problem on the Indian scene only, but is a 
global issue, which could only be solved with 
the growing awareness and rightful assertion 
by women. 

Women in the Trade Union Organization 

24. Participation of women in trade unions 
has been a topic which has acquired signifi- 
cance during the last two or three decades 
Studies have shown that though it might be 
difficult to participate in day to day activities 
of the trade unions, women have provided 
very great strength during crisis periods, such 
as strikes. A recent study on the more than a 
year long textile strike of Bombay in 1982 
proved that without the support of both 
women textile workers and the wives of male 
textile workers, the leaders would have found 
it difficult to continue. 

25. A distressing fact is that the prevalence 
of partriarchy prevents men colleagues from 
accepting women’s crucial role. In a recent 
conference on the problems of working 
women and their participation in trade 
unions, a scholar noted: “Today after more 
than a decade of our struggle we find to our 
satisfaction that the question and problems 
of working women and women in general are 
being discussed widely in our country by var- 
ious organizations, individuals, press and 
also by the Government. The question is also 
being highlighted in international forums” 
Despite these efforts, many trade unions in 
the country are yt* pay adequate attention 
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hgh on the sex it att ude ot mdinstrsam 
trade unions. It is well-known that women 
constitute a majority of the unorganized 
labour force. The %vorking conditions in this 
sector are abyssmal. There is no secunty 
jobs, no fair wages, no facilities and no rights 
to demand for the improvement of their 
situation etc. It goes to the credit of grass- 
roots level organizations such as the WWF 
and SEWA and the researchers who ha\e 
highlighted the problems of these women, 
that attempts are now being made to create 
some kind of structure to ventilate their prob- 
lems. In the absence of support from the 
official trade unions, the w’omen workers 
turning to some of the women’s organiza- 
tions for pressing their problems is a very 
striking trend. 

29. Studies have shown that whenever 
w'omen took up issues such as low wages, 
inhuman working conditions, and health 
hazards by organising meetings, putting up 
posters, etc., women workers were 
harassed and victimized. They were threa- 
tened with arrest and rape, and all kinds of 
pressures from parents, in laws were used to 
demoralize the women. Employers preferred 
to use the "putting out’ system and "piece rate 
system to enrolling women on their pay rolls. 
The recently published report of the National 
Commission on Self Employed Women Sc 
Women in the Unorganized Sector, has made 
several recommendations to ensure the inclu- 
sion of women in the unorganized sector m 
the entire gamut of trade union activities. 

Informal Participation of Women 

30. Political participation, viewed from a 
broader perspective, includes participation in 
any organized and deliberate activity that 
seeks to influence or alter the character/ func- 
tion / structure/ policies/ assumption/ behav- 
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significant events 


which dramatically brought the forefront 
women s issues n tne last decades has been 
tne re-opening of the Mathura rape case m 
the Supreme Court which triggered off a 
women’s protest movement. A series of ral- 
lies, campaigns, morchas, dhamas and dem- 
onstratioDS were held to protest against rape, 
wife beating, dowry deaths, molestation of 
women, media distrotions, foeticide and 
other issues. 

33. Women from various castes, communi- 
ties and regions have participated voluntarily 
and together, to raise their vioce on impor- 
tant issues. Current rural struggles in Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Marathwada region and 
five Tamil Nadu districts centre on various 
issues ranging from expropriation and redis- 
tribution of the land of a Bodhgaya mahant 
in Bihar, the politics of liquor licencing and 
government water supply in Himachal Pra- 
desh, to struggle for canal water and public 
lands by untouchable poor peasants in 
drought prone Marathwada, and struggle for 
self-respect, employment and justice among 
Tamil Nadu landless labourers. 

34. In this narrative of women’s participa- 
tion in mass movements, the illustration of 
the Chipko Movement stands out promi- 
nently. There is a feeling that a genuine mass 
based women’s movement can grow out of 
the grassroot participatory organnations of 
women. Through such participation will 
emerge political consciousness of wompn. 
The Chipko Movement initiated in 1972-74 is 
an example of the powerful impact that 
women s initiative can have on the power 
brokers, contractors and family members. 
Where women shoulder major burdens and 
the drudgery of bringing fuel, fodder and 
water from long distances, any action which 
affects these sources of livelihood adversely 
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•en visible in mass move- 
;s and protest struggles, 
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^omen’s participation is 
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len activists and scho- 
their role in the grass 
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:ade, and particularly 
tain deliberate efforts 
piement some of the 
Conference of Non- 
loping Countries, in 
irobi World Confer- 
Forward Looking 
jcement of Women, 
n found possible by 
e number of women 


candidates that they had planned, and by 
elected governments in the Centre and States 
to appoint the minimum number of women to 
ministerial positions. One significant step 
has, however, been the formation of the 
Department of Women and Child Develop- 
ment which is part of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. The Constitution of 
a separate Department of Women has helped 
in focussing programmes for women's devel- 
opment. Efforts are also being made to reach 
out to the women in the poverty sector 
through various welfare schemes and 
programmes. 

37, The incorporation of Equality for 
Women as No. 12 in the Twenty Point Pro- 
gramme of development enunciated in 1986, 
and certain special schemes like Legal Liter- 
acy Programmes, Awareness Generation 
Programmes, Prevention of Atrocities 
Against Women are evidences of conscious 
attempts made by the Government to 
empower w'omen to handle complex situa- 
tions, The setting of the National Expert 
Committee on Women Prisoners and the 
National Commission on Self Employed 
Women are significant steps in the right direc- 
tion. The most formidable hurdle in the pro- 
grammes and policies of the Government has 
been non-implementation or very limited 
implementation of these measures. Before 
recommedations to remedy the situation are 
suggested, it would be useful to have a brief 
discussion on why women's participation in 
political affairs is limited. 

38. As mentioned in the Non-Aligned Doc- 
ument, “understanding of obstacles to 
women’s effective participation in political 
life has generally been clouded by various 
assumptions regarding women’s behavioural 
pattern, their “backward consciousness”, 
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the rules of the game of politics and are called 
an'emirme or act n politics guidecf by the 
standards of feminity and are seen as 
peculiar, 

41. A veiy- strong reason explaining 
women’s limited participation has been the 
theory of women’s “backward consciouness”, 
How'ever, it has been seen that in non-formal 
mass movements, women responded with 
great enthusiasm and responsibility on cru- 
cial themes. Whether it is a movement against 
foreign government under Mahatama Gand- 
hi’s leadership or it is a protest against vested 
interests in economic or political spheres or 
confornting the oppressive landlord or con- 
tractor, women have not hesitated; they have 
made sacrifices and suffered repression along 
with men. 

42. The observations that women when 
elected do not participate in the debates or 
women elect those candidates whom their 
men wish to support, have been proved 
worng with more and more research findings. 
Women do raise relevant issues on a wide 
range of subjects, and studies on voting 
behaviour suggest that the secret ballot sys- 
tem helps considerably in exercising individ- 
ual preference, though these findings/ revela- 
tions are underplayed by policy makers and 
political scientists due to gender biases, 

43. Subordination of women in society acts 
as a structural constraint to their participa- 
tion in political activities. Owing to the 
gender-based division of labour in the family, 
women have to bear the full responsibility of 
household chores, it is the woman’s duty to 
bring fuel, fodder and water and to cook. 
They have to look after the rearing and edu- 
cation of children besides socialising. These 
constraints operate more or less for all classes 
and communities of women 
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'ements which are issue* 
achieving concrete objec- 
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0 someone and suffer the 
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activity requires routine, 
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requires information, 
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relationships of various systems in society, 
implications of political actions and policies 
and many such issues need to be explained to 
w'omen so that they participate intelligently 
and consciously. 

47. If women have to beccme integrated 
fully into political life, cultural change is 
necessary. In the past few' centuries, the world 
has been divided into the separate spheres of 
the public and private. While women are no 
longer restricted to “private” activities related 
only to their families, their outside activities 
are “privatized” by men and society at large. 
Another pre*requisite for women to be active 
participants in decision making activities, is 
the provision of facilities, like education, 
training, information and above all, 
eccnomic security, 

48, in conclusion, it may be said that dur* 
ing the Womens' Decade, there has bessn 
some achievement in making women visible in 
the political sphere. There has been more pos- 
itive action on the part of the govenunent to 
integrate women in the decision making pro- 
cess. It appears that the operation of larger 
polidco-econoimc forces generate a political 
culture that women find difficult to get 
involved in. Women through the Constitu- 
tion have been allowed to enter politics but 
there is a vast difference between allowing 
and integrating. As a scholar puts it “Tokra- 
tion is not an active principle, it is a passive 
one. It places a premium on the elimination of 
tangible barriers but makes no commitment 
to a posMw value of inclusion and member- 
ship. Political liberation of women, therefore, 
would mean that women would be seen not as 
deviants or even as welcome strangers” In 
short, women’s real active political participa- 
tion will necessitate changes both in value and 
in the social structure. 
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' international events, 
of various systems of 
^ political actions and 
other such issues need 
►men. 

in positions of power 
women’s issues. 


istries at the centre and in state governments 
and they must be allowed to function in areas 
suitable to their capacities and not be res- 
tricted to ‘soft’ sectors. 

*The Planning Commission and all minis- 
tries and government departments must have 
a Women’s Cell. 

* Ail government delegations to interna- 
tional meetings must include at least one or 
more women members. 

* Wherever a Committee or Commission is 
set up by Government for any purpose, 30 per 
cent of its representation must be of women. 

* The Union and all State level Public Ser- 
vice Commissions must have women 
representatives. 

* The Planning Commission and State 
Planning Boards must have adequate repres- 
entation of women. 

50 per cent of ail grassroots functionaries 
must be women. To facilitate its implementa- 
tion, relaxation of minimum educational 
qualifications is needed, which can be supple- 
mented by short training courses for women. 


Id effectively secure 
in decision making 
ate and local levels, 
pecial measures for 
ndidates: 


* Reservation should be made of 30 per 
cent seats at panchayat to zilla parishad level 
and local municipal bodies for women. Wher- 
ev^ possible, higher representation of dalits/ 
tribals, women of weaker sections should be 
ensured. 


be inducted in min- 
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* 30 per cent of executive heads of all 
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trai. State. District. Block and wherever pos- 
sible at village level should be formed 
consisting of representatives of important 
women’s organiaations. 
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chayati raj as exclusively 
cies and all executive posi- 
lumber of territorial juris- 
>r women candidates. 
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Committee at Cen- 


7.9 Executive bodies of trade unions must 
include more women. 

7.10 One of the greatest hurdles in contest- 
ing electin’"- IS the exhorbitant expenditure, 
Thf. factor not only makes it difficult for 
women, v/ho have very limited independent 
resources to participate, but completely elim- 
inates women in the poverty sector from 
entering the arena. This situation leads to 
prominence of upper castes, upper classes, 
urban women in. the political sphere. To 
counteract this inequitous situation, serious 
steps must be taken to reduce election expen- 
diture. Further, enormous amounts needed 
for election, lead to corruption and various 
nefarious practices. If steps are taken to 
decentralize the political machinery, then 
unnecessary expenditure in reaching out to a 
very large electorate could be avoided. 

7.11 A major step needed to facilitate 
women’s participation both in formal and 
informal political processes is provision of 
support services. In all kinds of public partici- 
pation as well as in seeking opportunities for 
self-development, the primary responsibili- 
ties of women for looking after home and 
children always come in the way. Unless 
arrangements are made for child care and 
other domestic responsibilities, sustained 
participation of women in the public sphere is 
not possible without the integration of men in 
the private sphere. This not only means that 
men share the familial responsibilities but a 
new value needs to be given to this joint shar- 
ing both in public and private spheres which 
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ticipatory political 
ry organizations or 
nations is very em- 
it when NGOs are 
f pressure groups, 
0 become alert, 
eness of the com- 


munity INUUS can ncip ni iiciuiub 
who are responsible to the pieople They can 
focus the attention of the people on cracial 
issues facing women and elect members who 
understand those issues and are working 
towards it. Organizations and Grassroots 
women’s groups have in fact effectively 
drawn the attention of the government to 
atrocities perpetrated on women, to custodial 
rape, to harassments for dowry, to plight of 
the women in the unorganized sector, and so 
on. NGOs can also provide training for future 
women leaders. They can organize legal liter- 
acy programmes and study circles for politi- 
cal education as well as develop participatory 
methods of working, and thus serve as a prac- 
tical training centre for effective political par- 
ticipation by women. They should not adopt 
a beneficiary or ‘welfare’ approach while 
working with their target groups. Even if a 
few N GOs play their role adequately and with 
courage, a new climate of commitment and 
responsibility could be generated. 


7.16 NGDs should work as pressure groups 
or political action groups to press for the 
fulfilment of promises. They should also pro- 
vide support to the elected women represen- 
tatives, when they are presenting women's 
cases in the deliberative bodies. In short, 
there should- be a very strong link between 
women representatives and those organiza- 
tions working with the community. 

7.17 Media should play a productive role in 
enhancing women’s participation. It should 
give wider coverage to various activities and 
measures taken by women, and should high- 
light the problems of women. In order to 
project women’s issues and achievements, 
perhaps mainstream media may not be ade- 
quate and therefore it is sary to 


cernate media system that could 
en’s struggles and experiences, 
values which encourage gender 
justice, and build up a positive 
nen participating in public life, 

cliticization of women, network- 


ing and creation of pressure groups represent- 
ing genuine issues and felt needs are essential. 

7.19 A massive awareness campaign aimed 
at eliciting the support of electors (both male 
and female) around causes will have to be 
undertaken. 
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)f communication are reflec- 
of society which, m turn, are 
taified through communica- 
nt meted to women and girls 
! of human communicatioii. 
iling attitudes and values 
t a particular society. Image 
communication reinforces 
the dominant stereotype 
Lod girls are that of; (i) Less 
beings; (ii) Instruments for 
t; and (iii) Key to commer- 
s age of advertising. To 
rcle of existing ‘undesira- 
iect the reality of the lives 
would need an overhaul 
existing communication 
veil thought out National 
icy on Women and Girls. 


he path of development 
y half its population to 
to utilize their potential 
The success of all devel- 
>rogrammes including 
ucation, small family 
utrition etc; depends 
t'ement and participa- 
an resource develop- 
iping women and girls 
wkdge and skills to 
id equal involvement 
nation’s development 
ities- Formal educa- 
man development is 
rm process. Thus, in 
j India, it is critical to 
other forms of com- 
aditional folk forms 
icomes imminent as 
^llst forces are at 
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equalitv These claim legitimacy and di.stort 
old ciiituraS traditions, religious practicesand 
community rights. Thus It is critical for educa- 
ting the masses and inculcating new values 
so as to give practicai shape to the con.stitu- 
tional guarantee of equality of status and 
opportunity to both men and women. 

3 Both, common experience and severs! 
systematic research studies, reveal that the 
mass media so far have not been effective 
instruments to inform and prepare society 
about women’s new roles in national develop- 
ment. This is largely due to the very limited 
reach of mass media among women and girls, 
especially in rural areas. Even the limited 
exposure is mainly in the form of entertain- 
ment films or film-based programmes provid- 
ing little opportunity for education about 
new values tasks or skills. Media content and 
production also leave much to pe desired in 
terms of making educational programmes 
meaningful or attractive enough for the com- 
mon men/ women. In these circumstances, 
the expansion of media facilities, especially of 
electronic mass media like television, is both 
an opportunity and a risk in the case of 
women and girls. Used wisely on the basis of a 
well thought out communication policy for 
women and girls, mass media like the televi- 
sion can be a great instrument for social 
transformation towards women’s greater par- 
ticipation and equality. 

Situational Analysis 

4, In India, media facilities have expanded 
enormously over the years since Independ- 
ence f 1947). In recent years, there is a definite 
policy shift in favour of adopting new com- 
munication technologies to accelerate the 
pace of development and change in the coun- 
try. The country is on the threshold of a new 
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urban slums, community sets have been pro- 
vided in villages and tribal areas. In 1987, the 
number of community TV sets was estimated 
to be about 22.250. Despite this, the viewing in 
rural areas continues to be very limited. 

8. There are about a million videos in the 
country. The video has reached many a small 
town restaurant, long route buses and even 
remote villages in some areas, serving as a new 
status symbol and a source of ready entertain- 
ment, mainly films, for a very large number of 
people in the country. .Although until now, 
video is largely used for entertainment, it has 
the great potential of being used for educa- 
tion as well. 

9. Like the television and video, films ako 
have a limited outreach. Although India is the 
largest producer of feature films, about 992 
annually, the cinema houses in the country 
are limited, about 1 1 ,200 with approximately 
1 1 .5 lakh seats i.e., 7.4 seats per one thousand 
population. Most of the cinema houses are in 
metropolitan cities and large towns. 

10. On the whole, the reach of mass media 
in India is rather limited especially in rural 
areas, among women and slum dwellers. This 
IS mainly due to four mutually reinforcing 
factors. These are : (1) Low literacy (about 35 
per cent); (2) Low purchasing power (about 
40 per cent of the population lives below 
poverty line); (3) Poor means of transporta- 
tion for timely delivery of newspapers, or 
maintenance of radio/ TV sets; and (4) Lack 
of relevant information, if purposive com- 
munication is the. aim of mass media. 

1 1 . Studies reveal that there is a noticeable 
association between backwardness or under- 
privileged condition and deprivation of com- 
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ever. there were ambiguities vithin the Plan 
v^hich must have been confusing for com- 
municators. ^mong cther.-i. there were obs- 
cure references to “'the needs and interests” of 
girls and women, without clarifying whether 
this meant existing felt needs of these submis- 
sive and inarticulate persons, or those to 
which they could aspire, for reaibing w'hich. 
they could demand attention. As a result, the 
years that followed saw a quantum increase m 
programming for women but not so clearly a 
qualitative progress. A welcome infusion of 
analytical programming only came in the 
mid-1980s, and that too only in some parts of 
the media. 

14. Policy enunciations in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan {1980-85) were more precise. A 
separate chapter on women and development 
was incorporated in the Plan for the first 
time; significantly, it spoke out clearly the 
need to integrate objectives for women’s 
development with broader national objec- 
tives; it called for re-examination of school 
curricula, school books, teacher training as 
part of the needed drive to build awareness 
and provide necessary knowledge to girls. It 
also urged the provision of home science edu- 
cation to both men and women so that the 
concept of “symmetrical families” could be 
fostered. In referring to the need for an 
improved data base regarding women, it also 
implied the need to invest in developing feed- 
back mechanisms to monitor the worth of 
communication and education efforts. While 
the Sixth Plan pronouncements on women’s 
development sustained the emphasis of the 
previous Plans on women’s orientation for 
better child care and for family planning, the 
Plan strategy for rural development made 
special mention of the need to eff^tively 
involve the rural women — as a fanner and 
agrarian worker— if programmes for trans- 
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ious programme elements (VI Plan, Chapter 
18. pt 22). The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting reports of the Plan period, by 
and large, continued to list programmes for 
v/omen alongwith those for selected back- 
ward sections of society. 

1 7, The Seventh Five Y ear Plan ( 1985-90) reflect 
even clearer thinking on what the real issues of 
women’s development are. From the Sixth 
Plan focus on employment, economic inde- 
pendence. education and health, the Seventh 
Plan moves on to an essential intangible of 
the desired change: “The long term objective 
of the development programmes for women 
would be to raise their economic and soical 
status in order to bring them into the main- 
stream of national development.” And else- 
where, “....The basic approach would be to 
inculcate confidence among women and bring 
about an awareness of their own potential” 
This section goes on to list among key strate- 
gies ‘extensive utilization’ of the various mass 
media, and the adoption of an integrated 
multi-disciplinary thrust encompassing 
employment, education, health, nutrition, 
application of science and technology, etc. as 
well as the changing of educational pro- 
grammes and schools curricula ‘to eliminate 
gender bias’. In the listing of major pro- 
grammes that should involve and benefit 
women, agriculture, livestock farming and 
horticulture, rural and urban small-scale 
industry and training in technologies related 
to these are given high priority. While the 
policy statement ofintent on education is quite 
liberal, the section on health once again 
stresses mothers in connection with Plan 
objectives for reduction of maternal and 
infant mortality, although the appraisal of 
women’s health earlier in the chapter does 
indeed state the challenge more comprehen- 
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lodged, even though women hare themsel\es 
begun to question it, it prevails as the persist- 
ent image and self-image of most Indian 
women and girls today. It constrains them 
from equipping themsekes for their own good 
as w'ell as that of the community. It inhibits 
them from receiving and accepting knowledge 
that could lift them out of their present condi- 
tion. By the same token, it makes them recep- 
tive and responsive to communication that 
reinforces the image that our society has tradi- 
tionally encouraged them to accept. 


21. Notwithstanding various directives, 
woman’s image has gone through several 
unjust projections at the hands of the media. 
The' passivity of femalecharacters in film/ tele- 
vision is a major cause for concern. Rarely is a 
woman shown as capable of solving her prob- 
lems, standing upto indignities or violence, 
facing challenges on her own, or taking deci- 
sions. The image of the educated woman is 
typecast as insensitive. .-self-centre, and uncar- 
ing. 'The economically independent woman 
is shown as domineering and ruthless. The 
woman is ideal only when she is in her nurtur- 
ing roles and as a supportive supplement to 
man. The portrayal of children in the media 
especially films and television is also very 
disparaging. Girls are always shown as cook- 
ing, and looking aftertheyoungersiblingsand 
imitating the nurturing role of their mothers, 
whereas boys seek adventure, solve problems, 
and follow the role model of their fathers. 
Women specific programmes on radio and 
televis ion perpetuate sex stereotypes an d cater 
to women as housewives and mothers, rather 
than provide knowledge and skills for their 
role as economic contributors. 

22. The print media has perpetuated the 
neglect of and damage to women. AH maga- 
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t\on and med a accent has to be p aced on 
reviving suppost ng indigenous fo k media 
Particular!}, in respect of women, literature, 
art, theatre, music, dance, and folk forms like 
Harikatha, Burrakatha. Yakshagana have 
been effectively used by women’s groups to 
communicate messages to the masses. Child 
marriage, wife beating, illtreatment or abuse 
of women are condemned through these 
media forms and widow remarriage, right to 
property, and respect lor the woman's dignity 
and person are upheld. Such innovative paral- 
lel media, especially in the regional language.s, 
offer considerable potential lo harnes.s low 
cost communication .strategies toward 
empowering wmmen and project positive 
alternative images/roles and attitudes 
tow'ards women, 

4 

26. It is the latter positive social and per- 
sonal image of the Indian women and girls that 
should be the essential theme and focus of any 
worthwhile initiative to make communication 
and media policy and practice exert a more 
positive influence on what people think, know 
and believe, not merely for the sake of women, 
but to further national development objec- 
tives and benefit the nation as a whole. This 
perspective is in consonance with the new' and 
progressive precepts of human resource devel- 
opment which India has adopted as a corner- 
stone of its development philosophy. 

27. Such a communication policy would 
support and promote the main-streaming and 
integration of women, and their conscious 
participation in national life at all levels rather 
than single them out as a weak, secondary and 
dependent group deserving help , but with only 
a few given functions to perform. It would 
have to be a courageous and clear-minded 
policy, capable of setting normative stand- 
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nurturer of the chdd. it could sure!} focus or. 
the fact that she is one of the two pa rent.s, and 
that ‘parenting’ is the task of both. Far from 
advancing her role onK a.s a homemaker in 
life, it would sureh emphasise that she should 
be nuniir(id from childhood as a person capa- 
ble of conscious choice and allowed to learn 
about responsible citizenship as well as 
responsible parenthood. It is implicit in such a 
policy that communication resulting from it 
would not be addres,sed to women only but to 
the society — and that a matching initiative 
w'ould have to be made to remedy what is 
communicated for and about tnen and boys, 
who are equally the products of a defective 
social system. 


30. What national policies mu.st now’ pro- 
pose is therefore, comprehenssveand inclusive 
rather than exclusive. That would still require 
con.siderable affirmative and specific atten- 
tion to the special needs of girls and W'omen, 
without contradicting the fundamental point 
of equality in development a nd thus in mot iva- 
tion for development. Nor does it ignore the 
special challenges posed by culture, religion 
and the allocations of dutie.s and activities to 
one or the other se.x. 
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als to undertake relevant studies and 
analysis including feedback about the 
new media inputs. 

8.4 A balance must be struck between the 
nation building and revenue earning 
potential of at least TV and Radio 
services. The proposal to inject ‘Viv- 
idh Bharati’ channels with public 
interest education and information 
packages must be pursued in a profes- 
sional manner, with high quality con- 
tent and entertainment value that will 
compete with the best commercial 
standards. It is recommended that 
serious consideration be given to scru- 
tinization of the Chitrahaar and Chi- 
tramala programmes and their 
content must be firmly vetted. 

8.5 Media personnel, including origina- 
tors of information in all media forms 
including AIR, Doordarshan, Print 
Media etc. must be sensitized to 
women’s issues particularly to the pro- 
jection of positive images of women. 
More sensitized women need to be 
inducted for producing information 
programmes, films etc. in the national 
media. Positive role models of women 
as cultivators, producers, managers, 
etc. must be forcefully projected. 

8.6 A scrutiny of all existing Censor 
Board rules regarding indecent repres- 
entation of women in the media must 
be made and re-defined. Particukr 
attention must be paid to the distmetion 
between 'pornography’ and ‘obscenity’. 
Women could comprise at least half 
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S. 10 Text books in use in the formal and 
non-foroial education system and at 
other levels of education and training 
should be carefully assessed for rem- 
oving negative images and references 
to women. 


8.11 Research and analysis should be 
undertaken to assess the ways in which 
the various communication channels 
reach and affect women and girls. 

8. 12 The outreach of different media by 
age, sex and occupation should be 
assessed. 


SJ3 Reasons for the very low exposure of 
women to mass-media must be 
identified. 

8. 14 Reaction of the target group must be 
much more extensively researched 
and analysed. Feed-back, not only be 
about communication programmes 
and activities, feedback monitoring 
studies should accompany the trans- 
mission of communication pro- 
grammes in ail media channels. The 
competing or complementary influ- 
ence of other social and commercial 
media should also be closely watched 
and assessed. 


8.15 Feedback information should be 
actively encouraged in universities 
and other research institutions. 
Besides, it should be a compulsory 
component of the syllabii of mass 
communication and journalism train- 
ing institutions. 
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8 16 Theatre write s and directo'-s should 
be encouraged to eroHe new rends 
ana develop new pia^s. deriving ideas 
from the rich theatre heritage of the 
country. The staging of these sboud be 
linked to open ended audience discus- 
sion. Some experimental work has 
been done in this sphere which should 
be studied and appropriately encour- 
aged to expand and diversify. This 


project should be experimentally app 
lied through the new programming 
activities flowing from the zonal cultu- 
ral centre programmes of the Govt, of 
India. 

8.17 There should be “Resource Centres^ 
at the Centre and State le vels for iden- 
tification, collection, dissemination 
and documentation of material 
related to women’s issues. 
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4. There are a number of lessons to be 
learned in such areas such as the demystifica- 
tion of technology; demphasizing formal edu- 
cational qualificaiion in favour of experience, 
capabilities, aptitude and ability to work with 
people: expansion of activities without 
adding on cumbersome bureaucracy; and 
reliance on community based and non- 
institutional approaches. The unique 
strength of the voluntary sector is its ability to 
pressurize the government without succumb- 
ing to it and losing its identity and lobbying 
on issues and ideas to make them acceptable 
to government and the people. The decentral- 
ized administration in the voluntary sector 
not only facilitates .effective grassroots, deiiv- 
eiy' mechanisms but also ensures the partici- 
pation of the beneficiaries in the 
programmes. 

5. Voluntary agencies in India have 
evolved as a result of a historical process that 
has brought them to their present status and 
role in the countr>'’s development. In the 
1950s, most of the organizations provided 
either relief work or were involved in institu- 
tionalized programmes such as schools, desti- 
tute homes, hospitals as well as welfare 
activities. In the 1960s, many of these organi- 
zations realized that families with a weak eco- 
nomic base would be unable to procure the 
benefits of institutional welfare and relief ser- 
vices. It led them to the conclusion that servi- 
ces should enable beneficiaries to be 
productive and self-reliant through income 
generating programmes. In the 1970s, many 
of the voluntary organizations began to feel 
that economic inputs alone could not over- 
come poverty and a critical roadblock to 
development was the unequal social struc- 
ture. A new type of education geared to rais- 
ing the consciousness of weaker sections on 
their situation and rights so that they become 
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fourth estate, to projecc me ngiiu oi women 
and ameliorate their situations. At the same 
time, they have organized the women them- 
selves for struggle. 

8. Besides voluntary agencies and activist 
groups, there are many other functional 
groups such as Mahila Mandals, Youth 
Clubs, Nehru Yuvak Kendras, National Ser- 
vice Schemes, Cooperatives and other peo- 
ple’s institutions that have effectively taken 
up the issues of women in development with 
varying degrees of success. 

Government’s Stance on Voluntary Action 

9. The Planning Commission has recog- 
nized the role of voluntary action in accelerat- 
ing the process of social and economic 
development in most of its plans, particularly 
so in the Sixth and Seventh Five Year Plans. 
Voluntary agencies at their best have played 
an important role in providing a basis for 
testing and devising innovative projects and 
new models and approaches in programme 
implementation and in ensuring feedback, as 
well as in securing the participation of women 
living below the poverty line. They have deve- 
loped competence in many nontraditional 
areas and played a vital roie in supplementing 
governmental efforts so as to offer the rural 
poor choices and alternatives. They have 
often served as the eyes and ears of the people 
at the village level. By adopting simple, 
innovative, flexible and inexpensive means to 
suit their limited resources, they have tried to 
reach a larger number of beneficiaries with 
minimal overheads and with greater com- 
munity participation. In the process they 
have successfully demonstrated how village 
and indigenous resources, rural skills and 
local knowledge are grossly under- 
utilized at present, in a cost-effective 
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multifarious constraints such as a low level of 
literacy, lack of access to resources and obsta- 
cles caused by the cultural and social customs 
and traditions that are discriminatory of 
women. In a situation such as this, the role of 
voluntary agencies in creating awareness 
among women of their rights and mobilizing 
w'omen as well as developing m them approp- 
riate motivation and leadership to realize those 
rights cannot be minimized, 

13. The process of creating an environ- 
ment conducive to the progress of W'omen is 
dependent on a multitude of socio-economic 
factors, starting with a political will to 
enforce the development of women as a prior- 
ity. The long-term objectives of the Seventh 
Plan spell out that raising the economic and 
social status of women is a critical goal of 
national development. The basic approach 
suggested is to inculcate confidence among 
women and bring about an awareness of their 
own potential for development. Whithin this 
framework, gainful employment to women is 
accorded the highest priority as an effective 
strategy. Various ministries and departments 
have formulated programmes for the devel- 
opment of women with an emphasis on the 
involvement of voluntary agencies as delivery 
mechanisms. The role of voluntary agencies 
in the mobilization of women in particular is 
seen as a critical factor for the development 
strategies of the future. 

14. A higher involvement of voluntary 
agencies is thus envisaged in the implementa- 
tion of such government programmes as the 
Integrated Rural Development Program 
(IRDP), Training of Rural Youth in Self 
Employment (TRYSEM), Development of 
Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA), Integrated Child Development 
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under precarious conditions and with no legal 
protection. The unorganized sector denies 
women all benefits of collective action. 
Dispersed and unorganized, they have no pol- 
itical power and no bargaining strength. As a 
result, it becomes much more difficult to 
implement protective labour laws relating to 
wages, conditions of work, insurance, provi- 
dent fund, maternity leave, and creches, etc. 
and also to channelize economic inputs such 
as credit, technical training and marketing. In 
such a situation, the need for collective action 
becomes critical, and is dependent upon the 
organization of women in the unorgainzed 
sector. Many spontaneous and organized 
struggles have been launched by some volun- 
tary organizations for the articulation of the 
needs of poor women, particularly the need to 
organize them for their integration into the 
mainstream. For instance, the whole issue of 
women in the unorganized sector has been 
debated and seriously addressed through the 
awareness generated by certain organizations 
in different parts of the country. 

Uncovered Territory 

/ 

1 7. The issue of gender disparity at work is 
yet to be voiced effectively in the organized 
voluntary action movement. Of the vast 
masses in the category of the working poor, 
the unskilled ranks contain a larger propor- 
tion of females. These women are much less 
organized for any kind of market leverage or 
wage bargaining and even when organised, 
less inclined to redress gender inequalities at 
work sites. There is the need to replicate the 
success stories of voluntary action in organiz- 
ing women in different parts of the country 
and to take up the issue of parity at work in a 
larger way. 

18. Th e p articipation of women in dev- 
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in\ o \ ed in commendaoie worK in inc uemys 
tification of appropriate technology for the 
advancement of rural women. The pro- 
grammes implemented by voluntary agencies 
in this area include, providing opportunities 
for gainful employment and self-employment 
for women, reducing the drudgery in their 
lives, ensuring adequate medical and nutri- 
tional facilities, improving sanitation and 
environmental conditions and protecting 
women from occupational hazards. How- 
e\ei, there is a need for further voluntary 
action in this direction that can develop and 
disseminate appropriate technology for 
women. Since the technological marginaliza- 
tion of female work is endemic in both the 
agricultural and the non-agricultural infor- 
mal sector, voluntary agencies should be 
involved in over-coming gender differentials 
in the application and generation of technol- 
ogy. There is a need to actively deploy tech- 
nology to reduce the drudgery of the poorest 
working women in back breaking tasks such 
as gathering of fuel, fodder and water. 


25. Training constitutes another impor- 
tant input, particularly for upgradation of 
skill and augmentation of earning capacities 
of women. There is a strong need for a diversi- 
fication of training undertaking by voluntary 
organizations. Their role should be particu- 
larly geared to the senistization of adminis- 
trators functionaries and catalysts on the 
issues and needs of women in development 
and in the delivery of comprehensive training 
programmes that have a component of 
knowledge, attitudes and skills for women’s 
development. 
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9.3 Voluntart' action should be directed 
particularly towards preventive rather than 
purely curative measures. Efforts of volun- 
tary agencies should also be geared towards 
generating self-reliance rather than to create 
dependencies. To improve their capabilities 
in planning and implementation of pro- 
grammes. voluntary agencies are in need of 
expertise and technical guidance as much as 
financial assistance. Unfortunately, in the 
existing system of grants-in-aid, financial 
assitance to therh assumes over-riding impor- 
tance vis-a-vis other forms of assistance such 
as technical guidance in the area of pro- 
gramme planning, project formulation, finan- 
cial planning, administration, monitoring 
and evaluation. The proposed ResourceCehtre 
at the national level could also facilitate in the 
training needs of functionaries and in providing 
necessary^ managerial and technical assistance 
to voluntary agencies. 


9.4 The process of grant-seeking and 
receiving is considered by a number of volun- 
tary’ agencies as a frustrating experience. 
There is an urgent need to review the working 
of the grants-in-aid system. Wherever needed, 
modifications should be introduced to ensure 
that rules are simplified, grants released on 
time and the amount provided is commensu- 
rate and proportionate to the needs of a par- 
ticular programme. While a system of 
accountability for Government funds is 
unavoidable, it need not be painful. Further, 
it should be ensured that financial assistance 
from the Government does not seriously 
affect the basic character of voluntarism, its 
flexibility and innovativeness. 
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organized or revived andercouraged to regis 
ter and function as women s msrttutions for 
urdertaking socio-economic programmes 
These institutions should be effectively linked 
with the various development and service 
agencies, offering training facilities for 
income generations as well as enhanced 
awareness among women. This linkage will 
enable women to absorb institutional finance 
for the development of viable economic activ- 
ities. Particular attention will need to be given 
to the training of the mahila mandal function- 
aries and women’s group organizers and pro- 
vide them an orientation to development 
perspective rather than purely welfare 
approaches. 

9.8 The CS WB which has been the coordi- 
nating agency far voluntary action for 
women and children, must respond to the 
new' thrust of Government policy meant for 
women and recast its own programmes, 

9.9 Greater coordination and cooperation 
among NGOs is called for to avoid duplica- 
tion of services. Greater funding for net work- 
ing among N.G.O’s must be provided. This will 
ensure more efficient utilization of funds and 
greater coverage of programmes, GovemiiKnt 
support to voluntary agencies for providing 
assistance to women in distress, including the 
running of crisis centres and short stay homes 
must be expanded. Para legal training must be 
an integral part of such efforts, 

9.10 Voluntary agencies must be increas- 
ingly involved in the provision of employment 
and supportive services for women. 


■sirable in the rural 
I’s voluntary activi- 
a women’s groups 
ity level should be 


9.11 The National Literacy Mission must 
involve women’s organisations in a big way- 

9.12 ,Thc voluntary sector should in 
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be involved to act as a catalyst / interne' 
in organising women for collective 

1 . 

There is the rfeed to document the suc- 
3ries of major N.G.O’s in India and team 
heir success and failures. Further, it is 
try to analyse the cost-benefit of N.G.O. 
s versus governmental projects i.e. both 
lie and social costs. It would also be 
to total the overall number of women 
by N-G.O’s in India. The areas of activ- 
i fields of success would also highlight 
sngths and limitations. 

n order to ensure that the security 
grity of the nation are preserved, 
i need to adopt suitabie policies to 
!at voluntary agencies abide by the 
eming the receipt and utilisation of 
•ants and submit audited accounts, 
id reports periodically. 


9.15 Identity cards should be issued to 
workers of voluntary agencies who are deal- 
ing with cases of atrocites against women, as 
is already being dene in some districts. 

9.16 In order to hat sufficient infrastruc- 
ture and facilities, there .s need to mobilize 
more resources for voluntaiy agencies who 
are engaged in welfare and development of 
women. 

9.17 There is a need to decentralise the 
planning process to stimulate local people's 
participation in planning, implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation of development 
projects. A suitable mechanism should be 
evolved to involve voluntary agencies and 
other people’s institutions at various stages of 
developmental programmes, projects. Volun- 
tary agencies should further ensure the partic- 
ipation of poor women in the development 
process. 
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mentation of these new policy directives 
would be a women’s unit in the Planning 
Conimissinn, to redefine categories of data 
collection for women, modify existing termi- 
nology and identify gaps in data collection 
relating to women and to give direction to 
plans and programmes for women’s develop- 
ment. It is also essential to analyse the impact of 
the different macro policies on women while 
planning new endeavours. 

4. Financial and fiscal resources should be 
apportioned and preferential allocations for 
women’s employment in mainstream pro- 
grammes and projects should be made. This 
would imply the rationalization of resource 
allocation within mainstream programmes so 
as to benefit women, rather than only seeking 
separate allocations for women Critical 
emphasis must be placed on rate of investment 
in women preferred industries and occupations. 
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5. At the state level, the Departments/ Di- 
rectorates of Women’s Development should 
be initiated. Currently, there is no separate 
department for women in many States. Social 
welfare, handicapped. Scheduled Castes and 
tribes are subjects that are bracketed together 
with the development of women at the State 
level. This new department could also be the 
State level implementation body for the pro- 
grammes/policies of the Department of 
Women and Child Development of the 
Government of India. 

6. In terms of programme implementation, 
the two major implementing bodies envis- 
aged, are the Social Welfare Boards and the 
Women's Development Corporations, There 
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to he responsible for planning, moaitonng, 
coordination and evaluation of the pro- 
grammes affecting women. Rationalization 
of functionaries at the block and village level 
to ensure coordination of programmes affect- 
ing women at the grass roots level also needs 
co.be undertaken. 

8 There are today sufficient number of 
programmes in the Government of India as 
well as innovative programmes in many 
States and sectors. What is needed is not 
merely larger resource allocation but techni- 
cal inputs for greater effectiveness of these 
programmes, to guarantee better resource 
utilization. Emphasis has to be placed on 
more effective planning monitoring and eva- 
luation. of e.xistmg programmes through a 
result oriented mechanism operating at dif- 
ferent levels. 

9. Recognizing that a critical input for 
women s development would be a new thrust 
to training and wider dissemination of infor- 
mation backed b\ research data and docu- 
mentation. it is proposed to set tip a National 
Resource Centre for Women. This resource 
centre would translate national developmen- 
tal needs of womeri mto a sy.sti'matic grid of 
programmes and schemes for training at dif- 
ferent levefs in skills knowledge attitudes. 
The centre would identify and if necessary, 
strengthen existing governmental and non- 
governmenta’ agencies including W'omen'.s 
universities, women’s centres and colleges 
through whtch the training, research/dissemi- 
nation could be carried out. The ’Nationai 
Commission on Self-Employed Women and 
Woman in Informal Sector has also recom- 
mended the need for a National Institute to 
cater to womens training as well as formulate 
guidelines and help the other constituent 
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ould be created in 
1 and Child Devel- 


opment f r the tnfir tmeni of aw for 
w( men The iff cer n ch irge ma\ be dcs g 
nated Commissioner tor Women’s Rights 
and must iiaise with the various Special Cells 
for women created b> the police, the CBI as 
w'ell as with the Departments of Public Grie- 
vances at Centre and State levels as also the 
Women’s Ceil in the Home Ministry. Thu 
division will he concerned w'ith the enforce 
ment of law to ensure women’s rights, to facil- 
itate action onentea research in iieids such a 
discrimination against women, protection at 
work etc 


12. This Plan recommends that the 
Census in future must take into account 
women’s unpaid work in the household and 
outside as w'el! as the value added m perform- 
ing her many survival tasks for the family A 
greater conceptual clarity has to emerge on 
‘work’ and ‘non-work’ as well as a distinction 
between work that produces economic value 
and other activities that are consumption 
oriented Data relating to women, especially 
in the unorganized sector should be reflected 
in the data of the National Sample Survey 
and the Central Statistical Organization. 
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ndian women have been gujded by the Constitution The Preamble to the Constkatioc of 
itizens: Justice, sodaleconcmlc and pohtica;: Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
nd opportunity; and to promote among them all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the 
lion’'. To attain these national ofajecmes, the Constitution guarantees certain fundainen- 
sdom of speech, protection of life, personal liberty ana the prohibition of discrimination 


iries of these rights in the ^me manner as Indian men. For instance. Article 14 ensures 
15 ‘prohibits any discriminatiori. There is only one specific provision in Article 15(3), 
e ‘any special provisiorM for w omeri and children' This is in vnolation of the fundamental 
among citizens, inter alia of sex. Consequently, this provision has enabled the State to 
n, particuiariy m the fie-d of labour legislation like the Factories Act, the Mines Act and 


ity of opportunity for ail citizens in matters relating to employment or appointment to 
Article 16(2) forbids discrimmauon “in respect of any employment of office under the 
eligion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth residence or any one of them", 

Constitution, the Directive Principles of State Policy embody the major policy goals of a 
hapter on Fundamental Rights they concretize, the conscitutioBal vision of a new Indian 
h the state is charged with “a duty..„to apply these principles in making laws* and are 
e of the country” (Article 37) these Pruiciples are declared as noc-justidable. They were 
lecause it was felt that their fulfilment would require a time-dimension of a few decades, 
embodied in the Fundamental Rights chapter needed immediate implementation. In the 
his was not possible save at the cost of the viability of the state. 

iples are a vital part of Indian Constitutional Law. Like the Preamble, they reflect bi^ 
y. They are meant to be used by all agemies of the State as guidelin.es to action as major 
:m as a body of values and standards relevant to the act of judicial choice-making. But the 
wer or legislative competence, rise to a cause of action for which remedy is available m a 
sate remedies. At the same time, thev cannot be amended, save through the prescribed 


i^are “women-specific”. Others concern w’omen indirectly or by necessary implication 
imen directly and have a special 'oeanng on their status include’ Article 39 (a) the ri^tto 
for men and women equally. Arricie 39 (d) equal pay for equal work for both men and 
of the health and strength of workers — men, women and children from abuse and entry 
age and strength; and Article 42 — ^just and humane conditions bf work and maternity 


; omnibus provision of Article 38 which in brief directs the state to secure a just social. 
Lied to promote the welfare of the people; Article 39(b) (c) and ff) for the distribution of 
al resources of the community for the common good, prevention of concentration of 
to the common detriment, and protecticai of childhood and youth against exploitation, 
mcnt; Article 40 -organization of village panchayats to promote self-government; Article 
d public assistance in cases of unemployment, oldage, sickness, disablement and other 
le 43 - provision of work , a Kving wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of 
of social and cultural opportunities, and the promotion of cottage industires; Article 44- 
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if* c ^5 c and con usorv educa: on lev a h up to the age of 14 and Art c!e 47 raib ng 
ina th standard of L mg oJ the peop e and mp o e rt n of pubh hea th 

rejOiUuor. o5‘ ine Mirustn- of Education and Socia! Welfare, the Committee on the Status of Women 
jnstitarsda! :he instance of theU.X- General Assembly The presentation ui therepojt of the CSW'l 
f/ti'" coincided v.jth the celebraiion of )9o as international Women’s Year. Tooperationahreihe 
he CSWI a Bhwprm of Acuan P<jinc% and \aaom/ Plan of Attsun for Women, 1976 was 
Department of Social Welfare. Government of India. This in turn lead to the presentation of the 
g Group on Empio\ment for Wonten. J973 as well as the Report of the working group on 
' Cevef Organtmions of Rural Women 197H It also formed a part of the Sixth Five Year Plan 
hese reports respited in a separate chapter on Women and Development l9d(}~S5 m the Sixth Five 
Pd in tr omen being perceived as productne conmbutors to the nation Is economy. 

‘nt signed between the then Ministiy of Agncultuieand imgation, Government of India and the 
h ganizaion ( C N ), a Report oj the Naiuma! Committee on Role and Participation of Women m 
tevehpmem 1980 was submitted. The Report of the Workmg Group on Personnel Policies for 
ment of Women in Science and Technology - 1981 reviewed the extent of participation of women 
us and suggested measures for promoting greater involvement of women in science and 


ir Plan, the Chapter on Socio-Economic Programmes for Women-198S'9Q moved further away 
1 to a more positive “devdopmentar approach to women’s concerns More recently, the Indian 
onal Policy on Education- 1986 which included a chapter on Education for Women’s Equality. 

la bunched t^Twenty Point Programme in I975.pmpoint(ng areas of special thrust which 
gible results. The piogramnie has been subsequently recast and redefined in J982 and then in 
nty Point Programntt, 1986 is reproduced tn full. 


>w/ Expert Comnvnee on Women Prisoners fl987) identifies the gaps and drawbacks in 
es for women offenders and recommends a more humane policy for them The National 

'Zl T" f wasappointed in Jan J98? to lookmtothe 

hi. unprotected bbouring A'omen. In its repottShramshakti submitted in 

has outlined many comprehensive policy recomirondattons toward.^ this end. 

■d as International Women’s Year by the United Nations. As a result of the World Conference 
, he Deciaratton of Metdeo Plans of Action-.1973 was adopted. The pmpoS waTS 

I "> ”““"“1 development ajd teomtuoml 

St ptilated 14 minimum objectives to be met before the midterm appraisal in 1980 in 

J of Sr"'”" “/.IS Forf^o/Discn^fmm„ 

IS noE a signatory of this cx>nventton. 

‘S'pfontf Half of the United Nmom Decade for Women- Equality 
^ prepared a paper India-A Status 

zv. oenoerations of the meeting resulted in the 

‘^'^‘^Confermceu Semw ,md Af^rate ,he 

torn Decade for Women: Equality. Dewhpmem and Peace-m4. 

her eo,*r«ce ,o„|c place Ip April 1985 of the NomAligned and ote Dewloping 



The intention was lo approach the World Conference on Woraen with fuli jcno’Jiiedge of ihair achievements 
, as well as to evoSte a strategy, to tackle the probiems confronting the world. The recOanmendations were 
to New Delhi Daaimm* on Women in Dejehpmeni - 19^5 

: the end of the United Nations Decade for Women, the y» orld Confcrencs was held m Kenv'a sn 1985. The 
trence adopted Foward Looking Strategies for the Advancement of Women~I985 lo serve as guidelines for 
w world order based on equality, development and peace. For the clewing conference of the Wojneii''s Decade, 
of Social and Women’s Welfare prepared H'omen m India : Country Paper J985. This status paper assessed 
the Decade on the development of women, the constraints that exist and strategies for the advancement of 


of regional cooperation, the decision was taken hold the first summit of the Heads of State or Government of 
an Association for Regional Cooperation. 1985. The first Ministerial meeting on Women in Development 
ihillong in 1986 at the invitation of the Govenunent of India. It resulted in publishing the Women in 
Meporl of S A ARC Mimsterml Meeting 19B6. 

•ing sections, the highlighted documects have been included in the order cited. Most of thedocunaents have 
1. For others only relevant chapters from the main docistnent have been insexred. 




Towaids Eqiialitj : Beport of the Comimttee on the Status of 
V^'omeu in India. Decemfer 1914 . Goventiroent of India, 
’Vflnistry of Education and Soda! Wei&re, Department of 
Sodal Welfare, New Deiiii. 


n the Status ol Women in India 
■d by the Go\'emmem of India in 
Changes that had taken place in the 
tsult of the coastftutional legal and 
;s adopted since independence, (i!? 
of the complex: processes of soaal 
ions of Indian women, and (iii) to 
: w ould enable women to pla\ their 


fdi ar.d proper role in bwidmg up the nation 

The C ommitiee .'Cr up <!k Task Forces and two Study 
Groups ;o exairme the changes m t.ne field of ' ocia! Kfe, 
law, economic, participation, educational development, 
political status, and w'oenen's welfare and development, 
T he ■'ummurv ofrecorrrrendations ot'the C.Sv\’f wasaw 
loHow 


SUMMARY OF I^ECOMMENDATiONS 


“Cuittmil Setting of WomeoTs 


ilities and constraints on women. 
Itural (nstitutsons, indicates that 
e still vety far from enjoying the 
uarantecd to them by the Con- 
ye£ succeeded in framing the 
ions to enable women to fulfil 
y are expected to play in India 
i, the incteasing incidence of 
ate a further lowering of the 
a indicate a process of tegres- 
(is developed during the Free- 
wen perturbed by the finding 
eriodicals in the regional lan- 
^'omen and their problems, 
dunng the Freedom Move- 
in the last two decades. The 
> miti^te the problems of 
ave remained unkno-vvn to a 
omiry, who are as ignorant 
they were before independ- 


I social aititudesand institu- 
very rapidly. It is, however, 
ocess of change by deliber- 
snslbility for this accelera- 
State and the comirmnity, 
toimnunity whidt befet'es 
therefore, urge that com- 
rly women’s oiganisations 
n and strengthen social 


efforts against oppressive institutions tike polygamy, 
dowry, ostentatious espendimre on wedding and child 
marriage, and mount a campaign for the dissemination of 
information about the legal rights of women to increase 
their awareness This is a joint responsibility w htch has to be 
shared by community organisations, legislators who have 
helped to frame these laws and the Government which is 
responsibte for implementing them (3.36), 


Chapter IV*Women and the Law 
2. Eradication of Polygamy in Muslim law; 

Full equality of sexes ca.n hardly be possible in a legal 
system which permits polygamy and a social system which 
tolerates k 14.13). The only personal law, which has 
remained impervious to the changing trend from poly- 
gamy to monogamy is Muslim Law (4.14.). 

The solution of standard contracts fails to provide a 
substantive relief to the first wife with children. As the 
second marriage is not invalidated, die position of the 
husband is not prejudiciaOy affected but for the financial 
impUcafions arising out of the step. The deterrance of the 
criminal sanction when a person intends to contitKt a 
second marriage is absent. Further, it b ineffective in cases 
of fake conversions to Islam from other religions, to 
ctrcumveitt the prohibition against bigamy . TTk remedy 
is out of step with the position in the other persoijal laws in 
India and should be rejected (4 JO). 

While the desirability of reform in Muslim Law is 
^neraljy acknowledged, the Government has taken no 



ig the law for o\cr two decades on the 
lion m the Miislim commimitv did 
Hiis view cannot be reconciled witii 
ality and social justice. aie of the 

the interest Of Muslim women is a 
Hie right of eqiality. like the right 
idividml right (4.26). 

Tt view that there can be no com- 
oiicy of monogamy being the rule 
‘ India. Any compromise in this 
rate the existing mequaJiries in the 


ovhton AgaiaM gigani). under 
f: 

right to initiate prosecution for 
ied to persons other than girl’s 
sion of the Court to prevent the 
ion of a most salutaiy provision 
iy laj^dowm the social policy of 


the words ‘solemnized’ should 
‘goes through a form of mar- 
ion should be added to section 
Act that an omission to per- 
eretnomes by parties shall not 
he offence of bigamy was not 
my of marriage gives rise to a 
hand and wife (4.39). 

i provision be introduced in 
rriage Act to the effect that 
idu Marriage Act shall pre- 
n injunction against a pro- 
ider the Act or under the 
■d Act, 1963. 


revjilent in Former French 


of such diverse kws (per- 
ry to our social policy, in 
fied. We reoomraend the 
laws by the Hindu Mar- 


in ease of a female is 


below the age of discreaon she cannot beexpected to form 
an intelligent opinion about her partner in life. The policy 
of Jaw which permits foe marriage of a girl before she is 
phjsically and mentally mature is ojen to serious ques- 
tion. Child marraige is one of the significaijt factors lead- 
ing to the high inadence of suiade among young married 
women in indk. Therefore, increasing the marriage age of 
girls to eighteen years is desirable (4.61). 

(b).Ananchron!.sm in Muslim l.avv goiems some sects 
After puberty, a Muslim male in all sects and a Muslim 
female belonging to the Hanafi and Itharta Ashari sects 
can marry without a guardian. ‘But a Malik, Shafi or 
Daudhi or Sulayamani Bohra virgin cannot marry with- 
out a guardian and her only remedy is to change over to 
the Hanafi School and marty according to its tenets 
(4.62). 

In our c^inion a change in the law to remove (he 
existing disability in these sub-schools, to bring them in 
conformity with the Hanafi law is necessary (4.63), 

fc) There are large scale ’aolaiions of the Child Mar- 
riage Restraint Act, particularly in the niral areas. The 
State of Gujarat has made it a congnizable offence with 
provisions for appointment of a Child Marriage Preven- 
tion Officer. 

We recommend that all offences under the Oiild Mar- 
riage Restraint Act should be made congnizable, and 
special officers appointed to aifoax the law (4,65), 

(d) The right to repudiate a child marriage by a girl on 
attaining majority is provided under Muslim Law if the 
following facte are established;— 

(i) that she was given in marriage by her father or 
other guardian before she attained the age of 15; 

(ii) that she repudiated the marriage before she 
attained the age of 18; 

(iii) that the marriage was not consummated (4,67). 

In our view the right to repudiate the marriage 
on attaining majority should be made available to girls in 
all communities whether the marriage was consummated 
or not (4.68). 

(e) The Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act provides that 
“no suit shall be brought in any court to enforce any 
marriage between Parsecs or any contract connected with 
or arising out of any such marriage, if, at the date of the 
institution of the suit the husband shall not have com- 



yeart or the ^ife shall not ha\e 
}4 years.” 

‘gisiation prohibiting couns from 
espect of a ittarriage wlemnissd m 
luinnents prescribed by law., unless 
>mp3eted the age of 38 years f469). 

tiages : 


West Pakistan Dowry {Prohibition of Dispkyj Act 1967 
which penalised display of gifts trade at the time or imroe- 
distely before or a:t?r marriage #4,S2j, 

(e; An evaluation of the impact of the amended Dowry 
Prohibstscn^Act shoirid be made after 5 years. Die nest 
step should be to set a ceiling even on the gifts that may be 
made to the bride (4.23). 


ion of marriages as moommended 
fective check on child and bigam- 
siiabSe proof of marriages and 
inberitencs rights of children 


egistration should lie made corrs' 
(4.73). 


8- Improvement of Laws of Divorce: 

The concept of ‘union for life' or the sacramental 
nature of marriage which renders the marria^ indis- 
soluble has gradually been eroded and through legisla- 
1102 the right on divorce has been introduced in all 
legal systems in India, but the same variations and 
unequal treatment of sexes characterises this branch of 
lew also (4.84). 

We recommend the foffowing changes; 


i Act 1961 has signaiiy faiiwl to 
e of the persisieni growlh of this 
By no cases reported under the 
y any evidence of social con- 
he country today (4.77). The 
‘ indifferent to the evil and 
to its perpetuation.- Stringent 
and purpose of the Act may 
nion better. 

ficant step could be taken b\ 
ng the taking and giving of 
remment Servants' Conduct 
I earlier to prevent bigamous 
ng of dou ry should he sim- 


the offence non-cognizable 
zt. We recommend ttet the 
:f should be made cognir- 


ote in the existing le^la- 
1 i« tlie name of gifts and 
lade to the bridegroom or 
I - or which can be so used 
liability should be made 


the Dowry tends to per- 
low suit. To curb the evil 
ition on the lines of the 


Hindu Law: /a)di{ference in the place of work should 
not be regarded as a ground for a case 
of desertion or restitution of coryugal 
rights (4,94). 

(b)crueity and desertion should be added 
as grounds for divorce m the Hindu 
Marriage Act so that persons are not 
compelled to follow the persent circai- 
tous route and undergo the expense of 
going to court twice (4.95). 

Muslim Law; (cywe recommend that the npht of the 
wife to divorce on the failure of the 
husband to maintain her, irrespective 
of her conduct which may be the main 
or coctributoty istuse, should be dearly 
spelt out (4.i00). 

(d)We recomajend immediate iesasimiOR 
to eliminate the unikteraT right of 
divorce, and to introduce parity of 
rights for both partners regarding 
grounds for seeking dissolution of a 
aiarriaae (4,103). 

Christian Law : fc) We regret that the reforms in Christian 
Marriage laws as recommended by tls 
Law Commission and incorporated in 
the Christian Marriage Matrimonial 
Cames Bill I960 have not yet berii 
enacted and recommend that ,nc 



er *T5e DC o o ard 

h 4 4 

r form and codifi- 
on the .fe^Aish iav, be undertaken 
e pnncipk of tnonoganrt as well 
nortitai grounds for divorce as 
5d in the Special Mamage Act 
ipsed for this cornmunity aiso 


conversion should not be a 
ee as it offers an easy way of 
inial obSigatiom {4J 1 i). 

tat mutai consent as a ground 
i be recognised m all the per- 
t two adults whose marriage 
en down can get it dissolved 


the Parsee Mamage and 
enables the vwfe to obtain a 
land has compelled her to 
be included in all other per- 

e. we recommend parity of 
unds for divorce for both 
114). 


le right of adoption should 
and wife, with the consent 
.125). 

aken by the Government 
arm and secuiar law of 
!5 of Children Bill, 1972, 
rly enactment of the Bill 
n ofadoptjon.equally to 
^immunities, and will be 
tn secular law (4.129), 


person and property of 
d and should in the 

irdiatssfaip should be 
be point of view of the 
; prior right of either 

otha'i'e guardianship 
•htld. 


(d) that wha e er he decision taken earlier the 
ch d s cho ce of g ard an sho dd be obta ned 
when the ch,jd leaches the age of i2 (4 [431 

(el We support the recommendations of the U.N 
Commission on the Status of Women as 
follows- 

(il Women shall ha\t cifuii! nght and duJies with 
men in respect to guardianship of their minor 
children and the exercise of parental authority 
over them, including care, custody, education 
and maintenance, 

(ii) Both spouses shall have equal rights and duties 
with regard to the administration of the property 
of their minor children, with the legal limitations 
necessary to ensure as far as possible that it is 
administered in the interest of the children, 

fill) The interest of the children shall be the para- 
mount consideration in proceedings custody of 
children in the event of divorce, annulment of 
marriages or judicial separation; 

(iv) No discrimination shall be made between men 
and women with regard to decisions regarding 
custody of children and guardianship or other 
parental rights in the event of divorce, annul- 
ment of marriage or judicial separation (4.144). 

II. Maintenance: 

The provision for maintenance in the Cnmmai Proce- 
dure Code continues to reflect the old attitude to women. 
With some modifications like extending the rights to 
demand maintenance to indigent parents and to divorced 
wives, the obligation to maintain continues to be that of 
the man. There are today women econo itucally independ- 
ent who cannot only look after themselves but also their 
husband and children (4.147), 

(a) As we believe in the equal siatu.s of husband and 
wife, and of son and daughter, we recommerid 
amendment of the law of maintenance to pro- 
vide for the obligation of the economically inde- 
pendent women 

(i) to maintain her dependent husband, 

(ii) to share with him the duty to maintain their 
children; 

(iii) to share with her brothers the duty to maintain 
their indigent parents [ 4. 1 48). 

(b) 


The underlying prinaple for the mdusiou of (be 



itenance m the Cntriiral Procediire 
jrevent starvation sm vagarancj. 
f Rs. 500;- on tnt total amount of 
for aii dependent persons seems 
1481 

ght of maintenance to divorced 
been introduced to deny masme- 
wives who have recessed a sum of 
sustomary or personal Saw, This 
1 M’jshna women defeats the pur- 
ivtde a speedy remedy to indigent 


md that the ceiling placed on the 
ble as maititenants should be 
/ife to include divorced wife be 
vomen without any exception 


aw the wife's right to mainle- 
ts long as she remains a wife If 
he loses her nght and is only 
•nance for 3 months. This has 
ination between the Muslim 
women. We recommend the 
'.crimination and extension of 
ice to divorced wives (4.155), 

tise the hardship caused by 
lintenance, and to ensure cer- 
ve recommend that all main- 
lid be deducted at the source 
done in the case of income- 
it possible to deduct at the 
ise of a business man or a 
■a, the arrears of mainte- 
sjvered as ‘arrears of lans^ 
«’(4.159), 

of execution of the mainte- 
to adopt the same proce- 
le case of fines under the 
rode (4.160), 


tct confers no restrictions 
will away his proper^. 

I bya MusSm widowtoa 
ndu widow lo be imin- 
under this law. There is a 
ruction on the right of 


testation s’nv.laT lo i.hai pretadmg under Muslim law- to 
preve.it s oidcvt from being left completely destitute 
14 . 165 ). 


(b) A characteristic feature of the Trai'ancore and 
Cochin Christian Succession Laws is the discn’mination 
agiinst womer. (4.167}. recommend that immediate 
iegisiative measures be taken to bring Christian women of 
Kerala under the Indian Succession -Act as a first step lo 
unify the kw (4.173). 

(c) .According to the kw prevailing in Goa. the widow ' 
is relegated to the fourth position and is entitled to only 
the fruits and agricultural commodities. 'This needs to be 
remedied immediately (4, 177). Simiiar anomaiies prevail 
in the succession laws governing Christians of Pondi- 
cherry which relegate a woman to an inferior position and 
do not regard her as full owner even in the few cases where 
she can inheni property (4.178). We recommend the 
extension of the Indian Susxession Act to Goa and Pondb 
cheny (4,178). 

fd) The one major factor winch helps to continue the 
inequality between sons and daughters under Hindu law is 
the retention of the Mitakshara co-parcetiary, the member- 
ship of which is confined only to male members. A 
number of decisions and legislation in the 20th century 
have made inroads in the concept of the co-parcenary, but 
tire suggestion regarding its abolition received opposition 
at the time of Hindu Law reform. The compromise 
arrived at provides limited inheritance rights to the nearest 
ck.ss 1 female heirs of a co-psrcenary but perpetuate 
unequal treatment between brother and sister. The right 
of a co'parcenar to renouiKe his share in the co-parcenary 
deprives the female heirs of any share. Secondly, the right 
to transform seif-acquired into joint family property is 
frequently used to reduce the share of a female heir (4. 1 85^- 
4.193). 

We recommend the abolition of the right by birth and 
the conversion of the Mitakshara co-parcenary into 
Dayabhaga (4.194). 

(e) Section 4(2) of the Hindu Succession Act, excludes 
the devolution of tenancy rights under State laws from 
the scope of the Aa. This had led to the elimination of the 
beneficial effects of the Hindu Succession Act under the 
land legislation in many States (4.195-200). In order to 
achieve the sodal equaEty of women as also in the inter- 
«ts of unifonniQf, we recommend the afaoiilion of the 
exception provided in action 4.(2) of the Hindu Succes- 
sioat Act rekring to devolutios df temivxs (4^011. 



^ to mgs or savings of the r own are depnved of all property 

.e ! pg hoo^ has also which they acqt. re jo nt ^ Even propertv rece ved by 

1 n unmanned them at the tme of marriage from the husband or his 

The ma.n object of the family s denied to the women m some communities The 

serts the pnmacy of the fear of financial and social insecurity prevents them from 

ightofanindividualand restoring to separation or divorce even when the mar- 
mirion which is against riages are unhappy It is necessary to give Sega! recognittbn 
[ed Butnothingjustifies to the economic value of the contnbution made by the 
;n mamed and other wife through house work for purposes of determining 
ecommend the removal ownership of matrimonial property, instead of continuing 

aa Fried and unmamed the archaic test of actual financial contribution (4,222— 
r a dwelling house ( Sec. 4.225) 

We, therefore recommend that on divorce or separa- 
tstetion often results in tion the wife should be entitled to at least i / 3 of the assets 

rights of inheritance acquired at the time of and during the mamage (4,226) 

right of testation should 

ession Act. so as not to 14. Family Courts: The statutory law in all matrimorual 
207). matters follows the adversary pnnciple for giving relief i e 

the petitioner seeking relief alleges certain facts and the 
in Muslim Law to give respondent refutes them. In addition, most of the 

he daughter along with grounds in these statutes are based on the ‘fault principle’ 

(4-218) instead of the breakdown theory As a result, strong 

advocy rather than family welfare is often the determining 
ovem the right of inher- factor in these cases The absence of distinction between 

different communities; matrimonial causes and other civil suits leads to unusual 

ime community require delay which stands in the ways of conciliation and further 

iples like equal nghts of embitters the relationship of the parties. Conciliation, 

stnction on the right of which needs to be the main consideration in all family 

nbers are not left com- matters is not the guidinj principle in the statutes dealing 

diately (4.219). with them (4.227-^ 228). 

lENDATIONS strongly recommend the abandonment of the estab- 

lished adversary system for settlement of family problems, 
e sKio-economic situ- establishment of Family Courts which will adopt 

:onlribution of the wife conciUatory methods and informal procedure, aiming to 

ignised. A large number achieve socially desirable results (4.233). 

s effort to earn a liveli- 

;en when they do not do 15. Uniform CivS Code; The absence of an uniform civil 

rt in running the house, code 27 years after independence is an incongruity which 

ilities, thus freeing the cannot be justified with all the emphasis that is placed on 

accepted in law either secularism, science and modernisation. The continuance 

imen who do not have of various personal laws which disenminate between men 
r give up employment and women violates the Fundamental Rights and the 

[ time in family obliga- Preamble to the Constitution which promises equality of 

E on their husbands. In status to all citizens. It is also against the spirit of national 
i immovable property integration and secularism (4.236). 
ally owned by the hus- 

it of his earnings The Our recommendations regarding amendments of exist- 
p on the basis offinan- ing laws are only indicators of the direction in which 
bly against women. In uniformity has to be achieved. We recommend expedi- 
men without any earn- tious implementation of the constitutional directive of 


a unifonr! Chii Code 


I Law: 

urse.^ While consent to 
erpreted and excludes 
der duress or fraud, no 
tsined by putting some- 
he woman.We welcome 
w ConmiisSion in this 


fbl The present ride prevents the ckidren of such Indian 
women from being considered as Indian citizens. WTiere 
the father and mother are separated and the mother is the 
guardian, there is no justification for the rule that the 
child’s nationality will be transmitted through the father 
We, therefore, recommend the amendment of secoon 4f l> 
of the Citizenship Act to read as follows ■ — 

“A person bom outside India on or after the 26th 
January, 1950. shail be a citizen of India by descent 
if his fa ther or mother is a citizen of 3 ndia at the time 
of bis birth" (4.257j. 


luaS intercourse requires 
ibortion. The same age- 
ies. We recommend that 
. girl’s consent to sexual 
be 18, permitting some 
in border-line cases to 
enough (4,243). 

stricts jurisdiction of the 
igamous marriage was 
1 and wife last resided. 

■ who may have to move 
r husband. W'e recom 
> jurisdictions under the 
sion be made for inquiry 
ithin whose jurisdiction 


ur opinion should be 
offence, the nem^y for 
jr separation. Retention 
; out clearly the values of 
he wife as the husband’s 
1 and others from ^ving 
ife. We recommend that 
IS a crimiitai offence is 
1 and should be removed 


ion dealing with the case 
gners in the CitiziHiship 
tateless. We recommend 
ded to provide a spedal 
F aliens, stating that ^ 
ionality as a result of Ifcr 


Chapter V~Eoles, Rights assi Opportunities fcff Eco- 
ismiiic Partidpation. 

Tne Indian Constitution guarantees equality of oppor- 
tunity in matters relating to employment and directs the 
State to secure equai nghts to an adequate m^ns of 
livelihood, equai pay for equal work and j’ostand humane 
conditions of work. The impact of transition to a modem 
economy has meant the exclusion of a increasing number 
and proportion of women from active participation in the 
productive process. A considerable number continue to 
participate for no return and no recogration. The majonty 
of those who do participate fully or on sufferance, without 
equai treatment, security of employment or humane con- 
ditions of work, a very' large number of them are subject 
to exploitation of various kinds with no protection from 
society or the State. Legislative and executive actions 
initiated in this direction have made some impact in the 
organised sector, where only 6% of working women are 
employed, but in the vast unorganised sector, which 
engages 94 % of working women in this country, no 
impact of these measures have been felt on conditions of 
work, wages or opportunities. 

Estimates of employment and under-employment 
cfeariy indicate that the position is worse for woiren. 
Measures to remove women’s disability and handicaps in 
the field of ecorminic participation have proved extremely 
inadequate. While several factors have handicapped and 
prevented women’s integration into die process of devel- 
opment, the lack of a well defined policy, indicating areas 
where they require spetaa! assistance and piotechon, 
leaves them without access to knowledge, ski% and 
anployment 

Prgudices regarding women’s efficiency, productivity, 
capacity for skills and smtability debar them frcm empk^- 
inent in many areas, and result in wage discriminatiofi. 
The criteria for detenruini^ their unsuitability foi partio- 


are not 0 ear x uiScnn Reca'? ngthe 
s- for %cmen qu r s re-^xairjmt on of 
ega d re the '^u a'-' L.j foj different 
eientific lines, and deliberate efforts to 
)f opponunitr by special attention to 
snd handicaps Our recoffintendations 
?otistitutiDnal guarantees meanin^ul 
tovi-ard gradual exclusion of women 
i foikr oarticipaljcn ;n the econoarlc 


tommend the adoption of a well 
ii the Constitutional directti^s and 
m objective of total inv olvement of 
■eiopment. Such a policy should be 
nent Resolution. This policy will 
ed carefully to avoid evasion by 
'hods. Apart from specific occupa- 
n are debarred by law. einployers 
to excltide them from any occu- 
ir unsdtabiiityiscfcarlyspcdfied. 

S witnin the Ministiy of labour 
1 Central and State levels under 
Ctfficer to deal with problems of 


the following changes in the 


unenipJoi ment sho Id no be treated as d s ontinuat or 
of sew ce for the.r el.gibdiiy for this benefit. For casua 
labour, a minimum of 3 months of semce should bf 
considered as quaiifying them for this benef^. 

(v) As decided by the Supreme Coun in the case oi 
bidi workers, the provision of maternity benefits should 
be extended to home workers in ail other industries.. 

(vi) In order to eliminate unjust denial of maternity 
benefits, scrutiny of applications should be done by a 
Committee of t.he management and trade union 
representatives. The latter should preferably include a 
women. This wiii provide greater incentive to women 
workers to participate in trade union activities. 

tvii) The penalties for evasion of this law should be 
made more stringent 

(viii) The system of paying cash benefits in a lump- 
sum sometimes gives rise to inadequate attention to the 
nutntional needs of the mother and the child. Payment of 
maiemity benefits should be made periodically f5 324} 

21B, Provision of Creches 

(i) The present iimit of 50 women workers for the 
application of this provision under the Factories Act 
should be reduced to 20. 


ict 196!; 


fii) Women employed as casual labour or as contract 
labour should be entitled to share this benefit. 


xtended to all industries not 
t and the provision of mater- 
ition of a Central Fund )e\y- 
lyers. The administration of 
ittem already established by 
le Corporatioa 


over agricultural labourers 
2 d for other industries. To 
the Centra! Fund should 
Ural Holdings Tax by the 
’igricuJturai Wealth and 


lause already included in 
; Act 1948 should be 
inefits Act. 

for short periods and 
»bs, the period of 


(iii) Wherever there is a demand, a room should be 
provided for keeping small children for other group of 
women workers e.g. workers in offices, hospitals, shops 
and comraefcial establishments. 

(iv) As far as possible, creches should be established 
near the residence of women workers rather than the place 
of work. The ideal arrangements, in our view, would be 
neighourhood creches(5.325). 


22C. Working Time: 


Permission to work upto lu.oo P.M. should be 
g^ranted, provided arrangements for transport and secur- 
ity are made. 


we lunner r^ommend effective implementation of 
the Maternity Benefits Act in all States, and the extension 
of the Employees State Insurance Scheme to those areas 
which' are not cov-ered by it at present C5 32ti) 
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the Directorate Genera! of Employ tr.ent anc tfaja.’«ng, Ihe 
Insittute of Xppli&d .\fanpower Research, the Xactonai 
Coiifialof Applied Economic Research, etc. Suchstediss 
sheuid ijiciiide e.^tamination of existing avena^s for part- 
time empiovenent ’.iz. sn the itnc-rganised industnes and 
ooccipat’.or.s f5 .'29 ^ 

27, Errsplosment Jnformatton: 


eJopment of TraSuiitg and 


esemtion of a definite quota for 
in the industr)' in order to arrest 
lonsequence of modernisation 

lould be reserved for women for 
nder the .National Apprentices 


ommend development pro- 
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sing does not end in futilits , 

by the Committee of the .AJl 
i Education, Polytechnics for 
iroduction centre with assist- 
ndustrics Departments of the 


recommend expansion of the national employment 
senice, particularly in rural areas, and the development of 
a women’s cadre 'in the service to provide employment 
informatioti and fissistance to women f5.33Qi. 


28, Provision for Re-entry; 

We recommend that provision for special leave without 
cay, subject to a maximum of 5 years during sennw. 
should be made in all occupations, in order to enable 
women to devote foU-time for the care of thar family. 
Tneir hen should be protected (5.331). 


29* Enftwcei«€«t of Laws Prott«:ting Womes WtH-kers : 

We recommend increase in the number of w omen on 
the inspectorate different labour departments astvei! as 
provision for women welfare officers wherever women 
are emplojed 15.332). 


s in production and market 
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30. We Pemther Recommend; 

(i) Steps to organise labour unions in the field of agricul- 
ture, and other industries where such organisations do not 
exist at present. 

(ii) Formation of Women’s Wings in all trade unions, to 
look after the problems of women workers and to 
improve woinen’s participation in trade union activitfejs 
(5.333). 


Claptw VI - Educatkmal Dewiopmenf 

\ 

Our investigation of the progress of women’s education 
in India reveals that while there has been a tnaijendous 
increase in the number of ^ris receKfng formal education 
in the period after Independence the gap between {he 
enrolment of boys and girls has continued to increase at 
all levels and the proportion of grls in the relevant 
groups covered by the school system still remaitis fer below 
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Recommendations Regarding the Format System; 

.13. Co-education:-- In our opinion, the considerations 
of efficiency, economy as well as equal opportunity 
require the acceptance of co-education as a long term 
pobcy. In view of the divergent social attitudes, however, 
we recommend' 

(i) Co-education should be adopted as the genera! 
policy at the primary level; 

(li) At the middle and secondary stages separate 
schools may be provided in areas where there is a 
great demand for them. But the effort to pursue 
co-education as a general policy at these stages 
should continue side-by-side; 

(iii) At the university level co-education should be the 
general policy and opening of new colleges exclu- 
sively for girls should be discouraged; 

(iv) There should be no ban on admi.ssion of girls to 
boys’ institutions; 

(v) Wherever separate schools/ colleges for girls are 
provided, it has to be ensured that they maintain 
required standards in regard to the quality of 
staff, provision of facilities, relevant courses and 
co-curricular activities; 

(vi) Acceptence of the principle of mixed staff 
should be made a condition of recognition for 
mixed schools There is a misgiving, however, 
that this provision may lead to exclusion of girls 
from some schools. Therefore, it is suggested 
that this measure may be reviewed a few years 
after it is implemented, 

(vii) Wherever there are mixed schools, separate 
toilet facilities and retinng rooms for girls should 
he provided (6.72). 

34. CunicuJa:— We recommend; 

(i) There should be a common course of general 
education for both sexes till the end of class X, all 
courses being open to boys and gjrls, 

(ii) At the primaiy stage, simple needle craft, music 
and dandng should be taugjit to both sexes. 

(iii) From the middle stage, differences may be per- 
raittted under work experience. 


which ha'iC introduced rnid-d£Y m^ls In Ker- 
ala. w-’hich has the highest hterac\' mte among 
w'cmen. trcs p'csisicr. is one of the major factors 
for the enrolnsent and tetenticn of children in 
schools to-day In reph to cur questionnaire, the 
rnajoritj has given highest priority to this incen- 
tive. The other important incsntites which 
rcCjiLLsrc tO de provided to needy children are free 
school uniforms, scholarships or stipends and 
free supply of books and other sttidv matenal 
For girls partictilariy, the lack of adequate clo- 
thing is a great deterrent to attending schools 
For schools which do not prescribe any uniform, 
some provision of clothing is necessary. 

(vi> Special incentives for areas where enrolment of 
girls is low. This will need to be worked out 
according to iocai conditions. We suggest special 
awards or recognition to the community, 
teachers, students etc. 

Cvisi At least 50% cf teachers at this stage should be 
women. 

(viii) Provision of at least two teachers in ali schools, 
and conversion of the eidsting single teacher ones 
as early as possible. 


(ix) Deveiopmg a system of part-time education for 
girls w'ho cannot attend school on a fulltime 
basis. Hiis system should provide education to 
girls at a time converaent to them. 

(x) Adoption of the multiple entry system for girls 
who could not attend school earlier or had to 
leave before becoming functionally literate, 

{xi) Provision of additional space m schools so that 
girls can bring their younger brothers and sisters 
to be looked after, either by the girls themselves 
in turn, or by some local women(6.87), 

(xii) Opening of schools and greater Ilexibiiity in 
admission procedure in middle schools {multiple 
only), to help girls to complete their schooling 
( 6 . 88 ). 

37, Ses Education: — We recommend; 

(Q Introduction of ssx education ftom middle 
schocd. 


xptn g/roup by the Mmistiy 
‘Kft graded teaching inate- 
rhe group should include 
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ss media for this purpose 
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(6,89). 
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when faced by 
sent (6.96). 


4L Non-Fonnai Education; 

As stated earlier, the greatest problem m women’s edu* 
cation today a to provide some ba.sic education to the 
overwhelming majonty who have remained outside the 
reach oi the formal .system because of theirageand social 
responsibilities as well as the literacy gan. For the sake of 
national plans for deveiopment, it is imperative to 
increase the social effectiveness of women m the i 5-25 age 
group ev en if we cannot do so for the stili oider groups. Ad 
hoc approaches through the adult literacy, functional lite- 
ran and other programmes of the Goveniment have 
proved inadequate. They also draw a sharp distinction 
between men and women in the content of the training. 
These distinettons, in our view, are out of date. Changes m 
family life, food habits, family planning all require joint 
efforts of men and women, and continuing this kind of 
artificial division between the sexes may defeat the pur- 
pose of these programmes As for vocational and occupa- 
tional skills, the needs of women are greater than those of 
men. While we do not deny the value of crafts, women’s 
need for vocational training cannot be limited to them. 
The skills differ ao-'ording to the industrial and niarket 
potentials of regions and it is imperative to relate the 
training to local needs, resources and employment possi- 
bilities instead of adopting an aniftciai sex-sdecove 
apporach. Ad hoc approaches through a multiplicity of 
programmes by vanous governmental agencies will lead 
to overlapping, lack of coordination and wastage of 
resources. The problem is an integrated one and cannot be 
solved by short term programmes. What is needed is a 
continuous process (6,97—6 101 1 


No attempt to professionalise this system will lead to 
development of the limiting, selective and a rigid 
approach with fixed curricula and classroom procedures. 
The prohibitive cost of such professionalisation would 
inevitably limit its operation to a few selected centres. The 
teachers in a non-formal system must have other skills of 
direct relevance to the problems of the community. With- 
out this kind of community involvement, such pro- 
grammes will lack stability and continuity (6 104), 

The object of the system .should be to provide access to 
information and use of information for better participa- 
tion in social life with literacy as the core of the package. 
Though primarUy meant for adolescents, the system 
should not exclude the young, particularly those who 
have been denied any formal ed ucation. Some of the latter 
may use it as a stepping stone to enter the formal system if 
our recommendation regarding multiple entry is accepted 
(6.105-6,106): 
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one h\ me mequa’fty of da^s. staiva and political power 
Li t.i: ‘■en'e^.he new rights ha.e proved to be enh conces* 
rionai Ou'recommcr.datnroisirr to.makev^omen'spoht- 
'cai rght*- more functtonal as required m the ne^s of a 
Jenocmt.c SvOem r gf. - lO; ; 


irt order to provide greater opportorntjes to women to 
activeh participate in the jecisicsn making process it is 
:mperat:ve t-i reavgnise the true natuie of the social 
jnequaiihes and disabiiiiies that hamper them. This can 
oe-t tvarhtevrd hj, provto netn-rm Witn opportuni- 
ties tor participation :r. me repiesentative structure of 
local govcniment* The present form of assc/ciatmg 
women in these bodies, through cooption or nommaticn 
has become a kind of tokenism. The time has come to 
move out cf this tokeit prov ision to a mors meaningful 
association of w'Qir.en jn local administration, and to 
counteract the general apathy and indifference of the local 
bodies to women's development and change of status 
G.l )5--6> 

43, ^Vemen’s Panchavsts: 

Wfc therefore recontmend the establishment of Statu- 
tory Women’s Paochayats at r’ne village level with auto- 
nomy and resources of their o w n for the management and 
administration of welfare and development programmes 
for women and children, as a transtiional measure, to 
break through the traditional attitudes that inhibit most 
women from articuiatuigthesrprcbic-Tis are participating 
actively in the e.xzsting local bodies. They should be 
directly elected by the women of the village and have the 
right to send representatives to the Paochayat Samaties 
and ot Zilla Parishads. A viable relationship with the 
Gram Panebayats should be maintained by making the 
Chairman and Secretary of both bodies ex-offieio 
members of the ether. 

44, Reservation on Municipahfies : At the level of 
municipalities, the principle of reservation of seats for 
women is alr^dy prevalent in certain States. W'e there^ 
fore, recommend that this should be adopted by all States 
as a transitional measure. We also recommend the consti- 
tution of permanent committees in municipalities, to 
initiate and supervise programmes for women’s welfare 
and development. 

45, P(^}’ for Politica! Parties: We reconnneRd that 
political parties should adopt as definite policy re^rding 
the percentage of women candidates to be sponsored by 


d speciat repf«s«Haiw>n for sromen tn legjstauve bodies. See Notes oflbissejitby.SBii,. Lonka .SarlHr and 


DuGuhaaittlStot. Manibcn Kare. 
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health serv ces Jt s important to increase the promts on 
for these serv ces o a vo d their being neglected as has been 
the trend so far Since programmes for immunisation and 
nutntion of infants yield better results when they form a 
part of general tnaterniiyand child health services, we see 
no dfficulty in increasing the allocation for these services 
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(c) At the level of the primaiy health centres, the mater- 
nity and child health service should be separated lor pur- 
poses of administrative provision, medical personnel and 
budget. While they may share the same buildings and 
equipment, a separation of the administrative structure 
required for maicroity and child health services will 
ensure greater prionty of treatment. Facilities in the way 
of materruty beds, equipment for immunisation of child- 
ren and family planning for women could be allocated to 
the MCH Unit. The P H.C. could be made responsiblefor 
sienijsanon operations for men along with other general 
health .senices 


The MCH Unit could coordinate the^ nutrition and 
immurusation measures which form a ba.sis*comportejit of 
the integrated child development programme.h could 
also collect and maintain fertility and morbidity statistics 
for women and children for better research and evaluation 
in these fields. 

We recommend that each M.C.H. centre should collect 
this data which should be studied and evaluated at the 
district level by persons-of required competence. This will 
call for a health statistics Section at the district level 

fd) We recommend the abolition of the present practice 
of providing financial incentive to promoters of family 
planning. Incentfoes to women who accept family plan- 
ning shpuld be in the shape of a token or certificate to 
ensure them greater priority in health care facilities for 
both the mothers and their children. Such a step will 
promote greater acceptance of family planning and cor- 
rect social attitudes towards these practices. Compensa- 
tion for loss of wages during sterilisation operations 
should however be paid to daily wage labourers. Others 
should be given paid leave for this purpose. 

(e) The qualifications prescribed for recruitment of per- 
sonnel for these sennees in rural areas need to be gradually 
raised. Until women of requisite higher qualifications are 
available, the present requirements may continue, but 
they should be reviewed and progressively increased after 
eveiy 3 years. Attempts should also be made to obtain the 
services of older and mature women for these services in 
the rural areas. 
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^s) Many hospitals continue to insist on the husband's 
consent before performing these operations though this !S 
not required by the law. A special effort needs to be made 
to convince the medical profession of the sc/cial value of 
this bw from the point of view' both individuals and 
society {8.53). 

('fi Mo.st doctors are reluctant to perform these opera- 
tions in the case of unmamed girls. !c iS necessaty to 
clarify the point that rape is not the only ground to justify 
termsnalion jn cases of unmarried girls, nor is there any 
legal obhganon on the doctor to infoTn the Police of an 
operation done in a rape case (8.84). 

B. Welfare and Development 
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49. In order to prevent anyambiguity in the understand- 
ing of what constitues women’s welfare and to prevent the 
development of policies that sometimes go against the 
basic objectives, we recommend that the Government of 
India should evolve a national policy on women’s develop- 
ment in the light of the constitutional directives and 
pledges made to the women of this countiy and to the 
international community from time to time (8.178). 

50 I n view of the need to maintain links between govern- 
mental, voluntary and community effort for promotion of 
women’s welfare and to assist the process of Government 
planning with actual knowledge and experience of the 
problems and needs of women at diffeteni levels. 

We recommend. 

(a) Reorganisation of the Central Soctai Welfare Board 
as a statutory and autonomous specialj 2 ed agency for 
planning, coordination and management of welfare and 
development programmes for women and children. 

(b) Reorganisation of the State Social Wdfare Advi- 
sory Boards as statutory autonomous agencies at the 
State level with similar functons. In addition, the State 
Boards may also serve as links between the Central 
agency, the State Government and the local bodies. 

51, Need for Agencies for Co<wdination, Comoimiica- 
titHi and Implementation of Measures to imisroYe Uw 
Status of Women (NOTE AFTER CHAPTER IX): 

The tl.N. Commission on the Status of Women in its 
25th Report has recommended esablishment of a 
National CommissJon or sinidar bodies “with a mandate 
to review, evaluate and recommend measures and pnorr- 
ties to ensure equality between men and women and the 
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State Policy and the objectives of the U N. Resolutions 
and Conventions regarding the status of women. These 
should be made to Parliament or the state Legislatures 
and Government will be statutorily responsible to con- 
sider such recommendations for action or to explain why 
they cannot be accepted. 


(d) Redressal of grievances in cases of actual violation 
of existing laws 


The Commissions may be empowered to take effective 
steps to redress the gnevances of affected parties. 


Composition of the Commissions: 

The composition of these Commissions should be 
broadbased, one category being selected for their repre- 
sentative status from different bodies like leading 
women’s organisations, trade unions, legislatures, 
employers, etc., and the other group consisting of experts 
from the field of law, health, education, social research 
planning and administration. The Chairmen and the 
majority of the members of all the Commissions should be 


women. The Chairmen should be non-officials, but on a 
full time basis. 


52. We further recommend the establishment of special 
TnbunaIs’^*foraD violations of human rights.discirmina- 
tion against women, violation or evasion of existing-Iaws 
policies for the protection of women andf their rights 
in society 


were not in favour of this decision. 
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BLUE PRINT OF ACTION POINTS 
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0 catalytic agent 


for sodai change. AH out efforts should therefore 
be made to achieve the goal of universal primary 
education as early as possible. The ideas of equal- 
ity between the se.xes and participation by women 
in development should be woven into the fabnc of 
the educational system. 

2.2 The employment of women teachers should be 
actively promoted. The oasting eir.ploymerjt 
procedures, including those for part-time employ- 
ment, should be reviewed and, where necessary, 
reiaxaiiom m age, etc., made so that more women 
teachers, can be employed, and husbands and 
wives are posted in the same schools or at the same 
station, 

2.3 The content of education should be strengthened 
tn terms of both life and work relevance. Attention 
should be given to vocationalisadon and diversifi- 
cation of courses which should not only be limited 
to traditional women’s vocations but also give 
emphasis on the preparation of women for partici- 
pation in modem sectors of industrial prodiac- 
tion. Polytechnics (including mini-poi^dechnics) 
should be started for in the smaller urban 
centres to provide training facilities in trades 
crafts which will prompt self employment, 

2.4 At the stage of higher ed ucation special incentives 
like freeships, scholarships, hostel facilities, and 
book loans should be made available to girls 
from rural, backward and hilly araas^ from back- 
ward classes and from poor families. A greater 
diversification in the courses offered should be 
made to enMnos work opportuiaties in non- 
traditionai vocations in modem sectors of indus- 
trial production. 

3.5 Adoption of multiple entry^ m ediKatioo, non- 
formal part-time education feciiities condensed 
courses for education correspondence courses and 
courses for continuing education should be made 
available in a larger measure to women in senti- 
urban and rural areas, and to worldng women in 
urban and semi-urban areas. AduK education and 
fanctioaal literacy programmes should be vigor- 
ously pursued throu^ both official and voluntary 
agencies. 
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4 2 Nutation supplementation should be provided to 

high risk pregnant mothers. Siraultaneousiy, 
nutrition and health education should be given to 
girls and to mothets through qlJ available media 
and institutions (school, hospitals, PHCs, etc.) 

4J Family welfare planning services should be 
expanded and measures intensified to educate and 
prepare couples to avail them, specifically in rural, 
backward aiKl tribal areas. The facilities under the 
hfedical Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971 
should be made available in semi-urban and rural 
areas and information regarding the provisions 
disseminated among women, immunisation facili- 
ties should be gradually extended to all children. 

Fadhtm oj Wot king PVonien 

4.4 The establishment of day care centres, creches, and 
balwadis should be promoted on a large scale in 
rural, semi-urban and urban areas to help work- 
ing mothers and active women social workers dis- 
, charge their duties, and enable the older children 
to attend school. 

4.5 Hostel facilities for working voraen of the lower 
income groups should be expanded. 


Care for ihe Socially Dtscttlvamaged 


4.6 Women without any means of support, and the 
physically handicapped should be provided servi- 
ces for education, training and rehabilitation so 
that they can become self-reHant, Old age homes 
should be opened for the aged and the infirm. 
Special programmes should be developed for 
unmarried mothers and their children 

4.7 The provision of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act (1956) should be reviewed to facilitate 
their more efficient implementation. Comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation programmes for victims of 
immoral traffic and their children should be deve- 
loped. Special steps should be taken to prevent 
vulnerable young girls and women from becom- 
ing victims of this social evil. 

5. Promotion of Voluntary Effort 

5. 1 The growth of voluntary organisations, especially 
in rural, backwaid and tribal areas and in urban 
slums should be promoted to mobilise public sup- 
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for dyferent progran^mes of uelfare 
ties should be provided on a large scale to 
nmry workers. Leadership training pro- 
•mes, paiticulariy for uomen from weaker 
ms. should be developed so that thev can 
ion effectively as agents of change^ The 
‘ishmeni of Mahila Mandals should be pro- 
1 in ev'ery village so that they can function's 
:vd agencies for social and economic trans* 
tion. Voluntary organisations have cntica! 
1 mobilising public opinion in favour of 
y among men and women and eradicating 
itions. social evils and waste. 

orouv camnaign of education and action 
be launched in favour of community sani~ 
and hygiene. Public uuiity services for 
should be expanded wherever called for. 

or Implementation 

insure that the Resolution unanimously 


passed by the two Houses o: Parbamer.tis acted upon and 
the impiementation of the Plan of Action is ensured, it is 
proposed :hap- 

fij A Standing Advisory Committee should be set up 
at the national level which wili review the progress 
every year so that a report is submitted to Parlia- 
ment annually. The Committee may be caBed 
'The National Committee on Women’. 

(hi To service the above Committee a special bureau 
should be set up in the Ministty of Education and 
Social Welfare (Department of Social Welfare). 
The Bureau will keep in touch with the implemen- 
tation of the various programmes by the Central 
Ministries, State Governments and non-official 
agencies. 

(iu) At the State level siittslar comniittees should be set 

up under the chairmanship of the Chief Minister. 
These Committees should also have adequate 
administrative support. 


f 
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that among men. According to the 1971 Census 
data, only 13.4 per cent of women iii this age 
group of 25-^are literate.(Ref. Table 2). 

f b) enrolment of girls in classes I to V is only 66.4 per 

cent of girls in the corresponding age group, i.e 6 
to 1 1 years; while in repect of boys the relevant 
percentage is 100.2 (Ref Table 3). 

(c) Drop-out rate is also very high in classes I to V A 
recent study has shown that the drop-out rate 
especially accentuated in the case of girls from 
rural areas and from the less privileged sections 
of society, is as heavy as 42.85 per cent between 
classes I and 11. 

(d) In classes VI to VIII, percentages of enrolment of 
girls and boys to the total girls and boys in the 
relevant age group (i.e.,1 1 to 14 years) are 22 2 
and 48.3, respectively (Ref Table 3). 

(e) At the secondary stage, i.e. classes IX to XI / XII 
girls enrolled constitute only 1 2 per cent of girls 
in the relevant age group 14 to 17 years as against 
3 1 per cent in respect of the enrolment of boys m 
this age group (Ref. Table 3). 

(I) Enrolment of girls in Post-Matric classes consti- 
tutes only 2.3 per cent of girls in the concerned 
age group 17 to 23 years; while the enrolment 
percentage of boys in this age group is 7.5{Ref 
Table 3), 

2. FACTORS RETARDING THE PROGRESS OF 
WOMENS EDUCATION 

2. 1 Giris and women in India have thus not been able to 
take full admitage of the available opportunities/ facili- 
ties for intellectual development. This is mainly because of 
several social and culture factors in. addition to various 
other reasons. Action plans and strategies for women’s 
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at neutralising tire effects 
tarded the progress of 
h a view to facilitating the 
action, in what follows, 
h base operated a^inst 
vantage of educational 
below: 

education of girls. 

out of fears and miscon- 
might alienate girls from 
altffis and lead to mal- 
nd non-conformism. 


against women in general and in tiew of the multiple role 
mat women are required to play, the need for a set of 
cbjectr.es 'Specific to women’s education is imperative 
Tne following major objectfi'es are, therefore, considered 
here ■— 

I a i Prepare women to ftiHy participate in socially 
productive work, fully aware of family planning 
needs with a view to achieving her full integra- 
tion with the democratic and developmental 
efforts of the country. 

(b) Help break down overt covert biases against 
women. 


sciai inhibitions a^inst 
i after mamage. 

itir among girls belong- 
and the hard domestic 
e unmarried girls — even 
tnihes — are required to 


at the sole occupation of 
ren, look after her hus- 
i thus be restricted to 
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lie school timings and 
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: OF WOMENS 


: that the general objec’- 
i*s ediKation cannot be 
;n. However, in view of 
as that have operated 


fc) Make women aware of the various legal, 
sodai and economic nghts, provisions and pnvi- 
leges available to them and the w'ay they can take 
advantage of them, for their advancement. 

(d) Enable women to be self-reliant to achieve 
economic independence. 

(e) Import the idea of equality between the sexes 
and participation by women development 
through the educational system. 

(f) And above all, to find full expression for her 
talent, ability and personality and for this pur- 
pose, enable her to adopt a discriminating atti- 
tude so that she can escape the bonds of 
superstition and obscurantism. 

4 . ACTION PLANS 

4.1 Action plans here are evolved within the general 
framework of major objectives mentioned above. In addi- 
tion, the action plans have taken into consideration other 
objectives which are specific of educational categories like 
deiiKDtary education, middle stage education, secondary 
stage education, university education and non-formal 
education. For the sake of convHiience, in what follows, 
action plans specific of each age-groups of giris, are all 
mentioned separately, 

A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION- 
GIRLS IN THE AGE-GROUP 
6— n YEARS 

4.2 Girls in this age-group constitute the population of 


per cent ofgirh in the age g^ottp (PM years constitute child workers. 
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VC a ec o'rs 
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i Measures 
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a loca level Iikc Mahila Mandals and loca 
bodes shoud be fuliv invoved m thi 
programme 

fwii) Promotion and support to girls’ education 
should also be tackled through a multi-pronged 
programme of incentives— both for bringing 
girls to schools and for retaining them in schools. 
The incentne.s can be in the form of msd-dav 
meals, free supply of books and riding mate- 
nais, scholarships awards, etc. Active collabora- 
tion of voluntary organisations may be sought in 
this regard 

Pedagogical Measures 

(viii) The pnmary teacher training course should 
undergo a major revi.sion with a view to 
adequately preparing the teacher for the promo- 
tion of giris’ education Emphasisshouid be more 
ontheuseof suchnon-formalmethods of impart- 
ing education that ixould interest and attract 
more and more girls to attend schools 

B. EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN THE AGE GROUP 
11-14 YEARS 

4 3 Population ofgirlsm this age-group constitutes giris 

of middle school going age. This group can be divided into 

three sub-groups.- 

(a) Girls students attending middle schools; 

(b) Girl drop-outs at vanous stages from Classes I to 
V; 

(c) Girls who have never attended schools.' 

The objectives of education and training are different for 

each of the sub-groups. 

(a) Middle School— -Girl Students 


pection of primary schools 
ir attention to the problem 
Is, their retention, invoive- 
nity, etc. 

Eial Measures 

cd persuasive and motiva- 
nd organisational dnves 
n among regions,' communi- 
ivn markedly a low achieve- 
mt. Voluntary organisations 


Action plans for education of girls in this age-group 
should be concerned about; — 

(0 cticouragingf urtherenrolment ofgirlsatthisstage, 

(d) retention of girls already in middle schools, and 
(iii) rendering the cumculum more relevant. 

The following action plans are suggested; — 

Pedagogical M^sures 

(i) The content should be more oriented to the 
needs of girls in the village communitifes so that 
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; cumciduiri of 
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be of direct use 
and farm, and 
ent and self- 
■oducc girls to 
home-makuig. 
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} 

in single teacher ir.st;*'aiiGns fthe exact posi- 
non 'Alii be brought out b} the Third Educa- 
tional Survet it may be desirable to erasure that 
Inhere tnersare tw o teachers, one nf them should 
be £ woman if locally educatec women are 
avadable, they can be recruited Husband-wife 
teams can be posted 

(ui) The primary leacher training course rseds to 
undergo a major revision to adequately prepare 
the trainees for their .speaai responsibility for the 
promotion of girls’education in rural areas, espe- 
aally in adapting the content to suit tiie needs 
and interests of girls, in adopting non-formal 
methodologies and in linking with community 
and developmental activities. 

(iv) Supcj vision and inspection of schools should 
give particiiiar attention to the probkm of enrol- 
ment of grls, their retention, factors contribut- 
ing to wastage and stagnation, reievation of 
cumculum, involvement of the community, 
working conditions of women teachers, etc. 

Promotional and Motivational Measures 

(v) School tiromings should be flexible, as many of 
the girls in this age group am required to help 
their mothers in routine domestic chores. 

(vi) Adoption of multiple entry and pan-time coures 
is recommended. 

f™) Incentives like raid-day meals . scholarships, free 
school uniforms, free books and study materials, 
stipend, awards, etc, should be extended to all 
girls in the niral areas and slums m the urban 
areas. 

(b) Middle School — Girl Drop-outs 
Alternative Measarei 

(viii) For School drop-outs of girls, pre-vocational 
training programmes should be orgainsed on an 
extensive scale to cover all girls in the rural areas 
and in the slums of urban areas. The objectives of 
such training should be to render them self- 
sufficient in home management, and help them 
to achieve economic independence. With this in 
view, suen traimng programmes snould include 
courses in sewing, knitting, cooking, nutrition 
minor repairs of the house, moiherhood_,child 
care, etc 

(c) Girls wIm> never attended Schools. 

(ix) For the non-student girls in this age group, the 
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^ GIRLS IN THE AGE GROUP 


oup also can be classified info three. 


th motivation to attend secondaty 
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ris, ie., students who never 


his category should emphasise 

'r!s to pursue education at the 
vd 

‘onteut in terms of both life 


ire suggested:- 
1 Measures 

•ols or separate sections 
re the sociaJ/cuItmal envir- 

03 . 

Is sj^iai attention should 
on of adequate toilet, rest 
s, .sspaiately for girls, 
ch have not yet made high 
3r girls should do .so on a 

md part-time educauon 


feasures 

vocattoital and tecbni- 
ty stage should be open 


to both boys and girls There should be no d s 
cnm nation ,n thi.s regard 

(vi] Liberal incentives i n t he farm of bookaltowances 

book-bank fsalities, etc., should be extended t< 
encourage more girls In rural areasand backwarc 
areas to pursue secondary educati on. 

fvii} Separate hostel facilitie.s should be provided par- 
ticularly in rural areas and residentnal scholar- 
ships should be offered. 


Pedagogical Measures 

(viii) The cumcislutn should be more diversified tak- 
ing into consideration the various occupational 
opportunities available to women and the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of girls, 

(b) Girl Drap-c«its 

Alternative Mtasures 

(ix) Condensed courses of education started in 1958 
t<ierc found vety useful. Under this scheme 
women in the age-group 13-30 years who have 
had some schooling are prepared for middle 
school, matricuiation or equivalent examina- 
tions within a period of 2 years' duration. The 
minimum age limit here should be reduced to 15 
years. TOs scheme should be extended to cover 
all rural areas and weaker sections of the urban 
community. 

(x) The condensed course should be organised for 
smaller groups, say 5 to 7 persons, using tire 

, community resources like girls' high schools and 
girls’ colleges. 

fxi) Apart from imparting general education, 
condensed course should also aim at imparting 
job-oriented training with the active co- 
operation of existing vocational training 
institutions. 

fxii) Correspondence courses and self-study pro- 
grammes may be introduced. 

(xiii) Efforts should be made to cover at least about 
215 lags of girls in the age group 15-30 under 
the condensed courses jU'ogiamme during the 
Fifth Pbn period. 
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1 this age group also can be 
as in the of other age 


<b) Making the curriculiim more relevani and 
rssponshe to the culcurai and occuptional seeds 
of women 

The foilcsting action pians may be taken up for 

consideiacion;- 

Admiasstiative and Structoai Maassrea 

fi) The gemral pciicy here should be to discourage 
separate institutions for women and to promote 
co-coucational facilities. However, in areas 
where separate institutions are required to pro- 
mote education of women, they may be permit- 
ted on the ments of such cases. 

(ii) Vocational counseHing and gtiitiants services 
should be organised in a more meaningful way to 
help giis — ^in college and univeKities — opt for 
suitable courses relevant to their talent, interests 
and needs. 

Promotional aisd Motivational Measures 

(iii) Incentives like scholarships, freeships, etc., 
shoiiid be provided to enable girls from mrai 
areas to pursue higher education. 

(iv) For girls belonging to weaker sections, in 
addition to freeships and scholarships, bur- 
saries should also be provided to meet tjieir 
expenses on food and lodging. 


vt the hi^r education stage. 

drop-outs from the educa- 
i secondary stage. 

-stiKlent ^Is— ^Is who 
■ducation. 


(v) Provision of self-cooking facilities in hostels 
for girls should also be considered. 

(vi) Girls pursuing higher education should be 
provided easy access to text-books and other 
reference material throng book-bank faci- 
lities. 


ory heieq-e- education for 
are the sanw as those con- 
ic age group 14-17 years, 
ih with Kiparatefy here. 


(vii) Girls should be encouraged to entre profes- 
sional courses, if necessary, reservation of 
seats for girls in professional courses may be 
considered- 


ii^her EdticatkHi !^ge Pedagogical Measures 


i atm at- 

on ava&ble to the Jess 
the soc3«y, particularfy 
is; ai»l 


(viii) Diversification of courses at thejunior colle^ 

level and undergraduate level should be 
underfaken on a priority basis with a view to 
preparing the girls for the various employ- 
ment opportunities open to tbeia 
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lupporting their families, 
attitudes also force some 
1 educational system. For 
e. the policy should be to 
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The objective of such training programmes 
should be* 

(a) Make them aware of the various opportuni' 
ties for seif-employment; 

(b) Motivate them to take up self-employment; 

(c) Impart needed skills/ training; and 

(d) Promote achievement motivation among 
them. 

E. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 
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4.6 To make the various action plans successful and to 
achieve a real breakthrough in women’s education, there 
is urgent need for a matching and effective adnumstrative 
set up, both at the central and state Levels. With this in 
view, the foBowing suggestions are made — 

(i) In the Union Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, a special unit/ cell may be set up to be in 
charge of women’s education to review and 
initiate follow-up action. 

(ii) In each State education department, a senior 
officer should be placed in charge of girls’ educa- 
tion in order that it may receive adequate empha- 
sis, execution and co-ordination. 

(iii) As the district is the operational unit for all 
educational programmes and as the needs of 
girls vary in extent and kind from area to area 
within a district, a separate cell for girls’ educa- 
tion — formal and non-lormal — may be created 
withm the purview of the district educational 
officer at the district headquarters. 

(iv) School supervisory system should be staffed with 
more women. 

(v) A suitable machinery may be set up at the Centre 
and the States to help in the formulation of plans 
for women’s education— formal and non-formal— 
to monitor, co-ordinate and evaluate progress of 
women’s education from time to time, to create 
public opinion in favour of women’s education 
etc. 
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:cial attention to provid- 
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ere is to develop a com- 
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t'li Cn'a'.-.'iurcble StfX rsiio :n respect of women 

The decennial census from 190! ic 1971 
nave shown a steady declining sex 
ratio. From 972 women per thousand 
males in J 90 1 , the se\ ratio has declined 
to 930 women per thousand males in 
1971 Such a phenomenon ts observed 
only m very few countnes. besides 
India. 


(ai Louer itfe expectancy for women: 

The expection of life at binh for women is 
lower than males in lndia.v In most 
other countries and paVticularly in the 
developed countries the expection of 
life for women is observed to be higher 
than for man 


(ui) Hifi;her death rates among women: 

It is observed that more girls die than boys 
among infants and children A cis- 
tinctly higher death rate is also 
observed among women dunng the 
period of reproduction. Indeed the 
female death rate seems to be higher 
than the male death rate in almost all 
age groups except after the age of 45 ^ 


' concern in respect of 7. The problems ^identified above are mainly due to the 

following reasons: 


‘S — long term as well as 
ill best overcome the 


(a) Ignorance and prejudices mherent in the social 
and cultural milieu. 

(b) High prevalence of diseases, and poor environ- 
mental sanitation. 


najor problems/ areas of (c) 


Repeated child bearing in quick succession lead- 
ing to maternal depletion. 


ipe knowledge with regard to the 
mily plamung and heath care 


lutrition, particularly among the 
IS of the mra! rrsasses 


are grouped under the following broad categones of 
action.- 

I Prowstofi of Services. 

II, Development of needed Human Resources. 


!cy 


in. Mass Education Prograrmnes. 


red above are not exhaustive. Also 
exclusive and hence interactions 
are not ruled put. However, they 
entifying a national strategy for 
Q Health, Family Planning and 
goals/ objectives which constitute 
as follows; 


IV. I.egislative Measures. 

V. Role of Voluntaiy Organisations. 

VI. Areas of Research. 

1 1 In what follow, details of action plans under each 
broad category will be outlined. 


udes' to provide prompt and ade- 
ire for girls. 

better motherhood. 

d child mortality of girls, 

mortality. 

latemal health care, pre-natal, 
al. 

vledgc and services for family 
le^lth and nutrition services 

i. 

lacy and education among 


1. ProvisSc® of Services 

Women as a member of the family is a beneficiarj' of the 
health services offered to the comrnuniiy as a whole. 
However, infrastructure for delivering health, family plan- 
ning and nutrition service is not the same in rural and 
urban areas. In the rural areas, health, family planning 
and nutrition services are provided throOgh the primaty 
health centres (PHC) complex one PHC for every 
National E.xtention Services <NES) Block of about 80, (XX) 
to 100,000 population with a net-work of sub-centres at 
the rate of one for every 10,000 population. Tte PHC 
provides medical care, maternal and child health services, 
family planning services, control of communicable dis- 
ease, health and nutrition education, environmental sani- 
tation, and health and vital statistical collection. The PHC 
also has provision of a minimum of 6 beds for ^ving 
inpatient medical care. In addition to providing inpatient 
and clmic services, donuciliary services, are also provided, 
especially for women and children. 
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The current plan also envisages that one out of ewiy 
four primaty health centres will be upgraded to become 30 
bedded hospitals. The upgraded PHCs will provide 
improved medical, surgical, and maternal and child 
health care. Further, it also serves as the referral hospital 
for the PHCs complex in its neighbourhood. 

Besides, the PHC complex sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of India, the State governments run hospitals and 
dispensaries which provide medical cane only, without 
any extension services. 

In addition to the Government institutions, private 
medical practitioners practising in the different systems of 
medicine augment the medical care facilities in the rural 
areas. 
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The approach to maternal heakn should be to 
concentrate on giving care to pregnant mothers 
and identif 3 ' the “High-Risk” mothers for specia- 
lised care at appropriate institutions. This would 
mean starting regular ante-natal clinicsat least at 
eachPHC. ' 

Majonty of child births take palce in the honies 
and are attended to by the traditional viilage 
midwife fdai) or by elderly woniert irt the house. 
It is not expetted that this pattern will change in 
the foreseeable future nor is it recommended that 
we should attempt to change it. Till such time as 
sufficient number of trained A.N.Ms. are pro- 
vided to cater to the needs of entire population, 
efforts should be in the direction of making effec- 
tive use of existing system for maternity care.. 

It is accepted that the existing infrastractuns in 
the rural areas is not adequate for giving proper 
health, family planning and nutritional services 
for women. In this regard, it may be recalled that 
the Bbort Committee had recommended in 1946 
that for effective coverage each PHC complex 
should be expected to cater to a population of 
about 25,000 to 30,000. A sub-centre in its turn 
can then be expected to provide adequate health 
care to a population around 3,0(X).. Efforts 
should be made to implement these recommen- 
dations fully. 

In view of the geographical characteristics of 
tribal population, the norm for tribal health care 
should be based on area covered rather than 
population covered. In this regard, attempts 
should be made to provide a sub-centre within a 
leditJs of 5 kms and a PHC within the vidnity of 
every 10 sub-centres. 

After the chlM birth neither the family nor the 
health organisation pays due attention to tlte 
mother’s health. During the period, immediately 
following clald birth, the health arid riutiirion of 
women should be closely watched. For this pur- 
pose, regular postnatal clinics should be ran at 
all hosphials and PHCs. 

Preventive pregrammes to reduce the morhidi^ 
should be undertaken on a large scale. Every 
new-born child should be protected at least 
against small pox, tuberculosis, diphtheria. 
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category Funher no effort is made to effectively use the 
traditional village birth attendants fdais) With imagina- 
tive , re-training programmes it is felt that the village dais 
can be made to render the mid-wifery .senices more effec- 
tively. There is, therefore, the need for the foilowing train- 
ing and re-training programmes ior vanou.s categones of 
health manpower, particularly, those involved in health 
care’delivery for women and children, 

(i) The under-graduate curriculum in the medical 
colleges for teaching matenial and child health 
should be reviewed and modified suitably partic- 
ularly to deal with health problems of women 
and children in fhe rural areas, 

(ii) As the reviewing of teaching in medical colleges 
is a long-term m^sure, until such time as doc- 
tors effectively trained in MCH are made availa- 
ble to all the hospitals and PHCs, in the 
intervening period all the doctors who are work- 
ing in various Government hospitals and PHCs 

, should be given a re-orientation in, MCH to 
make them capable of giving better health care to 
women and children in the rural areas. This 
course should also be made obligatoiy for all 
doctors working in such institutions. 

fill) The peripheral worker for maternal and child 
health care is the ANM. The present policy is to 
train this category of workers- to meet the 
requirement of the Government programmes 
only ANMs should be trained in ' as large 
number as possible so that besides serving in the 
Government health services, they would also be 
available to be self-employed and thus provide 
skilled maternity care to the community, 

(iv) Para-professional and semi-professional 
workers from the community should be trained 
to provide simple promotive, preventive and cur- 
ative health services needed by ffie community. 
Young persons, elementary scjioorteachets, edu- 
cated and willing house-wives should form part 
of the pool and these services should be planned 
to cover the entire country by the end of the 
Sixth Five Year Plan. 

(v) The Government of India has sponsored the 
training of traditional birth attendants (dais) 
from the Second Plan period onvrards. The 
training has been maintained ata very slow pace. 

It is necessary to step-up the pace of this trainis^ 
programme. 
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programme 5S achieved and large drop-out of 
giris is minimised, other media of education and 
information dissemination wdi have ic bs 
emphasi^d For c.'tample. hcipitals and PffCs 
should or^^nise regular courses of mstmctions 
for pregnant mothers covering vaiicia aspects 
like die: and by sene in p.'-sgnancy, preparation 
for child birth, breast feeding, child care and 
famiiy plamhsg. Fathers should also be encour- 
aged tc attend such courses and these should be 
run regularly throughout the year. Films, film 
strips and other educational materia! should be 
made available to the instiimions concerned. 

fill) Courses of mstmetions covering heahh, family 
planmng and nutrition should be organised for 
extension workers of other Government Depait- 
ments like Gram Sewaks, Bai Sewikas, 
Teachers, Agttculturai Extension Workers, e&c. 
Similar courses should also bs oiganised for 
commumty leaders, organisers of MahiJa Man- 
date, etc. 

(iv) Education programmes through mass media like 
radio, satellite. T\’, and posters should be orga- 
nised to create awarencs: among the community 
on the health problems and needs of @rls and 
women, as also on the available services in the 
area to ensure greater coramuniiv participation 
and utilisation of services 

fv) Eustrated pamphlets and brochures in regional 
languages covering these subjects should also be 
freely distributed through all extension 
workers. A hand-book on maternal and chiM 
health care for general readership should be pro- 
duced in all regional languages. 

IV, tegjahrtive Measures 

There are areas m which le^l provisions could help 
considerably m improving the health status of women and 
efafldren. in what follows, some of these areas are 
hi^hghtedr 

(i) Medical Termmadon of Pregnancy Act 1971: 

TheActhasheenenvisagedasahealthmeasurefoT 
women to protect them frointhedangers inherent 
in getting unwantEd pr^nancy temtinated stealth- 
ily by unqualified practitioners. There is a need to 
disseminate information regarding the provi- 
sioiis taider this act among women. Further, the 
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nuclear families, working status, etc. Provision 
of maternity and child health services should be 
made obligatory for Muncipalities/ Local 
Bodies. 

(v) Regulation of the Practice of Midwifery by 
Unqualified TVaditional Birth Attendants : 

The Nurses and Mid wives Act requires that ail 
those who practice midwifeiy should be regis- 
tered However the provisions of this Act are not 
strictly enforced to cover unqualified midwives — 
particularly dias. If there is no clause, under the 
Act, for regularising the unqualified practismg 
midwives. the Act should be amended accord- 
ingly afid enforced strictly. 

V. Role of Vdontary Organmtions 

Women voluntary organisations arc best suiied for 
motivation in the field of health family planning and 
nutrition. There is, therefore, every need for creating a 
conducive climate for the functioning of such instituttons, 
so that they can render the needed service effectively. The 
following measures are suggested in this regard: 

(i) Women organisations working with a mission- 
ary zeal in the field of maternity care and child 
health should be given aH legitimate assistance 
by the Central and the State Governments for 
carrying on the work, bofii in the shape of 
giants-in-aid and MCH supplies. 

(ii) Voluntary organisations arc- also involved in the 
training of health manpower, particdariy 
women workers. Such programmes should be 
further encouraged and regularised. 

(ui> Voluntary organisations are currently involved 
'in providing school health. Such services should 
be encouraged by providing the necessary assist- 
ance in terms of resources— men and materials. 

(iv) The women in slum areas in dries form a agnifi- 
cant segment of the urban population. Women 
voluntary organisations should be assisted m 
tendering proper motivational and health servi- 
ces to this type of population. 

(v) The services of voluntary organisations should be 
utilised in the dissemination of relevant health 
and fanrily pknimig mf tioatothc 


WQCTSn and feumle cMdran. The studies shouM 
cover different communities and different 
regions. Such studies would also provide infor- 
mation on the relative value of a^-structure. 
parity and other “High Risk” factors in the deliv- 
ery of the maternity sendees. 

Practical seivics-omiiited field studies should be 
undertaken to a^ss the felt needs of the com- 
munity and their affitudes towards the services 
offered, with a view to providing gukJeSnes for 
framing health pohey decisions relating to the 
delivery of maternal care and famiiy planning 
services. 

Studies should be conducted on the inter- 
relationship between pattern of family fonria- 
tion, nutrition health and causes and incidexKre 
of sterility 

Studies into attitudes. belieFs and practia of tra- 
ditional birth attendants 5(dais) should be made 
to improve upon the training programme now 
desired for them and to obtain their ^ater 
partidpation in maternity and family planning 
services. 


The base line data will have to be established 
first agmnst which the imistct of this plan of 
action could be measured. 
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PLOYMENT 

h Paper to the Fifth Plan, 
1 at expanding both wage 
;nt and raising their pro- 
nic growth and reduction 
egard to employment of 
lew ork and it is within this 
IS m regard to women’s 
ment must be realised., 
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of the total employment, 
rganised sector is about. 6 


jsr cent of the total employment of women. As such, it is 
wage employment in the unorganised sector or self- 
employment particularly in rural areas, which need spe- 
cial attention and is more difficult to monitor. 

A. WAGE EMPLOYMENT 

Situational Analysis and Idenlificadon of FrobScm Areas 

13.2 Wage employment is a result of economic activily 
and the opportunities for such wage employment can be 
considered as ‘set’ to be shared by men and women. Any 
effort in the direction of securing more wage employment 
for women would decrease the wage employment for 
men. It must also be noted that the total number of 
women employment in the orgamsed sector'^ at the end of 
March 1973 was 21.35 lakhs which was an increase of 
about 1.20 lakhs or 5.5 per cent over the position a year 
ago. Thus employment growth rate m this case was higher 
than the overall employment growth rate which was 4 1 
per cent. In fact growth rates of women employment have 
been consistently higher than overall employment growth 
rates over the last three years'-*. On employment of 
women in the unorganised sector, no specific data are 
available’* 

13.3 The problems constraining participation of 
women as wage employees may be broadly listed as fol- 
lows : 

(i) Limited overall opportunities available for wage 
employment 

(ii) Attitudes to wage employment and working 
women, whether by women themselves, by men 
or society at large. 


Status of Women in Mia— Towards Equality", Government of India, December 1974, pp. 363-366 
iWI Report) 


s CSWI Report, pp. 6-7. 

mmeat of India “Approach to Fifth Plan 1974-79", January, 1973, pp. 1-5. 

sre as it is by DGET*‘A11 establishments in the Public Sector (eiccept Defence}and non-agriculture 

ing m or tame in the private sector." 

, “Employment Rewew", 1272-73, New Delhi, 1974, p. 34. 

as reflected in 1971 Census, there appears to be decrease in the employment growth rate of women. 
61 Census suffers from limitations of definition of what constitutes employment. 

- India-Part Vlll Degree holders and technical personnel. Special Tables G.l.<5-J pp. 28-147 
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(ii) Encourage participation of women in occupa- 

tion where women can be equaUy producttve 
as men but where paitidpatioo has been neg- 
ligible. At the national le^al. some/such 
pations mcidated by the 1 per c»nt sample of 
the 1971 Census data are salesmen (Sates 
agents). Shop assistants and Demonstrators; 
Agents and Salemen-lnsurance. 
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(iii) Encocrage participation in certain types of 
occupations where such increased participa- 
tion will provide the impetus for chanp m 
women’s status. This relates, particulariy, to 
rural women educated and trained in rural 
institutions and seeking employment in rural 
areas. These are in subject fields, such as, 
Veterinary Science^ Medicine, Commerce 
and Agricuituie. As per the Census, .G-Senes 
table’®, there are such professionally tiainei 
women who are unemployed. 

14. ACTION PLANS. 

141 In addition to the action required by “The Equal 
Remimgiation.Act, 1976” which provide for 

fa) The payment of equal remuneration to men 
and women workers; and 

(b) Prevention of discrimination on the grounds 
of sex against women in the matter of employ- 
ment and for matters connected therewith or 
incidental thereto, 

1. The Central Government departments/agendes as 
well as each State Government wilt determine in what 
directions and how partfcipation in each of these sets of 
occupations, classified as indicated above, will be 
increased. For instance, 

(i) “Where womenb participation is signiii- 
cant..,.”, ensure equal opportunities for in- 
service training; 

(ii) “Where womens participation is negligi- 
ble-...” ensure special facilitiK for/ in-service 
training to women employees to develop use- 
ful additional skills multi-ciaft so that women 
employees can improve their careers; and 

(iii) “For occupations partidpation whteh will 
provide the impetus for diangp..,.” in rural 
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(a) set-up ctoches and child care centres for 
working women-. 

(b) organise family planning education 
programmes; and 

(c) set-up career counsellmg realms for 
employees’ children with special pro- 
grammes for female children._^ 

V. For women, particularly agriculture Jabourere and 

women working in small establishments, foe ^tate will 
have to or^nise through'State agencies and vofonjarv 
organisations creches and child care centres. ^ 

VI. (a) Review should be done of existing arrange- 

ment in employment exchanges to brfog 
about improvements in facilities available for 
women in foe matter or registration, voca- 
tional guidance, etc., which will help provide 
better employment faciliiie.s f or w'Omcn, Feas- 
ibility oJ mobile vocational counselling 
bureaus/ training camps f or women should be 
examined 

(b) Employment of women officers and staff in 
Employment Exchanges should be 
encouraged. 

Vri. lack of neoessaiy data in respect of employment in 
unorganised sector greatly restricts.any plans for employ- 
ment, as the unorganised sector is crucial for employment 
generation. Henre, efforts should be made to generate the 
needed data on a periodic basis and at regular Intervals. 

Vin. The Advisory Committee as emisaged by foe 
Equal Remuneration .^ct, 1976 to be .set up by the 
appropriate Government will advise and oversee the spe- 
cific action taken on the plan.s listed above. 

’^CHANISMS AND FOtlOW-MP 
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15.1 Ones tte: action plans arc fwali.'ied, each agency/ es- 
taolishment will be called upon to integrate these into its 
manpower/ personnel plans and indicate its plans and 
tarots for 1976-77 on a simple profoitna. As the number 
ot establishments is large, a system for cooidinatfog the 
iraormation at the local level in homogeneous groups— 
oMhon, size of estabfehment/ industry ciassification— 
wu ho determined and respomibiSity, both at theNational 
and State levels, assigned. 
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(1977 1 Status of women short-tciro 
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Traditional occupations open to women gen 
eraily on the basis of their castes and Which 
could be described as self-employment*^ 
(urban rural s&paratelyjr. 

The self-employment occupation recently 
adopted by women*^ (urban, rural 
separately). 

The self-employment opportensties that are 
now being sponsored and encouraged and in 
which women's participatmri «houid be 
encouraged® ( rural (urba'n separately) 

The agencies, which a.m involved in promot- 
ing self-employment, will be the best judges 
for identifying the occupations whether tradi- 
tional or those recently adopted by women or 
the new occupations which are to be spon- 
sored ' encouraged. The idea is not an indis- 
crjHiinatory encouragement of al! 
occupations but a studied policy. For instan- 
ces. self-employ mem as tailors and dress mak- 
ers, dairy & poultry farmers, etc. 


20. The problems of literacy, health welfare, etc., have 
been discussed in the Chapters on Education. Health, 
Family Planning and Nutrition, etc. The pertinent ques- 
tion here is, having identified the occupation as per guide- 
lines out about, what additional support and 
encouragement should be provided to women. 


^.naiysis of present sesf-^mpiGymeTit opportunitie 
availed of by women at the national level indicate th^ 
follow ing broad ciassification. 
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21. Eadtorgarazation/ageiicy(iBastrativeTabie 6) con- 
cerned with promoting self-employment opportunities 
(or, may be, part-time employment) will, therefore, be 
required to do the following ; 

(i) Identiffy those occupations which fall in cate- 
gories (a), (b) and (c) defined above, which 
they can encourage in terms of women’s self- 
employment and indicate specific plans. 

{«) Organise publicity through mass education 
media particuiariy among rural areas, with 
regard to the facilities available for self- 
employment 


nimsnt of indis, "Cafeeis for Wotnen*. April 1970 

tute for Research and TraiiMng m Employroem Services (DCET Cfovemment of ladia) - “fe Your 
f-employraent”, 1970 and 197 1 
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requirsntents for raw- 
brmalities, organising 
Its. etc. 

iluntary organiaations 
iting self-employment 
s in these directions by 
^others should receive 
lerros of finaTice, per- 
conditions, etc 
initiate and test pilot 
^ging seif-employment 
;n entrepreneurs; these 
iclude both schemes to 
) minimise difficulties 
Iso schemes to provide 
sntives and assistance, 
vili be taken up on a 
»ups of women in the 
ns or for educated but 
the urban areas and the 
less of these schemes in 
extensive application 

es will be organised for 
larketing facilities, etc., 
regard to crafts which 
sport market through 
signs, etc., Integrated 
:r training, production 
i be started, 
lased on insights gained 
of action to encourage 
in in self-employment 

intsms 

rusted with the responsi- 
ment are required to 
ms on a priority basis : 
jch agency will indicate 
on plans including pilot/ 
easing setf-emplayment 
)Oth in traditional and 
pations, particularly m 


.s/agencies will also indicate their plans o 
action for 1977—79, review mechanisms ant 
additional fmatxial support, where necessary 
as also broad plans of action for the coming 
decade 

23. Kationai/State-awards/other incentives will ht 
declared to those organisation/ agencies which recom- 
mend, based on their actual e.'tpenences/ pilot projects, 
etc., schemes which have a broad -based application. 

C RESEARCH FOR FORMULATION OF POLI- 
CIES AND ACTION PLANS ON AN ON-GOING 

B.ASIS 

24 A number of studies are available both on the quari- 
tiative and qualitative data on the position of women and 
their roles in different areas of activity. All these need to be 
coordinaied and gaps in information filled Towards this 
end, a research plan will have to be worked out by the 
Coordinating body in collaboration with established 
researeh organisations as also employer organisations and 
agencies concerned with self-employment etc. Such 
research should provide the basis for formubtion of ade- 
quate policies and plans to promote the integration ol 
women m the total development process. 

25. These should include : 

(a) Prcsiuctivity studies otxmpation-wise (may be 
for selected occupations on a priority-data) for 
women and men. 

(b) Studies to identify the problems and analysing 
the needs and requirements of weaker sections 
of women m terms of seeking and securing 
employment. 

fc) Studies on motivations and attitudes towards 

occupational — particularly the non- 
traditional occupations. 

(d) Estimates of the establishments' loss due to 

withdrawal and re-entry of women in 
employment. 

fe) Other gaps in existing information — 

quantitative and qualitiative particubrly 
employment potential in unorganised sector. 

26. At this stage, the studies can only be defined here in 
general terms. The coordinating central agency will have to 
work out by 1976-77 a time-bound biannual research plan. 
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D LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER ACTIONS 

27. Some changes in the existing legisbtion have been 
suggested^' such as — 

(i) Metemity Benefits Act 1961 : Extend the 
benefits under this Act to all employees. 


vilis) 

< 


!e Act should be amended to incor- 
anti-retienchment clause included 
t of 1948 and some protection for 
ancs upto 5 years for child bearing 
pV of the cash benefits to meet pre- im) 

natsmity nutritional needs etc. 

leduce the present limit of women liv) 

>r application of the provision under 


the Factones Act from 50 to 20. Also extend 
these benefits to casual and contract labour 
Establish day centres. 

Working Time : Penrussion to work upto 10 
p.in. 

Employees' State imurance .-Extenti to ail 
areas not covered at present. 
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ustoms and social values and 
rvtces have and should specially 
them by inducing a change in 
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Areas 

of soda] welfare programmes 
t is within the purview of the 
immes, will help in providing 
s problems and development 
of women and provide volun- 
ntary effort *a certain” direc- 
seduently the developmental 
rs, unlimited and the resour- 
orites have necessarily to be 


lowing categories and some 
m, call for special attention 
ones are : 


(A) Working women. To include 

(i) The low-income women living in tribal 
and backward rural areas and urban 
slums. 

Oi) The migrant women. 

(iii) The divorced/ separated. 

(B) Physicahy and mentally handicapped women 

fC) Widows with or v^ithout children 

(D) Destitute women. 

(E) Women who come into conflict with Jaw 

(F) Exploited women and unmarried mothers 

31. The problems faced by each of the above categones 
are numerous and some of them are common to other 
categories. To decide on action plan piiorities, the handic- 
aps and/or the factors which impose constraints need to 
be understood. 

A. WORKING WOMEN 

32. According to 1971 Census, women workers consti- 
tute nearly 12 per cent of the total women population and 
well over 90 per cent of the women workers are found 
employed in rural arcas,^* jt should be recognised here 
that the problems faced by women workers in rural areas 
are altogether different from those in the urban areas. 


33, Rum! areas indudins; tribal and backward areas : 
Women workers in rural areas are largely landless agricul- 
tural labourers; members of households with uneconomic 
holdings; those engaged in traditional household indus- 
tries like hand-spinning, hand-weaving, oil pressing, nee 
pounding, leather, tobacco processing, etc. These house- 
hold indusines — ^which are predominantly female labour 
intensive and which have been a major source of employ- 
ment in villages — appear to have declined in importance 
during the post-Independence period,* This is also evi- 


roiMMissjon “Approach to ihe Fifth Plan'. January J97,y p. 9. 
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(iiij The third category consists ot women who are 
highly educated and work in higher ranks of 
services and professions for personal satisfaction 
and independence Belonging as they do at least 
to the iqjper middle class family, they do not as 
group face any serious problems requiring imme- 
diate attention here. 


Divorced (separated women are pan of each of 
these categories. Issues relating to working 
women have also been spelt oui in the Employ- 
ment Chapter. 


B. PHYSICALLY A.ND MENTALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WOMEN 


35. There are reveral types of physical handicaps hke 
bEndness, deafness, orthopaedic handicap, leprosy, men- 
tal retardation, etc. which hinder women from even enter- 
taining the hopes of equal pariiespation in the overall 
social activity. These problems are common to both men 
and women. 

36. Estimates of physically handicapped women are 
not seperately available. To protEde a basis for the formu- 
lation of Fifth-Five Year Plan, the working group on the 
Handicapped — constituted for the purpose-estimated 
that “India may have wed over 1 2 million bEnd. deaf and 
orthopaedicaEy handicapped persons. In ad{fition,anest! 
mated 2 million suffer from moderate to severe retarda- 
tion. The number of persons suffering from leprosy is 
believed to be around 2 5 mhEon”, 


37, The basic problem conireming these physically han- 
dicapped perscms is lack of adequate facilites for differen- 
tial medical care, educational- training and rehafaUitation 
programmes and a lack of knowledge about the® facih- 
lies by handicapped person. Further, it is widely known 
that though the existing faciEties are largely used by men, 
a majority of physically handicapped women are not 
coming forward to utilise the available facilities. 


C. WIDOWS WITH OR WITHOUT CHILDREN 

38. The 1971 Census distribution of women according 
to marital status indicates that rou^ly about 9 per cent of 
the women are widows.^ Further, they are almost evenly 
distributed between the rural and urten areas 
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belonging to 15-44 years 
IS are more related to eco- 
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ge-group 45 and above, the 
it of social acceptance and 
■h women, if not previously 
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women — widowed after 44 
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women in the rtiiaj areas are 
'se in the urban areas. In 
ce and the social stigma att- 
ire no opportunities for their 
1 arc possibly not even aware 
>y the Government agencies 
ions to redress their misenes. 


fi) Below 15 years : Persons in this groups can be 

categorised as children. They are mostly 
orphans and are, therefore, deprived of the 
tender parental care. They are also subjected 
to malnutntion and the consequent diseases. 
This age-group, viz., below 15 years of age 
constitutes the formative years in a person’s 
life, as the process of development and learn- 
ing are most rapid dunng these young years. 
During these formative years, the effects of 
environment greatly influence the personality 
development, mental attitudes, moral charac- 
ter, etc. Often, destitute persons in this age- 
group fall a prey to the environmental 
disadvantages. 

(ii) 15-44 years : This second group of women are 

both in the productive and reproductive age- 
group. Their mam problems are those pertain- 
ing to economic .independence, social 
acceptance and secunty. 

(ui) 45 years and cd>ove : In the case of third group 

of destitute women, their ma)or problem is 
social security. They are mostly unfit to be 
employed They cannot even be trained to 
earn their livelihood 

E. WOMEN WHO COME INTO CONFLICT WITH 
LAW 

42. Women who fall under this category, are (i) juvenile 
delinquents, (u) women in moral and social danger — 
particularly those who indulge in immoral traffic and (iii) 
women prisoners. 

fi) Juvenile delinguenis are again a creation of 
the society. The environment in which theyare 
brought up; the deprivation of proper nutrition 
and training/ education which would enable 
them to earn a better livelihood, etc, 

(ii) Prostitutes : Women subjected to severe eco- 
nomic distress and hardships often come into 
the dutches of persons who have vested inter- 
ests m immoral traffic. Once they succumb 
they do not receive proper health care — 
curative and preventive treatment for the dis- 


n can be classified into three 
s are different ; 


eases associated with immoral traffic; many of 
them are not aware of the existing health care 
facilities and added to it is the innate fear of 
b^g exposed to the general public and the 


w With force paittcipatKjn rates among women in lodia. See Table 10 
te OKfcrof 82 percent in 197) Refer Provistonat Poputatfon Totals Paper ! 191 


tuppiemeni Census of 


iroup constitute about 9 per cent of alt widowed women See Table 9 
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45. Permissiteness and promiscuity increase with rapid 
urbanisation and measures to ai.o;d such premarital preg- 
nancies .s a long drawn social eduction problem and can- 
not be expected to decline rapidh. Howeier, the probiems 
concomitant to pre-mantal pregnancies can and should at 
least be tackled effectisely. 

46. Hie action plans should be directed primariiy to 
solving the problems of these six target groups {A — Fl 

There is considerable overlap both in terms of the cauas 
and programmes and agencies concerned w ith eliminating 
the problems and building rehabilitation 'development 
plans for these target groups As such, the mhion plans are 
classified under broad groups of actions rather than in 
terms of categories of women discussed above ■ 
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I. Provision of Services/lnfra-struciure 

IL Education /Training Programmes for the Target 
Groups. 

III. Promoting Voluntaiy Effort : The Rok of women 

IV. Development of Human Resources. 

Y Administrative Set-up and Coordination. 

VI, Legislative Measures, 

VII. Areas of Research. 

47. The Fifth Five Year Plan has rightly emphasised the 
need for a shift in the approach towards social welfare, 
from a mere provision of curative and rehabilitatve 
services — tlK kmd of approach adopted during the past 
two decades of planning — to promoting the iKcded prev- 
entive and developmental aspects of social welfere. The 
action plans should necessarily have such a preventive and 
development orientation. 

ACTION PLANS 

I. PROVISION OF SERVICES/ INFRA- 
SmUCTURE 

48. (j) Services for the care of ^Is below 15; 

(ii) Facilities for women in the productive age- 
group i.e., 15-45 years; 

(iii) Programmes for the care of aged and infimi 
women; and 

(iv) General welfare programmes, 

Smices the Care Ghb bekw 15 

49. Hteie are three categories of diildren who need 
particular attention viz.. chiMrenof working women, desti- 
tute children — particularly fanale children, and juvenile 
delinquents.The foDowing action {dans are suggested 


Hia D'Souxa, The Tones rf India, Novemto, 9. 1975. 
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(^) SocicHSCononiic programmes were initiated in 
1958 with the objective of providing fua or 
paMime work to the needy/ destitute women 
and the physically handicapped either ihrouj^ 
full wage or a wage sufficient to supplement 
the meagre income of their families. These 
programmes, should be expanded considera- 
bly in both rural and urban areas, as they have 
the potMitial to provide the needed economic 
independence to women belonging to the 
weaker sections and thus act as a preventive 
measure to many of the social evils. 

f6b) For effectively implementing these socio- 
economic programmes, active collaboration 
should be sought from agencies like Handicrafts 
Board, Hand loom Board, Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, ,SmaIl Industries Service Insti- 
tutes, Small Industries Development corpora- 
tions at the State level and the nationalised 
banks. 

(7) To increase the employment potential for the 
following types of schemes additional steps 
should be undertaken within the purtdew of 
sociQ-ecottomic programmes* 

(i) Small scale industries. 

(ii) Units as ancillary to large production of 
handicrafts. 

fiii) Units for the procurement and production of 
handicrafts. 

(iv) Haodloom training-cum-production units. 

(v) Agro-based industries like dairy, poultry 
farms, etc. 

(vi) TraditionaJ female labour intensive indus- 
tries like rice pounding., oil-pres-sing, etc, 

(This has also been discussed in the Chapter on 

Employment). 

(8) Attempts must be made to revitalise and activate 
the existing sick units falling under the purview 
of sodo-economic programmes. 


w.Youth. Woijwtj and Handicapped (tmmea),PteWMngConjK»sion. Yojna Bhawan, 
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women belonging to upf^r middle classes are 
sometimes reduced to the status of desiitute 
Efforts should therefore, be made ai least in a 
modest way to initiate social security measures 
through old age pension wiib the objectite of 
prcttdmg economic independence to at least 25 
per cent of tvomen In the age-group particular!}- 
m the mrai areas. 

( 16) For the women retired from active service and 
for these who are in need of some residential 
facilities, hostels should be started in all the major 
cities. S' necessary, subsidies may also be 
exterideci under the grant-tn-aid programmes. 

General Wetfara Progtatnmes 
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(17) Slum deatsnce programmes should be initiated 
in ad the major cities and towns with a minimum 
of 5 lakhs of population People displaced 
should be provided alternative sites, with proper 
environinental sanitation, for building their 
homes. 

(IS) Zila Parishads and youth in the districts should 
be entrusted with drinJong water sttpply projects. 

(19) A vigorous' campaign of education and action 
should be launched in favour of coramuniiy sani- 
tation and hygiene. Public untility services- 
shouid be expanded. TTie practice of carrying 
night-soil as headloads must be eradicated, 

EDUCATION/TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR 
THE TRAGET GROUPS 

50. Analysis of the problems faced by the target 
group of women indicated that ilHteracy. inadequate 
education/training, lack of- facilities for training in 
alternatives skills and lack of knowledge about the 
existing facilities are some of the major problems that 
have hindered the progress of women in India, There 
IS, therefore, the need for accelerating the efforts in this 
regard with renewed vigour. With this in view the 
following action plans are recommended’ 

(Some of these action plans have also been 
considered in the Chapter on Education). 

(la) The Fourth Plan introduced a prograrante of 
financial literacy built round farmer’s traming 
in selected districts where high yielding varie- 
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exam nations wilhm a period of two years 
The scheme was found very useful but tht 
statistics reveal that the beneficianes have 
been mostly women, belonging to the middle 
class families Preference should be given to 
women belonging to backward classes, 
widowed women and destitute women. 

(4) Special efforts should be made to cover 
women belonging to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tnbes through condensed courses. 
An incentive of Rs. 1,000 (as recommended by 
the Review Committee), be given to the insti- 
tution for every successiul scheduled caste/ 
scheduled tribe candidate trained. 

(5a.) The condensed courses should be organised in 
a big way and for smaller group of say 5 to 7 
with the help of high schools and colleges for 
girls. Efforts should be made to cover about 
215 lakh women under the condensed course 
programmes, during the Fifth Plan period: 

(5b) Apart from imparting general education 
condensed courses should also aim at impart- 
ing to scheduled castes, tribal women, 
eration of existing vocational training 
institutions. 

(5c) Under this programme of condensed courses, 
short-term courses should be organised .to 
retain women who have been temporarily out 
of job-market to fulfil child bearing 
responsibilities. 
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(5d) For the failed candidates, shortAerm course of 
six months to one year should be organised. 

(5c) Special efforts should be initiated to follow up 
successful candidates with a view to helping 
them in securing jobs. 

(6) Pre-examination training facilities should be 
offered to duly qualified poor women with the 
objective of equipping them to successfully 
compete in examinations for public jobs. It is 
suggested that about 80 lakh girls in the age 
14-17 may be covered under this programme 
during the Fifth Plan period. 


Women and Handicapped {mimeo), Planning Commission, 
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(hi .Mrs: uf tne v'jiunlary or 2 amsai:or.s have been 
operating mdepencer.i;. of each other. Thev 
r.ave therefore no: beer, able to fully benefit the 
communitv The role of e:<ustirg organisation'' 
should oe determined and measures should oe 
imtiated tc coordinate suppiemem the efforts ot 
vanous organisations at each cintrti! Ie\e! 

ic; Many oi the women's voluntary organisations 
are iocatea in urban areas, while only a few 
organisahcns have endeavoured to work 
amongst rural women Efforts should be made 
to promote a large number of voSuntarv 
women’s organisations in the rural backward 
and inbal areas and urban slum to mobilise 
pubhc support for different programmes and to 
implement them. This calls for hberation of the 
rules regarding the matching grant through 
voluntary contributions, simplification of the 
rules and procedures of obtaining the grants as 
weH as administering the organisations, provi- 
sion of trained staff, organisations, provision of 
trained staff, organisation of leadership training 
programmes, etc. 

IV. DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

52, Administration of various social welfare pro- 
grammes have become increasing technical Dunng the 
past two decades of developmental planning, lack of lech- 
nicaily competent workers has had an adverse impact on 
the quality and success of welfare programmes. With a 
view to provide the necessary support to vanous agencies, 
the following action plans are suggested; 

( I ) Training facilities for the workers attached to ail 
the voluntary agencies, like Mahila Mandab 
should be initialed immediately. The training 
needs of workers, however, differ from organisa- 
tion to organisation depending on the nature of 
tasks required to be performed. 

f2) Through a proper investigation training require- 
ments of workers in each district should be 
assessed and suitable training programmes 
designed. 

(3) These laming programmes should as far as possi- 

ble be oT^nised at each district level. 
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[VE SET-UP AND 


Eveiy State Department of Social Welfare 
should have a women's Welfare Division with 
responsibility for planning, programming and 
monitoring the implementation of .schemes of 
women welfare. 

The Central Social Welfare Board is one of the 
njost important agencies for the implementation 
of sodal welfare activities. It should be recog- 
nised and strengthened, and vested with larger 
funds and responsibilities for promoting and 
developing voluntary effort particularly in rural, 
backward and tribal areas and among the 
weaker sections of the community. 

The Central Social Welfare Board should 
a massive campaign for enlisting and developing 
a cadre of voluntary social workers who should 
be provided some norma] assistants to enable 
them to carry out this work. 

State Social Welfare (Advisory) Boards should 
also be reorganised and strengthened. 

The State Board should also be made to funrtion 
as fiaison on amongthe Stats Government and ftie 
local agencies. 

Suitable infrastructure should be developed at 
each district level and block level for implement- 
ing and expanding the programmes of Central 
Sodal Welfare Board. 


>ns in India have tended to 
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(8) Trained social welfare workers should be asso- 
ciated with all the committees to be set-up by the 
Central Social Welfare Board. 

VI. LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

54. (1) Internationa] experience indicates that evolv- 
ing a sound social security system takesa long 
period of time. However, suitable enactment 
can be initiated to provide public assistance to 
select group hke destitute women and people 
above 65 years but without any means of 
livelihood. Assistance here need not be in the 
form of cash. It should be in the form of 
medical, housing feeding and recreational 
facilities, etc. 

( 2 ) It should be open to the States and Union Terri- 
tories to go in for taxation or special levy to 
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Ve, AREAS OF RESEARCH 

55. Primary data available with sources such as the 
Census, the National Sample Survej , are insufficient 
and are very scanty for social welfare planning, panic- 
ulariy on the needs and requirements of handicapped 
women, destitute women, women under the purview of 
the suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, etc. In view of 
this, the following areas of research are suggested: 

(i) Studies on ‘Social Profiles! with distrtict as 
unit wherein information on the prevatlmg 
conditions of social needs ano requirements, 
etc. are investigated. 

(ii) Studies on the requirements of physically han- 
dicapped children and women. 

fill) Studies on the requirements of destitute child- 
ren and women. 

(iv) Studies on the training requirements of 
workers in voluntary welfare organisations 

(v) Studies on the Socio-economic and psycholo- 
gical factors behind the problem of prcraan- 
tal pregnancies. 

(vi) Studies on the magnitude of problems lacing 
prostitutes and their children such as prob- 
lems of children of prostitutes, particularly 
female children. 
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cution for bygamy should, be extended to per- 
sons other than the girls family with prior 
permission of the court to prevent the current 
violation of this very salutary provision of the 
law which presents the socially accepted policy of 
the country. The approach should be towards 
making it a cognisable offence. 

59. REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGES 

59. 1 Re^tmtion of marriages should be made compul- 
sory For all marriages. For this to be operationally efec- 
tive, suitable administrative machinery will have to be 
designed particularly in the rural areas. Enforcement of 
this could be made opperational through amendment to 
the Registration of Births and Deaths Act, 1969, to 
include compulsory registration of marriages. 

60. MINIMUM AGE OF MARRIAGE 

60.1 The Child Marriage Restraint Act should be 
aiucn^ed to raise the age of marriage for ^ris to 18 and 
that of boys to 21. However, for effective implementation, 
proper machinery for enforcing the minimum age at mar- 
riage should be designed. 

B. PROHIBITION OF DOWRY 

61. Penalties for offence under the Dowry Prohibition 
Act, 1961, should be suitably enhanced to make the imple- 
mentation of the Act more effective. To bring about 
greater awareness of the evils of dowry, sodo-educational 
programmes should be launched by social welfare 
organisations. 

62. Government servants giving or taking dowry should 
be treated as having violated the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules similar to the Government Servants’ Con- 
duct Rules reahing to bigamy. 

C. DIVORCE LAWS 

63. Although there is right to divorce, variations and 
unequal treatment of sexes, vis-a-vis- divorce, characterise 
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unities. 
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5 the children of such 
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are separated and the 
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itj’ of the rule that the child’s nationaEty win be transmit- 
ted through tlte father is required to be re-examined with 
reference to tite reles'ant aspects which ha^e a bearing m 
Private interoatlonal Law, The Citizenship Act will there- 
fore, be modified if Ite. 

66. The procedures for regaining Indian Citiaenship in 
the case of women of Indian origin, declared as Stateless 
are toiious and cumbersome. Efforts should, thereafter, 
be made to design simpler procedure in this regard and 
what IS more there must be a sympathetic and helpful 
orientation at its implementation stage. 


F. NEEDED REFORMS IN CRIMINAL 
LAW 

67. Bigamy — The present law restricts jurisdiction of 
the court to the place where the bi^mous maniage was 
performed or where the husband and -wife last resided 
This cause difficulties to the wife who may have to moire 
on after being abandoned by her husband. Therefore, the 
provisions of the Criminal procedure relating to jurisdio- 
tion should be widened to bclusde trial for bigamy in a 
court within whese jurisdiction the wife ordinarily resides 

G. ADOPTION 

68. There is need to have a uniform secular and ena- 
bling law of adoption. The passage of the Adoption of 
Children Bill, 19"^ shouM, therefore, be expedited. 
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Group on Empioyjnesat of Wonssa 
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; preparation of the Sixth Five Year 
■nmission set ap a Working Gjt>iip 
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ment m rurai development, sub-group on niraC youth, their 
prcmction. stre.ngtbcrang and truinir.g fc-r partieipadon in 
rara' devdop-nreni programmes; and sub^^oup on block 
distnet and state Jevei functions ues for women’s pro- 
grammes and their trairang 

The report was submitted in two pasts Pan. [ dealt with 
village level organizations for airai women incioding indi- 
cators of negiect. assessment of existing programme, new' 
progrummes, implications, and so forth. Part II dealt with 
de-i^lopmenr of rural youth organizatiori particulariy to 
promote and strengthen Yuvak Mandak 


Sixth Five Year Plan S 988-85: Wtanes and Devdopmem 
Chapter 27 GoveOTtnent <rf ludk. Pknning CommisioR, 
New Delhi. 

The Coostitutton of India not only provides for equal 
rights a.nd privileges for women and men but also for 
making special provision for women. A seri«, of social 
legislatiorBi have been enacted from time to time for lujsiag 
the status of women in the country. The Five Year Plans 
haw consistently placed special emphasis on fsroviding 
rainimuro health tacilities integrated with family welfare 
and nutrition for women and children, actreleratton of 
women's education, their increase in the labour force and 
welfare services for women in need- Various welfare and 
development schemes have been introduced to improve 
the living conditions of women and to increase their acc^ 
to and control over material and soda! resources. Special 
steps have been taken to remove legal, social and other 
constraints to enable them to make use ctf the rights sad 
new opportunities becoming ava3abk for them. 

27 J2 Various studies show that women, are beconiiag 
increasingly conscious of their rights ai^ capabilities. 
However, the demographic features of female population 
like excessive rnortality in female children resulting in 
persistent decline in sex ratio, low rate of titer®:y, and low 
economic .status stress the rased for greater attoition to the 
"economic emancipation of women. The low status of 
women in las^ regments of Indian society cannot he 
raised without opening up of opportunities of 
independent employment and incort® for them. But the 
process of change to raise the status of women under 
various spheres of sodo-econorok activities would 
PKjuire sustained effort over d* period of titne. 
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Pradesh. Sirralariy, the expectation of life at birth, a good 
indicator of development, shows that it is 44,7 for the 
females against 46.4 for the males in 1971. 


27.9 The surveys by the Registrar-General of India 
reveal that the infant mortality rate (IMR) is more among 
female babies as compared to males in rural and urban 
areas as may be seen from the table below: 


Infant Mortality Rate by Sex and Residence 


Year Rural Urban All India 

Mate Female Male Female Male Female 


1972 141 16! S5 85 133 148 

1978 BO 142 69 71 120 HI 


27 10 It has been estimated that in 1978-79 of the total 
non-enrolled children of the age group 6 — 14, two-thirds 
were girls. IN 1979-80, in the age group 6—11, the 
population of girls in schools was two-thirds that of the 
boys (about 66 per cent for girls against about I (X) 2 per 
cent for boys), in the age group 11—14. the number of 
girls in the schools was half that of the boys (28 per cent 
for girls and 52 0 per cent for boys). 

27, 1 ] In literacy also, excluding 0 — 4 years age group, 
the number of women literates is less than half of the males 
21.97 per irent for women against 45.95 per cent for 
males). The niral female literacy rate is only 13.2 per cent 
(1971) while the urban rate is 42-3 per cent. About 83 
districts have less than 5 per cent female literacy and 1 13 
between 5 and 10 per cent. The female literacy for sche- 
duled caste is 6,44 per cent and for scheduled tribe is 4 85 
per cent. The rates of literacy varied widely from 3.58 per 
cent in Arunachal Pradesh, 4.8 per cent in Rajasthan, 7 2 
per cent in Bihar to 61 per cent in Kerak. 

27. 1 2 Despite preventive legisktion, the age of marriage 
for girls speciafly in rural areas and lower strata of society 
has remained low. Die Report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women shows that the percentage of girls mar- 
ried by 14 years of age in rural areas in 1961 was as high as 
22 as compared to 7 among the urban females of the same 
age group. By 1971, this percentage came down to 14 ui 
mral areas while it dropped to 4 in urban areas. Early 
marriages result in frequent pregnancies, poor health and 
lack of opportunity for proper persohality development. 
Repeated pregnancies account for high incidence of anae- 
mia and maternal malnutrition, ultimately leading to high 
rate 
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erating subs.aQtial eirployirent opportumtes to Icrok alter 
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IS more impcrtant to create a general awareness and 
ti^erstandmg of die proolems of women s emplo^roent 
in ail the top policy and decision making and executive 
personnel. There is also the si^tal problem facing women 
like the preference for male children for social and cultural 
reasons. This will require awareness, understanding and 
action. Use best way to do so is to educate the children, 
orient the teachers, examine the text books and teaching- 
aids and ensure that the next generation grows up with 
new thinking. As it is not enough to wait for them, non- 
formal educadon of men and women is necessary as an 
immediate short-tenr. measure. Both men and women 
need ediKarion in home scienre so that the concept of 
symnwtrical families can take root. 

27.18 In orderto take coorective measures as the pro- 
gammes are implemented, the statistical data of physical 
achievement in beneficiary-oriented programmes wiE 
have to be collected by sex ' The impiemenlation of pro- 
grammes would be reviewed from time to time. 

27.19 Enmnomic independence would accelerate the 
improvement of the status of women. Government would 
endeavour to give joint titles to husband and wife in aB 
development activities involving transfer of assets. ‘Ihis 
would be taken up for implementation to start within 
programmes like distribution of land and house-sites and 
beneficiary-onented economic units. 

27.20 Voluntary action has a key role to play in moM- 
ising public support against social prqudices. Hence its 
strengthening at the grassroot level will be necessaiy. Such 
organisation of voluntary action is nece^iy for crating 
a proper climate for the introduction of social legislation 
as well as for its effective implementation arid the provi- 
sion of legal aid. 

27.21 For promoting adequate developnamtal efforts 
for women at different ievds and creating neftJed cism- 
nels for women to participate effectively in decisions that 
affect their hves, grassroot level organisations ^ouM be 
promoted. Mahila Mandals dnd other voluntary a^ades 
would be encouraged to take up sodo-economk pro- 
grammes for providing wages and sdf-employnBnt m 
rural areas. They would be linked with cooperatives arai 
federations for marketing of products. Adequate atten- 
tion should be paid to crffer technical and managenai 
assistance to these agencies so that they would prepare 
viable economic projoits for attracting iratituttonal 
finance and market their paroducts. Marketing, being cru- 
cial to the prograrame, the arrangements would need to be 
reviewed 
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rates Speaal non-forma, educat.onal programmes w Ube 

introduced for giris in the age group 15 — 20 years who 
could not complete forma! schooling earlier Every effort 
will be made to ensure t.hat at-lcast ! .i of trainees under 
the TRYSEM programme arc girls Special Knshi 
Udvog and Van Vig\an Kendras will be established for 
women. 

21.2b For boosting the programmes for education of 
women belonging to backvvard classes the number of girls’ 
hostel.s would be increased The rates of post-matric scho- 
larships for different courses are higher for girls as com- 
pared to bo\s This scheme would be further expanded to 
provide larger opportunities for girls. Instead oi increas- 
ing separate women’s polytechnics, which were developed 
as multipurpose institutions Tor imparting training in arts 
crafts, etc., co-educational institutions would be en- 
couraged as far as possible 

Health 

27 29 In health, provision will be made for continuing 
and expanding the maternal and child health schemes 
including ante-natal, natal and post-natal services, train- 
ing of popular ’DAIS’ who are already practising in ever}' 
village so as to reduce the maternal and neo-natal deaths 
and complications. Training capacity for AN Ms would be 
further augmented to meet the requirement of sub- 
centres Expenence reveals that ANMs posted m rural 
areas are not able to adjust to the local conditions due to 
lack of familiarity with the socio-cultural situation, 
accommodation and security. To overcome these field 
problems, efforts would be made to select girls from local 
areas, relax minimum educational qualifications, raise 
upper-age limit and give preference to widows or deserted 
women. In almost all the hospitals, the nursing personnel 
are mainly female The training facilities for them will be 
expanded. Family welfare programmes will receive high 
priority. Sustained effort would be made to create con- 
sciousness, acceptance and demand for this programme 
Co-operation of the voluntary organisations would be 
sought for disseminating relevant health and family plan- 
ning information and for launching a national movement 
for population stabilization 


27.30 Effort would be made to expand the minimum 
health facilities integrated with family welfare and 
nutrition. The nutritional status of a child at birth is 
influenced by the nutritional status of his mother. It is well 
documented that a va.st majority of pregnant and nursing 
mothers, especially belonging to the low socio-economic 
group, live on diets which are inadequate. The high 
incidence of pre-maturity low birth weight of babies and 
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ouisucd vigorousK Creches would be estabhsncd n the 
ro C.S fo work ng Armen State and ( entra 
Governmenl offress publx sector undenakings 
re-’dentia: cclomes and project sites Creches wilt have +o 
be designed for regular establishments as well as for 
agncultura!. construction and migrant labour families In 
rural areas this would be hnked up with the scheme of 
XREP The implementation of the Equal Remuneration 
Act would be reviewed and appropnate measures 
introduced for their effective functioning Measures would 
be taken for t.he payment of wages, saiar.es earned by 
women directly to them. 

27 34 The specific needs and problems of seif 
employed w’omen will be identified and steps taken to 
extend appropnate soppon to self-employed women like 
street ve.ndors. petty shop-keepers, weavers, etc. 

27.35 A major step to be taken to promote female 
employment w'ould be to e.xpand and diversify the 
education and training opportunities available to women 
Bias is often at work to prevent women from joining 
certain types of education and training in sufficient 
numbers. Appropriate training facilities would be 
initiated for the skill-development of women job seekers 
to promote their empioyability including self- 
employment. They w^ould be eligible for employment and 
training in all fields provided they fulfil the required 
qualifications. Under the Apprenticeship Training 
Scheme, placement of increased number of women 
trainees would receive special attention. Under the 
Vocational Training Programme for women, rural 
training component and setting up of more regional 
institutions are envisaged. The national scheme of Training 
of Rural Youth for Self-Employment fTRYSEM) is 
expwhed to cover a large number of rural women. These 
would also be expected to faciliiate the removal of skill 
constraints and biases working against the recruitment of 
women trainees. A fair share of stipends, hostel seats, etc 
would be made available in order to facilitate rapid 
growth in the number of female trainees. As an incentive, 
special prizes and awards may be instituted for women 
traiiwes or students in recognised institutes. The 
programmes would be integrated with production 
activities. 

Sociftl Welfare 

2236 The coverage of the prograimiK of hostels for 
working women would be stepped up with emphasis on 
making this scheme a self-financing preset as far as 
possible. Measures for re-entry of women who go out of 
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employment For th s purpose apporpnate technologies 
services and pubic p'^hces wl be introduced The 
technological pa kage wiiJ include mparting new skills 
and upgardmg exist ng skil s The services package will 
pay attention to training and credit needs and to 
nrarketing. The public policy package will include 
measures in the area of ownership rights, enforcement of 
wage laws and employment impact assessment with 
reference to the employment of women in development 
projects. Women’s organisations will be assisted to grow 
in effectiveness. Specific attention will be paid for the 
removal of socio-economic biases resulting m the neglect 
of female children and women. Measures for their 
improvement of health and nutritional status will be 
strengthened. Programmes relating to education, health, 
nutrition and employment would no doubt go a long way 
in the removal of social disabilities facing women. 
However, the improvemtns in the socio-economic status 
of women would depend to a large extent on the social 
change in the value system, attitudes and social structure 
prevailing in the country. 
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Report of the Working Group on Fmonnei Policies 
for Sriisging Greater Involvement of Women la 
Science and Technology 1981, Govensmeat of India, 
MSaistr*' of Social W'rffare, New Delhi. 


signed between the Viinistn,' of 
'on, Govemmerit of India and the 
gamtation (UN) to prepare a 
! AnaKsis on the Role and 
n in RnraS Developtrient', The 
'as ’(vomen in rural setting and 
lanned deteJopment and roral 
‘ of rural women, emerging issues 
and recommendations. 

ations those mentioned in the 
so included. The report focused 
rural women as bei^ficiaties of 
ai programmes, proGsion of 
for rural women, promotion of 
priate technology to reduce 
improve local enGron, and 
m to land ownership. Other 
sd promoting village ievei 
ai womeni, establishing 
r research and training in rural 
teasing representation of rural 
lecision makifigand advisory 


A working Group was set up by the Mirestty of Social 
l?de!farc on ‘Personnel Polides for Bringing Greater 
Invoivsrnem of Women in Scienaar.d Technology’. Tire 
purpose was (i) to review the extent of participation of 
women in sciemhlc establishment at different levels; {iii to 
consider the needs and dtfficulbes of women scientists that 
may act as constraints in their fuLSer partkiptioni; and (iii) 
to suggest suitable measures for facilitating and 
promoting greater involvement of women in Science and 
Technology 


While acknowledpna the necessity of pensonnel 
policies for increasing the paitidpatlon of women in 
science and technology, the Group felt that it was also 
necessary to pay attention to the contribution that science 
and technology should maks to improve the life and 
status of wometi. For instance , attention should be paid to 
development of low cost eilicient fuel sj'stern, household 
solar cookers, solar drying equipments, simple 
technologies for household work, planting energy forests, 
coal utilization, energy storage, survey and screening of 
medicinal, aromatic and other economic plants, and 
technologies relevant to women's needs. 


•nment of India, Pianning Commission, New Delhi. 
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hold work constitutes 25-39 per cent of the total gross 
national product in developing countries. 


14.4 Women play an important role in agricultural 
production, animal husbandary and other related activi- 
ties such as storage, marketing of produce, food processing 
etc. Apart from these, they spend almost 10-12 hours per 
day doing household chores including fetching of water 
and gathering of fuel. Large number of female labour are 
engaged in the plantation sector. About 54 per cent of 
rural women and 26 per cent of urban women are engaged 
in marina! occupations in order to supplement the family 
income by coilectjon of fish, small game, firewood, cow- 
dung. maintenance of kitchen gardens, tailoring, weaving 
and teaching but the quantification of this activity, in 
terms of work-hours contributed, or its income generating 
equivalent was not attempted or recorded. 


14,5 Recently a declining trend has been observed in the 
employment of women labourers. Some of the new tech- 
nologies have displaced women from many of the tradi- 
tiona! activities. The incomes of the poor households are 
supplemented by women, although they have to face 
many problems due to family responsibilities, limited 
mobility and social restrictions. The Green Revolution 
has led to increased demands for casual labour disposses- 
sion of small landholders from their land and conse- 
quently, pushing out of women from such small 
landhdding to become wage earners. Though many erf 
the tasks peifomied by males are getting mechanised,' the 
women continue to toil in labour mtensive jobs lilfe rice 
transplantation, cleaning and storage of grain in post- 
harvest operaticais, picking of leaves and fruit, handshel- 
ling groundnut, picking out common-seed etc. Women get 
limited job opportunities in modren occupations/trades 
as they do nert have access to the training required for new 
technedogies. In many areas where multiple crops are 
grown, the workload of women has increased. In industry 
women continue to be employed mostly on unskilled jobs 
The average earning of a regular salaried woman worker 
continues to be less than that of a man. 
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14.9 During the Sixth Flan, a variety of programmes 
were taken up under different secton of development to 
ameliorate the working coisiitious of women and to raise 
their economic and soda! status. 

14.10 A special cell created in 1976 continued to look 
after the employment of women and monitor the imple- 
mentation of the equal Remuiieration Act. enacted to 
provide for vra^ equal to these of men for work of 
similar nature. Three regional vocational training centres 
one each at Bangiore, Bombay and Trivandrum, arid a 
National Vocational Training Institute at New Delhi, 
with a total annual intake capacity of 600 women trmnees, 
were set up by the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training (DGE & T). A part from these 144 Indus^ 
trial Training Institutes (ITIs) exclusively meant for 
women were functiondng in different States by the end of 
the Sixth Plan. The intake capacity in these institutions is 
1 1 .200 per annum. 

^ 14.1! In the Rural Development Sector, the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) accorded prior- 
ity to women Ireads of households. On the whole women 
comprised 7 per cent of the beneficiaries covered under 
the ‘IRDP during the Sixth Plan. A decision was also 
taken that a minimum of one third of the beneficiaries 
under TRYSEM would be women and thereby about 
3.27 lakh wotrsen constituting 34.8 per cent of the total 
niunfaer of beireflciaites were trained. A new scheme, 
namely “Development of Women and Child in Rural 
Areas” (DWCRA) was started m 1982-83 as a plot pro- 
ject in 50 blocfcs of the country. Women who were not in a 
position to take advanta^ of scheirte under the IRDP 
Programme were or^nised into homogeneous groups of 
15 to Each such group was provided training in a 
chosen economic activity along with necessary Infrastnic- 
uire. Such activities induded wravirg, fish vending, biootn 
and rope making, brick makingand pkkle makii:^. Tram- 
tng was also given in candle making and in bakii^. The 
scheme has proved quite popular. Over 1900 groups were 
fcMTOed and trained, benefiting about i^,000 women dur- 
ing the two-year period, 1983-85. 

14.1 2 The schenre of Krishi Vigyan Kendras introduced 
for bridging tire gap between the farmePs knowfcad^ and 
available technology also covered women. Eight home 
sdenjre txsBeges for women attstehed to agricultural um- 
versitBES were set up to |Hovide training and research 
facihties. 
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jects were siKiiiso’^d for development of smokless chul 
lahs use o! solar cooke*^ setting up bio gas plants and 
devices for improving the water purf cation svstem New 
programmes which had a beanng on the overaB economic 
development of women and reduction in their drudgeiy 
have been identified, such as improved agncultural 
implements for farming in hiU areas, better methods of 
sheep-reanng and wooi-spinmng devices for women. Sev- 
eral technologies were developKi in the areas of transplan- 
tation, post harvest activities, fish-cum-paddy culture, 
processing of rice products, fish processing, pearl culture 
and in the <rashew and coir industry. Research and devel- 
opment activities were taken up to minimise physical 
discomfort to orthopaedicaily handicapped women while 
working on handlooms 

I-^.IS Added inipetus was given to the training of 
women in instrumentation technology for repair and 
maintenance of eietronic equipments in offices and hospi- 
tals In certain areas of West Bengal, tribal women were 
train«i in making blocks from stone chips, in bamboo 
craft and rope making. Tribal women were also trained as 
rural health workers in Maharashtra, With a view to 
training women in identification of herbs of medicinal 
value and cultivation and preparation of standardised 
medicinal formulations, experiments were conducted on 
vegetable gardening in courtyards and on rooftops. Stu- 
dies were undertaken to assess the incidence of bronchial 
asthma and skin diseases amongst women engaged in 
sericultture. 


14.19 A report was brought out on “Occupational and 
Environmental Health Problems of Indian Women”, con- 
taining detailed information on the health hazards to 
women in different occupations. Also, a film, “Science 
and Technology for Women”, is under preparation. 


14.20 A number of technology demonstration-cum- 
training centres at selected focal points all over the coun- 
try were set up by National Research Development 
Corporation (NRDC) to provide expertise and resources 
to women entrepreneures in respect of new technologies 
relevant to their daily needs and economic enterprises 
Low-cost industrial technologies were also developed, 
relating to food products, post-harvest operatibn, domes- 
tic aids for pure drinki ng water, educational toys, low-cost 
latrines and improved chullahs. A numter of projects on 
agro-waste compaction, machines for converting agricul- 
tural waste into fuel and other technolo^es relating to 
food, clremicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, energy and 
fuel, building materials, were taken up by NRDC A 
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r t’e constna^on of j 44 hos,e,s ''or woiKing women 
\eaiy "lOOO women were given tra mne m skiLs ir mod 
rer mdust^es and p ov’soed emplovisrent under the 
scheme Employment and mcorae-Geneiatmg Trammg- 
cum-prod uctioa Centres for Women’. Condem«i courses 
of educadoR and vocational training couraes were orga- 
nised by a number of voluntary organisations benefiting 
1,1 1,000 women. Uinier the ‘socio-scoRomic programme’ 
3589 units were sanctioned, -ivith a covera^ of 47.01! 
women. The scheme of “Assistance to la'omen in distres” 
covered only 9,260 women through 267 vocational 
courses in non-traditional trades with aim of making 
these women economically independent. 

1426 For creating iitcreasing awareness of the role of 
women in development and the need for improvement o'" 
their status, various media units uinier the Ministry of 
Information ar«i Broadcasting presented appealing pro- 
grammes on social and economic problems and other 
related issues faced by women. 

14.27 To mould public opinion against atrodties on 
women, a number of interviews and discussions ■were held 
with legal experts, social workers and officials of women’s 
oiganisations. Ail India Radio in collaboration with dif- 
ferent State Governments and assisted by UNICEF, orga- 
nised twelve radio workshops on matermty and child care 
The various Doordarshan Kendras also included in their 
programmes messa^ pertaining to the status of women 
Audience programmes for rural people and industnal 
workers were also telecast. The Press Informadon Bureau 
took up a programme of mass education and mforimtion 
to promote pceitive social attitudes towards woiren and 
motivate people to fight social evils like dowry, child mar- 
riage, drinking, etc, A booklet entitied ‘Status of Women’ 
was published by the Directorate of Field Publicity. The 
Song and Drama Division of AIR took up programires 
for women’s upliftmem. The Film and Television Institute 
of India prepared programmes highlighting women’s 
problems and dev^elopment schemes for them. 

SEVENTH PLAN t OBJECTIVES AMD 
STRATEGIES 

14.28 The long-term objectives of the developmental 
programmes for women would be to rai^ their economic 
and social status in order to bring them into the mam- 
stream of national devdopment. Dtse reco^^tiwi has to 
be accorded to the role and contribution of wonren in the 
various socio-economic, poUtkal and cultural activities 

1429 In the Seventh Plan, the basic approach woidd be 
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to scheduled rvss^es scheduled nbes and other weaker 

sections A the elementary stage ediKat on has been made 

fr^ for gtr.s ir all States LTs Pnonty would contmufi to 
be given to women m teachers trainmg programmes to 
increase the availability of timned women teachers and 
thereby to enhance girls enrolment and retention in 
schools. Incentit'es like uniforms, free textbooks and 
attendance scholarships would be continu©! to the needy 
grls m ail schools 

14.33 Non-formal elementary education would be 
expanded to benefit girls in the age-group 6-14 years. 

14.34 Under the Adult Education Programme, apart 
from increasing the coverage, the educational content of 
the programme would be modified to incorporate new 
value systems in the community regarding the role of 
women in the family and community. 

24.35 The Seventh Plan envisages, among other 
schemes the preparation of district level plans as a mass 
movement with local community participation both for 
activising and implementing the literacy programmes, 
and the creation of special mechanisms to monitor the 
progress of implementation at State level. Integerated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP), National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), Training of Rural 
Youth in Self-Employment (TRYSEM) and other such 
programmes would haver a component of functional liter- 
acy for women beneficiaries. 

14.36 Talented girls would be encouraged to pursue 
higher education, It is also proposed to expand the 
“Open Learning Systems”, including correspondence 
courses for them. 

14.37 In order to promote technical and vocational 
education for girls, more women’s polytechnics would be 
set up and programmes for vocationalisation of education 
would be ejgtanded. 

14 J8 To boc«t education among the girls of the sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribes, additional facilities 
would continue to be provided under the “Development 
of Backward classes” sector. Girls above the matricula- 
tion stage would get hi^er scholarships stipends than 
those for the boy students. Financial assistance is envis- 
aged for construction (rf hostel building for girls at dis- 
trict level and for purchase of equipment furniture, 
utensils, books and periodicals in these hostels. 

14.39 Under the National Sports Policy, participation 
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uad ng a o gmftne amers tran'"£ n hoit culture 

sh n s poa tn. da r\ soc^.! fo esn c Oorticultural 
research and deve opment programmes would plav a sig- 
mijcant roie in economic and nutntioiiii! progress partcu- 
lariy with respect to the problem of under-nutrition of 
pregnant women and nursing mothers and their children 

14.42 fii) Rural developmem: The Integrated Rural 
Development Programme meant for the poorest in the 
rural areas, has been formulated for creating assets with a 
view to increasing the productivity and mcome- 
g^ratioQ ability of the beneficiaries in a sf^dfied penod 
of time. The programrfte has been extended to aS tte 5092 
development blocks in the country during the Sixth Plan. 
About 20 minion beneficiaries would be covered durmg 
the Seventh Han. This would include 50 percent oftbeoM 
beneficiaries who may require a second doseof assistance 
at an average rate of Rs, 500/-, The new beaefidanes, 
however, would receive an enhanced rate of subsidy dTRs. 
1333/-. The scheme covers landless labourers, small arid 
marginal farmers, rural artisans and other wcxrkers like 
fi^ermen. Efforts have been made under this j^ogramme 
to select households headed by women beneficianes. This 
approach will be continued during the Seventh Plan, and 
importance would be given to achieve a larger coverage cf 
women. Households headed by women would account 
for at least 20 per cent of the coverage. The sclKine of 
DWCRA would be .strengtljened and modified in order to 
ensure that the benefits reach the taiget groups. 

14.43 The National Rural Employnrent Programme 
(NREP) and Rural LarKlkss Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (RLEGP) would generate additional employ- 
ment in rural areas during the lean season. Stress would be 
laid on gjving adequate employment to women bendidar- 
ies under these schemes. 

14.44 Under the programme of TRYSEM, 40 youths m 
the age-group 18-35 years per develofanent block are 
identified and provkied training in avocations which may 
enable them to set up setf-emf^oyment ventures. About 
one third of the beneficiaries under this progranune are 
expected to be women. 

14.45 (iii) Land rtforms: Ths scheme for ptwidmg 
financial assistance to the Assignees of Gejling Surplus 
Land {ACSL) obtained frewn the implementatksi of land 
ceiling laws is under operatK® since August, 1975. The 
Ccidral as^tarste for das scheme is intended to emi:^ 
allottees to buy ai^ other necessary wherewithals 
of cultivation. Thfe policy will be oriented to confer bene- 
fits on a lat^r number <rf households headed by wotnen. 
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ustrks Corporation and 


other apex oi^nisations would extend support for market- 
ing. product design and financial support for raw matenal 
procurement Concessional financial requirements will 
also be considered for meeting fully the working capital 
requirements and for providing margin money for seed 
capital The distinct and unique role assigned to the hand- 
loom sector wiH be preserved and several measures would 
be initiated both for consolidation and expansion of this 
sector. 

14.51 Under the programme of training of workers and 
entrepreneurs, women bendlaaries will be given impor- 
tance. Women are expected to obtain sizeable employ- 
ment under this sector. Coir making, sericulture and small 
scale industries are some such sectors which offer great 
potential 

14.52 (vi) KhaeU and village indusiries: During the Sev- 
enth Plan the employment coverage under khadi and 
village industnes is likely to increase from the presents 80 
million persons to 5 86 million persons. A considerable 
proportion of this additional employment will come to 
women and the percentage share of women is expected to 
increase from 46 to 48 per cent during the Seventh Plan 

14.53 (tii) Other measures: Efforts wUi be made towards 
creation and promotion of equal employment opportum- 
ties for men and women. Implementation of the Equal 
Remuneration Act will be strengthened to ensure that 
women workers are paid wages as prescribed in the Act 
from tune to time. Studies would be sponsored to examine 
whether equal remuneration under the Act is related to 
work outputs under different sectors of employment. Simi- 
larly studies will be undertaken on the implementation of 
the Factories' Act 1948, the Plantation Labour Act 195! 
and the Mines’ Act of 1952 to assess whether the interests 
of women are adequately protected. Areas/ sectors where 
women’s employment is low would be identified and 
measures for improving their prospects will be taken 
Emphasis will also be placed on the study and identifica- 
tion of factors that hinder women’s employment Special 
agencies will be set up for extending credit facilities for 
self-employment and home-based workers. Relaxation of 
age limit for women for entry into government services 
and public sector undertakings will be considered. 
Avenues for creation of part-time employment for women 
will also be explored. 

14.54 Science and technology: Programme on ‘Science 
and Technology for Women’ would be further streng- 
thened to identify, formulate, sponsor and implement 
research and development, demonstration and extension 
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s^rr NuFAB. iS.OLid be turther c.xpanded 
v,\S' focut, on CAv.'SiUleC occupadons and iaca!cat5.ng new 
required by the ;cb market Grants would also be 
gtie.'* for rrgamsir.c ccnde.osed educapo.'?*! and voca- 
tional cour^ for adult wosren s.;# a,'>'o ;mr-rove 

:,^e<r xr-p-cyrot.r. po>.pccr.i Sht.n duraticr. ci^iining 
cct.r>c':, snot e^sreeding one yeart in n.jrj tmdtuonai trades 
vtuuld be expanded for renabdiesring women m disircs.^ 
and 'heir depersdentchiidren Ccn^i.'uct.-sr! expansion o; 
hcsiels for working women from low-mccrae groups will 
be accelerated v.uh a view to p rov ice accommreiaPon with 
improved standards of sen-fee at reasonable co*;:. The 
possibiiiry of snvoivjng tue inmates in the manageme.nt of 
these hostels would be espbred. The scheme of training or 
rural women in public cooperation wtII be e.tiended re- 
develop {eadersbip qualities among them and to involve 
them :n the developmentai aciissties of the country. 

14.59 A new scheme namely. Women’s Development 
Corporations wouid be taken up for pronicting employ- 
ment genersting activities by supporting schemes for 
women''- groups and women from poorer sccuons of 
s.xriety These corporations v.-ould identify potential areas 
of empkAmer.t and assist beneficiaries in project formu- 
t;on raising the lequisiie finances and marketing of their 
products. A Women's Efeveloprnent Planning and Moni- 
toring Cel! will be set up for coUccticn oi' data arid nnoni- 
toring of Plan programmes. Provisi on has also been made 
for a few innovative schemes projects which if found 
successful would be replicated 

14.150 i^'diffirnry Organisanons- At present the effort by 
voluntary agencies is rather unewn. ana is niocth concen- 
trated in the urban areas. These agencies have ro be 
srimulared to exend dieir programmes to ruraJ .hi!h and 
backward areas. They would be encouragea tc/ create 
public opinion against social evvis like cMld marriage, 
dow’ry, illiteracy and atrocities on women. Sustained 
effort would be made for increasing the age at mamage of 
girls and for improving the adv erse sex ratio. There ss lack 
of awareness about the existing social tegislatioa to pro- 
tect the interests of women. Voluntary agencies wouki be 
supported to undertake educational work and bring ia 
awareness among women regarding their rights and privi- 
feges. They would also be associated in extension 
activities. 

14.61 Thenvoiuntaiy orpnisatfons would be involved in 
dbSvering the '‘Messages” on preventive and promotive 
health and social and nutritive care for women and child- 
ren, it has been well established that blindness, leprosy. 
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iences for women at those bus stands railway stations 
theatres and market places whi h lack his amenity 
Voluntary agencies would be encouraged to take up this 
work m a b g wsy 

14.62 A proper monitoring mechanism will be deve- 
loped to ensure optima! utilisation of facilities meant for 
women imder different sectors and to minimise leakages. 
The special cells which are being set up lo the Ministries 
for this purpose will be strengthened m order to ensure 
proper monitonng and coordination of different schemes. 
Steps will be taken to strengthen the machinery for 
monitonng progress of various schemes at State and dis- 
trict levels. 
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Policy wiH lay special emphasis on the 
ities and to equalise educational oppor- 
ig to the specific needs of those who ha’s-e 
ility so far. 

will be used as an agent of basic change jn 
■nan. In order to neutralise the accumu- 
of the past, there will be a well-conceived 
f wofficn. The National Education Syv 
jsithiie, interventionist role m the empower- 
. h will foster the development of new 
xlesigned curricula, textbooks, the train- 
tion of teachers, decision-makers and 
nd the active involvement of educational 
will be an act of faith and soda! engneer- 


mg. Women’s studies, will be promoted as a part ot various 
courses and educational institutions encourged to take up 
active programmes to further women’s development. 


4.3 The removal of women’s illiteracy and obstacles 
inhibiting their access to, and retention in, elementaiy 
education will receive overriding priority, through provi- 
sion of special support services setting of time targets, and 
effective monitoring. Major emphasis will be laid on 
women’s participation in vocational, technical and profes- 
sional education at different levels. The policy of non- 
discrimiaadon wifl be pursued vigorously to eliminate sex 
stereotyping in vocational and professional courses and 
to promote women’s participation in non-tradkional 
occupations, as well as in existing and emergent 
technoio^es. 


on Ednottioii 1986 Projrjunnie of 

ment of India, Minlsfey of Hutnan 
lopment, Department of Education, 


of Human Resource Development, for- 
nal Policy on Education- 1986” with the 
ing new directions to education and to 
gsE of new economic, social and technital 
lis doctiment was adopted by the Parlia- 
jnsequent to this, a Programme of Action 
ntation of the new education policy was 
le assistance of 23 Task Forces. Each task 
jied a specific subject covered by the 
on Education. 

me of Action has envisaged that educa- 


tion should be used as a strategy lor achieving a basic 
change in the status of women. The policy placed for 
priority on effective universalization of elementary educa- 
tion, eradication of illiteracy and skill development in the 
15-35 age group, vocationalization of education and prep- 
aration of the manpower needed for the development 
process, and scientific and technological research. 

The recognition of the content and processes of 
education were suggested along the lines of national 
values. Abstracts from the chapter on ‘Education for 
Women’s Equality* are enclosed. 
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ND STRATEGIES 

Education CNPE) envisages 
is a strategy for achieving a 
amen. The National educa- 
iitive interventionist role in 
I, fill contribute towards 
ough redesigned curricula 
len’s studies will be pro- 
i. The main featuresof the 
ategj’ will consist of the 


tion system to plan a 
le in t he empowerment 


to ; T o premete worr.en’.^ studies as a part of var.aus 
cf-jr-e.'. ard encouragement to educational msu- 
tL-tio.n-, to take up active programme to funher 
women* devrivipmerst, 

ii'ti To widen tire access ol women in programme* of 
vocatjorial. technical and professional 
education; 

(sv ) To create dv-nanuc managerral structure £0 cope 
wtth the target* envisaged. 

STRATEGY ENUNCIATION AND PRO- 
GRAMME OF ACTION 

EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 

4. Women become empowered through colleciive 
relleccton and decision making. The parameters of 
empowerment are ' 

— Building a positive self-image and self- 
confidence, 

— Dkteloptng ability to think critically; 

— Building up group cochesion and fostering 
decision-making and action; 

— Ensunng equal participation in the process of 
bringing about social change; 

— Encouraging group action in order to bnng 
about change in the society; 

— Providing the wherewithal for economic 
independence. 

5 The following tnea.sures will be taken for the 
achievement of the above parameters- 

fa) Every educational institution should, by 1995, 
take up active programmes of women’s devel- 
opment built around a study and awareness of 
the women’s predicamem and for promotion 
of communication and organisation among 
women. 

(b) All teachers and Non-Formal Education; 
Adult Education (NFE/AE) instructors 
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0") SensitisattoQ of teachers tiamers planners anc 
admin sbators to womens issues will be taken 
up a„ a major programme by NIEPA 4 nd 
appropriate State iev'ei agencies, through initial 
draining, in-seryice training and refresher 
courses. NIEPA should also have a strong ceil 
for planning and e.xecutmn of these 
programmes. 

WOMEN STUDIES 

6. Women's studies programme has 4 dimensions — 
teaching, research, training and extension. In teaching, 
the following activities will be taken up: 

(i) Incorporation of issues latisg to women*; sta- 
tus and role its the foundation course proposed 
to be intfoduced by University Grants Coimnis- 
sion for aH undergaduate students: 

(ii) Incorporation of the women’s dimension into 
courses in different disciplines; 

(lii) Elimination of sexist bias and sex stereo-types 
from text books. 

7. Under research, the following steps will be taken 

(i) &icouragmg research on identified areas and 
subjects which are crucaal in advancing knowl- 
edge in this area and to expand the information 
base; 

(ii) Critical appraisal of existing tools and tech- 
niques which have been responsible for the disad- 
vantages suffered by them and where necessary 
reformation of research methodology. 

8. The following measures wifi be taken under training: 

(i) Dissemination of information and interaction 
through seminars/workshops on the need for 
Women’s Studies and its role in University 
education; 

(ii) Orientation of teachers and researchers to han- 
dle -.omen-related topics and to incorporate 
women’s dimension into general topics; 

(iii) Workshops for restructuring the curriculum. 

9. Under extension, it is proposed to encourage educa- 
tional insUtutions to take up programmes which directly 
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proved qualitatively and quantitatively. 
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women at Certificate/ Diploma Degree levels m 
all types of technical education institutions will 
be made keep ng n view the obje«.,tive of brmgmg 
about women’s equality Necessary incentives, as 
spelt out in the section of Technical Education 
will be provided. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE AT CEN- 
TRE AND STATE LEVEL 

19. The interventions and programmes refe^ to 
above will be planned, coordinated, monitored and evalu- 
ated continuously both at the national and state level. 
Each of the orgarasations responsible for the programme 
will have to be strengthened. The Women’s Cell in the 
NCERT win be revived and strengthened. NIEPA and 
Drectorale, of Adult Education will have strong cells to 
plan and administer Women’s training programmes. The 
Women’s Ceil in the UGC will be strengthened in order to 
monitor the implementation of various programmes at 
higher education level. 

20. At the State }m«!. Women’s Cell should be set up in 
au the States with adequate supporting staff to be headed 
by an officer of at least’ Joint Drectofs status. 
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2. STRATEGY FOR EAIN-FED 
AGRiCULTUEE 

\¥e shall; 

• Improv'e the technology for conserving 
moisture and ensure better management of 
land and water resources; 

® Develop and distribute appropriate 
and improved seeds; 

® Reduce vailnerability to drought through 
suitable changes in drought-prone area and 
drought relief programmes. 

3. BETTER USE OF IRRIGATION 
WATER 

We shall : 

• Develop the catchment areas and improve 
drainage in basins and deltas; 

• Improve ini^tion management in com- 
mand areas; 

• Prevent water logging,saiinity and wasteful 
use; 

• Coordinate the use of surface and ground 
water, 

4. BIGGER H.4RVESTS 

We shall: 

• Revolutioaise rice production in the East- 
ern Re^on and other areas of low 
productivity; 

• Achieve self-reliance in edible oils; 

• Secure greater production of pulses; 


(Ixxxvii) 
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ATER 


Assist ocBJ conuiiunities to maintam th 
sources of such water supply in goot 
condition; 

* Pay special attention to water supply fo 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

8. HEALTH FOR ALL 


We shall: 


9 


Improve the quality of primary health care. 

Fight leprosy, TB, malaria, goitre, blind- 
ness and other major diseases; 


» Provide immumsation for all infants and 
children; 

• Improve sanitation facilities in rural areas, 
particularly for women; 

• Pay special attention to programmes for 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

9. TWO CHILD NORM 
shall: 

• Bring about voluntary acceptance of the 
two-child norm; 

• Promote responsible parenthood; 

• Redtice infant mortality; 

• Expand maternity and child care facilities. 

10, EXPANSATION OF EDUCATION 


We shall: 


illages; 


Universahse elementary education with 
special emphasis on girls’^ education; 
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mi edacation and func- * Ensure the i^habilitaticn of iribals dis- 
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12. IQUALITY FOR WOMEN 

tacy programmes, with 

students and vokntar^r' ,,, , , 

Weshali; 


integration and social 
nd instil pride in our 


9 -Raise the status of w’omen: 

* Enhance awareness of the problems of 
women; 


* Create mass consciousness about women's 
EDULED CASTES rights; 

^ TRIBES 

» Implement a national programme of train- 
ing and emploj-ment for women; 


h the conslitutiona! 
for the Scheduled 
Tribes; 

id allotted to Sche- 
!uled Tribes; 


* Enable women to participate with equality 
in socio-economic developmem and 
nation-building; 

• Rouse public opinion against dowry and 
ensuie effective implementation of anti- 
dowry legslation. 


ment programme; OPPORTIJMTIES FOR YOUTH 


;ial coaching pro- 
>ve educational 


i undertake spe- 
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We shall; 

• Enlarge opportunities for youth in sports, 
adventure and cultural activiiies; 

* Promote physical fitness 


* Involve youth on a massive ^le in pro- 
and adequate jects of national development such as: 

ial component -The cleaning of the Ganga 

—The conservation and enrichment of the 
environment 
-Mass education. 


e fuller integra- 
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listing slum 


* Encourage planned house building in 
urban areas. 


16, NEW STRATEGY FOR FORESTRY 

We shad: 

« Grow more trees and raise more forest, 
with the full involvement of the people; 

* Protect the traditional rights of tribal pop- 
ulations and local communities of access to 
lime wood and forest produce; 

* Reclaim v/asteiands for productive use; 

* Plant appropriate vegetation in hill, desert 
and coastal areas. 

n. PROTECTION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

We shall: 

* Enhance public awareness of the dangers 
of environmental degradation; 

* Mobilise popular support for environnter 
ta! protection; 

* Promote recognition that enduring devt 
lopment demands preservation of th 
ecology; 

* Ensure judicious site selection for projects 
and proper choice of technology. 

18. CONCERN FOR THE CONSUMER 


We shall: 

• Bring essential consumption goods within 
easy reach of the poor; 



Bliild a consumer protection moi. ement 

'restructure the distribution system so that 
ubsidies reach the most needy; 

trengtfaen th Public Distribution System. 

MEEGY FOR THE VILLAGE 

U: 

land the supply of electricity for pro~ 
tive use in the villages; 

elop alternative sources of energy, 
cukrly bio-gas. 

lote integrated area spedfic pro- 
mes for rural energy. 

5PONSIVE ABMINISTRAHOM 

fy procedures; 
te authority; 

5 accountability; 

1 monitoring systems from block to 
t level; 

promptly and sympathetically to 
rievances. 


THE T^^EMYPOIM PEOGEAMME- 

tm 

1 . Attack on Rural Poverty 

2. Strategy' for Rainfed Agriculture 

3. Better Use of Irrigation Water 

4. Bigger Harv'ests 

5. Enforcement of Land Reforms 

6. Special Programme for Rural Labour 

7. Clean Drinking Water 

8. Health for .411 

9. Two-Child Norm 

10. Expansion of Education 

n. Justice to Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes 

12. Equality for Women 

13. New Opportunities for Youth 

14. Housing for the People 

15. Improvement of Slums 

16. New Strategy for Forestry 

17. Protection of the Environment 

18. Concern for the Consumer 

19. Energy for the Villages 

20. A Responsive Administration 
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peit Conunittee on Women Prisoners 
ituted in order to identify the gaps in 
xisting facilities and services and to 
me pohcy towards women offenders, 
if reference of the Committee were to: 

Tires for the handling of women 
Jtention or custody, 

itions governing the treatment of 
lers m policy lockups and penal and 
istitutions. 

fficacy of institutionai and other ^r- 
matioa and rehabilitation of women 


administratiTO and organimtional 
snsuring fair, humane and effective 


handling of women offenders at vanous stages of 
criminal justice process. 


— Go into any other aspect relevant to women offend- 
ers within the overall framework of the present 
policy of women’s development 

The Committee noted that existing malpractices in the 
various terms of custody affect women more adversely 
than men Specific and specialized interventions are neces- 
sary to dispense custodies justice to women and to protect 
iKr dignity and her person in custody. The Committee has 
proposed interventions addressed to policy making, 
revievwng enforcement and organizational and infrastruc- 
tural level which embody the Comisiittee’s perceptions 
regarding a reform approach to correctional justice 
system. 
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£ conditions of poor women in poverty’ 
ince of the Commission were as follows 


ine the present aiaius of women in the 
oyed sector with spwial reference to 
ent, health, education and social status. 
1 the impact of s a nous labour kgisia- 
he self ■employed specially in respect of 
■ benefits and health insurance, 
fy the constriants on increa:^ of prodiK- 
setf employed women and the gaps in 
cerdit, upgradation of skilk and 
?■ 

Y employmtent patterns, including pro- 
eJations and assess their impact on the 
the self employed women. 

lake a survey of the effects of macro 
slating to investment, production and 
y on the status of self-employed 


(\V To consider the hnk between the productive and 
reprodtattive roies of the self-employed womerx. 
With special reference to them health status. 

ivii) To suggest measures relating to aE sectors for 
removing the constraints which adverseh affea 
the integration of seif-employed women in the 
national development process. 

The above terms of reference covered all unprotected 
women labour and women in the informal sector which 
included seif employed and wage labour, paid and unpaid 
labour and contract labour. 

The Commission set uo five task forces to study (i) 
Impact of macro policies and the role of development 
agencies, an^ the concept/ definitions adopted by the offi- 
cial data collecting agencies, fiii occuaptional health, (iii) 
communication network systems, (ivi legislative protec- 
tion, (v) area of exploitation, experience of orgardsing, 
women workers’ priorities as perceived by them. The 
recornroendatiors of the Commission are as follows : 
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ito consideration the raul' 
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1.5 Therefore, there can be no straight-jacketed 
approach to any solution of The probiems of women 
workers. A multi'dimemjonal flexible, integrated, coordi- 
nated and area specific approach must be adopted by the 
planners and impiementers upto the last rung of thedehv- 
eiy system, 

1 .6 In all planning and decision making impiementmg 
bodies, women’s participation should not be in terms of 
token representation but in proportion to their numbers 

1 .7, At the same lime, it is essential to attack the under- 
lying factors of exploitation and lopsided control of 
resources which result in the cycles of poverty, underem- 
ployment and unemployment, pushing large numbers of 
the rural and uban poor in the informal sector whichjper- 
force, only permit marginal levels of living. To overcome 
this, a mechanism must be envoJved togive them access to 
knowledge, skiiis, resources and matenals, without which 
there is a sense of powerlessness. Although the existing 
devdopment/ fiscal policies in theory do not discnmznate 
against women, however,, in reality they have not led to 
.strengthening womerx The reasons for thi.s poweriessness 
are (a) The general image of women as subordinates 
which is reflected in the unpiementation of these policies 
that leads to men becoming the major beneficiaries, (b) 
The need of vested interests to keep women subordinate in 
order to exploit their cheap and docile labour. The Com- 
mission’s Studies have revealed that women when given 
facilites and resources, have demonstrated high productiv- 
ity and a better record of repayment of loans. The assets 
are also safeguarded and not disposed of. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, recommends that a package of new poli- 
cies and directives needs to be undertaken. The package 
should be .developed with strategies which counter the 
existing system favouring the vested interests against the 
poor and powerless, specially women. 

1 .8 In discussing various strategies to enhance the eco- 
nomic status of poor women workers, particularly those 
who are self-employed and in the informal sectors of 
economy, several strategies have been tried, in both small 
experimental programmes and large scale national pro- 
grammes. All these experiences have contributed to the 
understanding of two imer-related aspects: 

(i) Women working in the informal sector of econ- 
omy, be it in the rural or in the urban areas, 
operatein a vicious circle of subsistence, depriva- 
tion and survival. They are largely assetless and 
do not own any productive assets in relation to 
their work. Even when some of these assets are 
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i.ii It is Irr.peraC’.e to recognize womens role as 
sTiajc' eanterj; of the farmlv and not as marginal and 
suppismeniarv cornnbntors At least one-third' of the 
ho’jsehclds are solely supported and another one-third 
.receive ai Itaist 50 per cent contributioji from women 
Therefore, whdc fixing finsncsa! and phvsical targets and 
aliocating of re-sources this reaUn should be kept in \ few 
Such hcubeholds should be speafiCalls tdeotifsed at the 
vsliagc levd and colored by aS pi-ogramcnes. 


Pianning and Monitoring 
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2 1 .As mentioned earlier w'omen are not only major 
earners of the family but they also perform necessary' 
functions in the family, like reanng and bearing of chBd- 
ren. fetching water, gathering fuel and fodder. These servi- 
ces are not quantified in economic terms, but they do 
subsianriaily result in economic benefits to the fanfiiy and 
the society. The Commission is not in favour of making 
reservations for women. However, recognising the actual 
contribution which a woman as an economic unit ana the 
fact that for centuries she has been e.xploited and denied 
the right to productive resomoss, women invist haveal! the 
attention that they de^rve on account of their productive 
and reproducove functions and their numencal strength 
which is hatf of the population. 

2.2 The National Commission is of the view that the 
planning processes carried out at ail levels, including the 
Planning Commission and the State Planning Boards do 
not sharply focus their attention on the realistic situation 
of labounng women who are unprotected workers, lar- 
gely hivKiibk, easy subjects of exploitation, unor^tnised 
illiterate, struggling to survive in advetse conditions and 
a re facing a biased and insensitive administrative machin 
eiy at the field level. The macro policies and progratnme- 
of the Government have resulted in eroding the employ 
meat opportunities of these women while ignoring tbei 
urgent needs. Neither the development process of the pas 
decades nor the anu-poverty programines for women 
haw chaa^ this basic rituation significaii%. Of late 
certain adhoc attempts have b^n made in fixing target 
by individual ministries but adhocism is hardly the 
approch to deal with such a large section of our popula 
tion. There are 27 women spex^ scferoes which haw 
been identified by the Govemroenr of India. The tote 
outlay on these scfKines in the 7th Plan is 2,4 per cent o 
tbe total allocatioa, Tbe gender break-up is not however 
svafiabk for tbe mixed schemes like RLEGP St NREP 
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the interests of the poor and land use policies 
should aim to meet the fodder requirements of 
the poor also. 

(b) An integrated strategy for industrial develop- 
ment for the healthy growth of the three ^tors 
of indusmes, nameiy the large scale sector, the 
small scale sector and the traditional sector, 
needs to be prosnoied. Expansion of large scale 
industries, for example, should not result mlo 
erosion of employment oppommities of u'ometi 
workers. 

(c) The industrial policy will also have to be linked 
meaningfully with the policy pertaining to natu- 
ral resources so that the resource use is directed 
towards creating employment opportunities for 
the poor, specially for women and also not 
deprive them of raw materials at a reasonable 
price. 

(d) Anti-poverty programraes will have to be rsfor- 
mulaied in the light of the above policies so that 
they supplement and complement the develop- 
ment process. 

2.5 In view of the above, individual macro pohaes will 
have to be modified and strengthened to keep in line with 
the basic developmental strategy. This will also involve 
taking care of women’s needs. The technology policy, the 
licensing policy, the credit policy, the policy pertaining to 
training, marketing and raw' materials will all have to be 
reformulated to meet the new needs. For example, the 
technology policy will aim at reducing the drudgery of 
women, improving the skOJs of women, supporting Rand 
D for designing appropriate tools for women and at 
improving the access of women to upgraded skills. The 
credit policy will aim at supporting women’s economic 
activities. 
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2.6 The Commission is also of the view that there is a 
need for administrative initiative to evolve the concept 
and approach to hunian resource development if it is to 
develop the potential of the people which the departments 
of the Ministry of Human Resource Development serve, 
The schemes in these Departments need to be reviewed in 
this context so that there is a coordinated apporach in the 
Ministry resulting in effective flow of benefits lo women, 

Moniforing 

2.7 The Commission is of the view that in no Minis- 

try/ Department of the Govenaxjpnt, or semi-govemment 
agency, women shouM be marginalised. If the responsibil- 
iiy of looking after the interests of women is given to one 
agency the tendency is that the other agencies do not look 
upon women as their main responsibSity and in the pror- 
cess women get ’ “ ' Bteuig aware of the trap and 
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*inaRCsal Cotnm-ss oaJv ue the ctoer State 5recre 
ta^es and the Heads of -tie Departments are iilrely to 
respond. Suitable structures have also to be sec up at to 
divisional district levels. 

2.9 Sin^ajlY, St the district kvd tom sbouM be 
disstrict-co-ordmafion offiesr somewhat eijuivafeto to to 
sta.tm of to Dlsffict Collector who eoiskl be put tofearge 
of planning, monitoring, coordination and evatotiors ci’ 
all programmes affecting women. We may take toe expe- 
rience of iCDS which has become acceptable to the pec- 
pis at large and the State Governments, irrespecuve of 
their political ideology of the States, became, to be^ 
with, to Centrsi Government fmndaliy aided to State 
Governments in setting up some posts, under toe ICDS. 
The Commission is conscious of the constraint in resour- 
ces, but would recommend, that toe Central Govemmest 
should assist the States in creating such posts at the 
departmentaS and district level, otherwise, the tendency is 
to make one officer addittomily in charge of work which 
does not yield the necessaiv’ results. The functionaries 
eitrusted with monitoring work may also be involved ia 
the planning process as needs of women, related to thrir 
economic acavitjes, differ from region to regon. Like the 
ICDS, the experiment may be started in a few districts 
preferably to backward tribal areas. 


2.10 In canyting out monitoring and evialuation. the 
Goveraxnant functionaries should liaise with voiuntaiy 
agencies working for women, mahil'a niandals and repre- 
sentatives of the rutal womca to get a proper feed-back of 
the policies and to programmes affecting them. The 
communication gap betwseothe deEvery system and the 
affected women needs to be bridged. This wiB be possible 
by involving women in planning and monitoring pro- 
cesses at appropriate levels. 

Ecnploymait Policies & Programmes 

3.1 Lat>oaring women in poverty toil not only at honre 
doing multifarious activities, beginning with coUection of 
fuel, fodder, water, household chores, bearing and rearing 
of children bat also work to contribute to the faimly 
income. Women in the labour force contribute to family 
economy and the natioRal economy although this eonlri' 
bution is not recognised . Ninty four per cent of them work 
in toe utreiganised sector, 83 prer cent participate in agri- 
culture, and other allied activides like dairying, aniiml 
hiBteffdry, fisheries sericufture, handloom®, handicrafts, 
and forests. A sizeable portion of women are invofmJ in 
consiroction activities. Regrettably, women d this sector 
do not have to mce^iy visibOi tyand do not get tofociB 
of attention of to piannere at3 
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4gnciilture 

3 5 Agncu lire and ailed feds prov de the largest 
sector for vomen employment Fifty one per cent of 
working womens popu.at.on .s farm labour engaged n 
operations such as sowing, weeding, transplantation and 
harv’estmg. However their contnbution in these areas is 
not recognised Women’s access to land ownership is 
extremely bmited. Land reforms have adversely affected 
the ownership of land by women even in those areas 
where traditionally women own some land. Women’s 
membership in agro-based co-operatives is negligible 
They do not have a say in decision making and in the use 
of credit technology and marketing. There is wage dis- 
crimination. The Commission observed that in certain 
areas for the same kind of work the women would get Rs 
3 to 4 per day, while men would get about Rs. 10 as wages 
In many areas mimmum wages were not being paid to 
agricultural labour 

3.6 The Commission recommends that women’s con- 
tribution toagnculture should be recognised by the policy 
makers and this should be reflected in the counties Agri- 
cultural Policy and Programmes. There should be ade- 
quate resource allocation and onentation of programmes 
for women producers. 

3.7 Since women labour involved in agncuiture have 
seasonal work to do, there should be diversification of 
their activities in areas like horticulture, fruit processing, 
vegetable growing, ammal husbandry and dairying. 

3.8 The Commission has also observed that the number 
of women cultivators is decling The distribution of sur- 
plus land has not gone to the poor women. Such distribu- 
tion should be followed with concrete steps of providing 
assistance in improving the land and bringing it into 
cultivation. 

3.9 The extension services provided in tWs field should 
be strengthened. The number off women extension 
workers should be increased. They should help women 
not only in imparting information on Government 
schemes under which benefits can be availed of, but 
should actively assist women in taking advantage of these 
schemes and training programmes, assisting them tofonn 
co^rperatives and societies like Mahila Mandab. The 
number of women extension workers should be increased 
at all levels and they should be provided information and 
training on all aspects of women producers’ work and 
data on intra-house distribution of resources. They should 
also 1 m provided with infrastructural support by improv- 
ing the living and working conditions of the female eirten- 
sion staff with better hoosng, hostel and transport 
faciUties. 
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agrtBs with the mcom- 
Vomen, Social Forestry 
held by Centre for 


H’ornen-s Deveicpment biudie' S' reamed ;r 'b.,;' 

dcjcument. 

1. If Social Fore;:?; cr Wastda’cc Ltevelcpmer,: ts to 
pro'.vce ecGr.onrj; .r.dsDer.ccr.cs for 'Acrrier., it fc 
sssentiai to b'jild in adetiuate vsage and odiertechm- 
caFmanagenaS support through the period of rear- 
ing. maintenance and protection of the plants. 

2. The basic aim ot social forestry shcuid he to create 
village woodi.y.i on a sustained yield basis which 
will yield resources according to village needs, 

3. Any social forestry programme which aiicw? for 
dear felling of siilage woodlots must be a\’oiaed 
and only rotational harvesting should be permined 
and need-based cutting cycle should be worked out 

“ft. ,41] sodal forestry progratnmes idrouid be sirniil- 
taneousSy agro-forestry of which 

muld-bjeiiiig and mutd-croppkig should he e®ess- 
tial feariires, as per idse local stuadoe. to provide for 
both short and long term returns slnoe the poor 
c&miGt wait for long. Species ^ould be sdected 
which compilment each other rather than compete 
for niitrients. 

5. The planning for scciai forestry programme should 
be based on a long-term perspective rather than 
short term perspective. 

6. Womenb access to productive resoiarees asider 
sods! forestry iM'OgtssHnses sboidd be backed by 
State marksting suppOTls, The market structure for 
their products, tinder social forestry programmes, 
are controlled by distant monopKstic agencies and 
intermediaries which deprive them of their just 
returns. To ensure their particijaiion as equal 
partners in this nationally vital acivity, it is essential 
10 guarantee strong and effective State support in 
the marketing of their products. 

7. Direct benefits to w omen are in the forrr, of wages 
In consideration of the short term nature cf the 
employment, and in view' of the high financial out 
put of the projects, the wages must be upwardly 
revised. 

8. In ail kinds of social forestry/ wasteland develop- 
ment programmes, budget lines must include provi- 
sions for the development of women’s organisations 

9. Review of forest regulations is needed to make 
possible the achievement of social forestry goals 

10. Creation of tanks for water grown plants, and 
imdd-by^ed useful plants below and above the 
soa, should be the bask strategy in community 
controlled and community managed social forestry 
system for involvement of women, 

1 1 . Equitable distribution of all products of social fore- 
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3J.Q The problem of safe drinking water is veiy acute 
Poor women have to spend a number of hours everyday 
and have to walk long distances to fetch water. Tbs 
responsibility is c.Kciusiveiy theirs. The Commission, 
therefore recommends accelerated thrust an providing 
water to vitoges. At present 40 per cent of the villages are 
‘problem’ villages with none or remotely located water 
sources. There should be increased plan allocation for 
providing drinking water to villages and stepping up of 
implementation of the programmes as water is a basic 
right of women. Non-availability of it adds to their 
drudgery and ill-health besides denying them a few hours 
daily which could be profitably used in income generating 
activities, 

3.2} Women should be effectively involved in water 
storage, keeping in view the local conditions. The tradi- 
tional methods of rainwater storage/conservation for 
drinking should be revived, improved and implemented. 

3.22 The emphasis must be on recharging groundwater 
sources for sustainable use. Storage facilities (tanks, reser- 
voirs) at the household level must be expanded, viable 
schemes for providing piped water in homes should be 
explored. 

3.23 Effective water management in conjuction with 
mana^ment of our other natural resources is essential if 
we are to avert complete disastw. Local level mahila 
mandais shouW be effectively involved in the water raan- 
agement at the level of impleraentatiori, monitoring and 
evaluation. 

Construction Workers 

3.24 A sizeable proportion of women in the unorga- 
nised sector is engaged in construction work, nie condi- 
tion of women construction workers is pitiable. They face 
instabilityAnd insecurity of employment, low wages, non- 
observance of labour kws, bondage to the middleman 
who employs them without providing the facilities 
enjoined by legislation. Their way of life is perpetually in a 
state of flux as they have to keep migrating from site to 
site. The average wages for women construction workers 
are generafly lower than their male counterparts. Further 
women construction workers are almost ^ways totally 
unskilled. There is no rational explanation why this 
should be so, since masonry or carpentiy are not skills 
that are likely to require more physical prowess than the 
type of unskilled work women normally cany out, 

SJ5 The National Comnassion recommends the fol- 
lowing measures to elevate the working and living condi- 
tions of women construction workers- 
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now, »i;: be automatically laker; care of so that a 
large number of these women and c.bjMren can be 
reached and a ras&iax oi stability 's imparted tc 
their home satuation 

7. .^though there are legis'aii'.e prcvisiosxs. women 
constnjcfic'ti workers are by and large not proxidsa 
facihties like creches, ntatcrrut} benefits ration 
cards, tcilets arrd clean drinking water. Trie imple- 
mer.tatior, raachincry should be strengthened to 
ensure that the facilities due to tbera are provided 

b. FinsUy, the value of community awareness and 
organisation for the poor cannot be over empha- 
ased. To start with, the government can help in the 
process by prondmg assistance on worksites, for 
nonfomml education, legal literacy, health care and 
chBd-care and encouragement for the formation of 
various commuruty groups and workers’ organisa- 
tions aad supporting NGOs to extend their opera- 
tions among construction workers in general and 
women workers m particular, 

indik^aiis^lioo 

3.26 As far as industrial po&y and progfaiEmes is 
concerned the sncouiagement gven to the STmatt sector 
has ied to splitting of imits in small ones^contraetbag 

and subcontracting by large units, and the growth of 
home based industries. "Ihe^ lonns of production are 
used as tools of avoiding labour law« and as means of 
exploidng workers. In this situatioo of exploitation, 
women hav-e suffered more. The employment of womsm 
in the traditional household sector has been affected by 
severe competition from mass prodptced consumer goods- 
Household isdustries face a serious problem of market, 
raw mateiiais and credit. Women are dominant in txis- 
trm system as piece-rate workers. Tlrey work for long 
hours without the benefits of leave, holidays and perroa- 
rsancy of wcark and get very low Women labour in 

factories are also subjw to casualization, contiactoaliza-- 
tion and temporary employment. Although, women have 
been guataoieed legally certain maternity benefits, equal 
remuneraaoit and diild care fadliries, in reality, they are 
deprived of them. Indusuialimtion has not resulted in any 
agnifkant occupational diverafkation of female labour 
foree in the economy. Women domasate in the ksw-oMB 
work area and their rote in rnanagetnent arid dedsioa 
makirtg is very luxated. The ctHntrassion recommends. 

1. The formation of an integrated industrial poScy fw 
aH sectors and regulation of the use of high technology^ in 
various industries, because it has been seen to jidvertely 
aflfect women’s cmploymer^. 
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3,29 The country earns annual foreign exchange 
close to rupees one thousand crores for handicrafts, 
handioom and readymade garments where women 
contribute to a very large extent. The Commission is 
of the view that there is ample scope and justifica- 
tion for investment in providing social security and 
welfare schemes for women artisans and craftsmen 
women of our country. 

5. The handloom sector is a verj' important sector 
from the point of view of the present as well as the 
potential employment of female labour The hand- 
bom weavers who have worked as household 
labour for a master weaver under the traditional 
jajmani system find it difficult to organise them- 
selves into a cooperative structure. 
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3.30 To take the benefit of the various promo- 
tional schemes of the Government, they face major 
problems like inadequate, untimely and irregi^r 
supply of working funds from the Cooperative 
Banks which are more attuned to the needs of agri- 
cultural sector; the subsidies for loans and rebate 
are not released in time and in sequence, resulting in 
unsmooth running of the cooperatives, nonrecog- 
nition of women’s pre-weaving and post-weaving 
work as ‘work*. Hence, they are ignored by the pres- 
ent cooperatives, and governmeiit development and 
welfare programmes. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends: 

1. The District Industries Centres and District 
Cooperative Banks jointly prepare a busi- 
ness plan for each handloom cooperative, 
in consultation with the members, women 
included. 

2, The District Industries Centres should 
accordingly put demand for the necessary 
funds, well in time, from the Government 
banks and Nabard. 
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child care eementa'" “duca ion rsa th 
and farn » piansing, it shcuid provide 
employment generatioa through orgarasa- 
tioa of actual producers or workers, and it 
should raise awareness among women, 
about their nghts and responsibilities to 
enhance their general participation in all 
fields of national devslopment. Secondly, 
KVIC and KVIB programmes should be 
directed to poor women beionging to low 
castes, including the SC, ST. Further, 
KViC should also involve women it super- 
vision and masagement also, so that 
women workers do not remain only in the 
subordinate or secondary position, 

3.33 As far as small industry sector is concerned, 
attempts should be made to strengthen it economi- 
cally and steps should be taken to protect women 
workers of this sector from various types of 
exploitation — 

1. Labour laws should be enacted to cover 
contract and sub-contract workers, home- 
based workers and seasonal workers. 

2. Appropriate laws should be formulated to 
protect home-based workers from different 
types of exploitation. 

3. Strict observation of labour laws should 
be insisted in the small factory sector, 
including seasonal factories 

4. The laws maiding permanancy should be 
strictly enforced in this sector. To start 
with, all public sector units should provide 
permanancy of job to their workers. 


3.34 Licensing policy, which is intended to nequ- 
late the production of goods and services in the 
economy has remained gender netumL thereby not 
paying much attention to the male/ female division 
of labour in the economy and the specific require- 
ments of female workers. It has, therefore, created 
an adverse effect on women's employment. 

3.35 The licensing policy, like the mdmtriai poli- 
cy, needs to be examined from the point of ww of 
employment generation for the masses of the poor, 
including poor women It should also consciously 
Incorporate the gender factor so that large scale 
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;rial and Marketing 
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required for loans uptoHs. 5 «W/ c<*itet«! ts ganeraMj 

asked f<jr ai ttie case of women. An analysis of the existing 
mainline credit schemes for the poor show that not only 
are poor wotneti marginalised, but the poor as a class do 
not have easy &ccsss to credit, instead, politicisation of 
these loans has managed to git'e the poor a bad name as 
defaulters. 

3,40 Women are marginalised either because of class 
handicaps such as iliteracy. lack of information and low 
self-confidence, or gender handicaps, such as altitudinal 
discrimination, low mobility and lack of asset ownership 
The money-lender is a very real part of their lives as a 
source for both consumption and production credit. They 
have a complex financial arrangement with him. Banks 
are still very much a taboo. IRDP, DRI and SEPUP do 
not even average a ^ percent coverage of women loaness. 
In effect, the banks have remained totally off-limits. Tlie- 
only instances where the banks have been successfuly 
tapped is when voluntary' agencies such as Annapurna 
and Working Wonten’s Forum have acted as intermediar- 
ies for women of this class. 

A. Credit 
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3.41 The Commission recommends that the banking 
policy needs to be implemented in favour of women with 
greater amount of flexibility. It would assist women 
further if banks have counters exclusively for women and 
extension workers to help ftem. Banks naanaged by 
women have proved to be more advantageous and within 
the reach of women. Opening of women’s co-operative 
hanks should ire promoted. 

3.42 The Commission is of the opinion that it will be 
beneficial to women, if apart from giving individual Joans, 
these are advanced to or through agencies with which 
women have dealings like mabiia mandals, women’s 
groups, Anganvradi wwkers,' State Advisory Boards and 
Women’s Developnrent Corporatiojis. These bodies can 
also be channehzed for getting the paperwork completed. 
The entire loans should be gjv'en in the name of the 

individual tlurough bank pass books. These loam could be 
advanced from the banks according to the existing 
procedures. 

3.43 The quantum of loans given to women should be 
assessed reafisticaBy keeping in view fheir needis. Giving 
loans of a lesser amount is self-defeating. For example, if a 
viable dairy project requires a minimum of two buffalows, 
and if a loan is given for only one buffalow the project will 
not be viable. The Commission, therefore, recommends 

that no blanket ceiling for loans for the poor should be 
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3.49 Siace the vofuntary sector has isrequivocafiy 
proved its sefiveness in delivering credit te this taiget 
sector the jwoposed national credit body ssuist asm to 
support such orgaiusations. Rather than take a bureau- 
cratic size and a cumbersome operation of operating loan- 
ing windows SB ov^ the country , tins body can saji^port ft© 
voJnntary organisations which can further loan to tire 
target ^petw, 

3.50 The proposed credit body can, through loans and 
gmnts, improve the equity base of the voluntary organisa- 
tions by providing loans to them on soft term bam. It can 
also be snstrumentai in iniuating many more voluntary 
experiments all over the country. This would require a 
research and development cell in the body which can 
study ail existing experiments and build a model for 
replication. Trainers can then help more organisations to 
adopt the^ credit schemes for which the seed capital and 
loan can come form the credit body. 

3.5 i Hiis body can also support government credit 
bodies such as Women’s Developntent and Finance Cor- 
porations. It can also act as an important forum for diar 
logue between the organised credit institutions and the 
voluntary agencies Since it will he the most comprehen- 
sive credit effort for woinenof this class, this body can bea 
toajor mfluenoe on mainsa^ming credit policies for 
poor women 

3.52 Ownerslup and nosinagetii^t ^ insitedioR 

repmeite voitaitttiy sector Poor women 

can directly be shareholders of this organisation which 
can be headed by a trust. Mana^ment can be entrusted to 
professionals white a board of directors oversees the legis- 
lative and policy aspects of the ir^titution. Once again the 
directors must represent a Cifoss section of persons who 
lav* direct experience in this area. 

3.53 in Madhya Piad^, tire State (Sovenuaeiri has 
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3.60 UTtiie the abote are actual marketing outlets, 
Other agencies should be identified which can assist the 
women in identifying markets. These agencies may be the 
Slate Adtisory Boards, the Women's Ctevelopment Cor- 
porations and voluntary agencies of known experience in 
addition, rcgonai marketing centres, hat'ing jurisdiction 
over a few districts, may be set up At the State level, there 
should be a Marketing Federation which should have 
vanous channels supporting it as mentioned above. 

3 61 The role of the Divisional Centres and State Feder- 
ations should be a mixture of promotion and 
active intervention. 

Promotional Role 

(1} Advice women' lo take up activities in the areas 
where there is a demand for them, such activiUes 
could be existing activities, adaptations of the 
existing activities, or new activities. 

(2) Guide women to get credit from banks and also 
to find a method for credit guarantee. 

(3) Advise women on designing and on the use of 
certain modem technologies which would 
improve the quality of the end product. 

(4) Advise women for starting their own coopera- 
( lives or any othe form of marketing 

organisations. 

(5) Counsel women how to get loans for making 
use of their own houses as production cen- 
tres or common work places. 

(6) Link up health insurance for the women with the 
concerned agencies and also be a watch-dog for 
implementation of health insurance schemes and 
other welfare schemes. 

(7) Advise women regarding the availability of the 
benefits for upgradation of educational and 
vocational skills. 

Areas of Active Intervention 

(1) Provide a network of marketing outlets. 
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may bs conitiimed. Tf.e Conurjttes should be a standing 
committee with a fixed term, to be renew'ed or changed by 
rotation. This body .may ia> dowTi broad policy guidelines 
and also assist the Divisiomi Centres in getting coopera- 
tion from vanniis age.nc!es such as the Government, trai"’- 
mg institutes, professiorjal inadtute,*., and pnvate 
marketing agencies. Tiis body wilt also reviews the work of 
the Centres and advise if new tmdes are to be added or 
certain trades to be dropped. In short, it will deckle on the 
funcDonai role cf the Divisional Centres, leaving rfs® Ceii- 
tres with ’g greet deal of flessblllty of autonomy. 

3.65 At the Central ievsL a similar .Advisory Commit- 
tee. as at the State level should be set up to ai^st the 
Department of Women and ChiJa Etevelopmeat. The 
body will review the work of the Divisional Centres, 
undertakes periodic evaluations, decide on the future 
growth of such Centres and replicate the models of suc- 
cessful Centres. 

3.66 The Govenaamt itseiff can provide aiairke^iff 
facies to wosnen as It makes exfemive ptircbase of 
goods aiKi s«vices dimng ffie course of the year wiiids 
could Isc aipplied by wsMien. Goods tiiay be supplied by 
aahila mandals. woinen’s cooperatives or Kstrict Div- 
isional Centre like uniforms, envelopes, file covers, 
brooins, baskets, chalks, eirereise books, bandages, bed 
.sheets arid othe simple equipment for hospitals, educa- 
tional kits-even vegetables, fruits, eggs and fish and also 
render services hk& cleaning, washing, cooking, catering, 
printing, stitching, binding and the Idee. These- ptsrebases 
coidd be done from women grouiis dsreefly by the State 
Govemin«ts as is idling done in Gujarat or tbrongb tfie 
WcMnen’s Develppmeot Coqxwations as is bdng done In 
Pimjab. In Gujarat, the State Govemmern has also set up 
a pricing committee to fix prices for goads and serviices 
purchased from women. Tnis committee meets periodi- 
cally to review the prices. Such a support will strengthen 
the women's co-operativss and other groups. 

Space and Transport 

3.67 In addition to credit, raw-materials and mar- 
keting, two additional inputs need to be provided to 
improve the status of swh workers, namely, space and 
transport facilities. The small producers both in the 
urban and rural areas normally i^k spar® to serve as 
work places as well. Ventilation and lifting facilities 
are almost tacking in the nmrket places. Vendors do not 
normally get lurences for want of space and tlrey are 
pushed and harassed by the police and munkipal 
authorities, who, at rimes, ifeirand bribes ja cash or 
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pttsenr^ of women in roining R is not devised to red-ua 
tne rumber of manual workers as it is offered to womei 
only. This practice is in total violation of the nght o 
equality guarant^d under the Constitution. 

The Commission therefore, strongly recommends 
that — 

( 1) The practise of Volsmtisry Retirement shoidd foe 
i^opped forthwith. 

(2) Lt order to prevent the number of women declin- 
ing in the nuniE® industry, the Ckimmission 
recommends that Wsanen relatives siioold have 
claim on the womim’s Job on her retirement, and 
not a male member of the family. 

(3) Re^rding mechanisation in the mining, the 
Commission observes that mechanisation, even 
if hrou^t in, should be done with proper under- 
standing of financial vis a vis human cost It is 
observ'ed that certain process where mechanisa- 
tion is brought in, has proved financially more 
costly, e.g. shale picking, in coals mines which is 
mainly done by women only. Therefore, the 
Commission recommends that such processss 
should be left to be done manually by women, 
This win increase thedr employment opportunities 
and also cut out the financial costs. 

(4) The number of women workers as permanent 
workers should be increased. 

(5) The interests of women workers in mines should 
be safeguarded and there should be strict 
enforcement of labour laws. 

(6) Skilled tiaiinng should be imprated to women 
workers so that they could get higher wages, 

(7) Simple precautionary health saving devices like 
gloves, helmets, special shoes should be provided 
by the employers compul^rily to protect the 
head, eyes, hands and feet of women, 

(S) The Welfere programmes for women workers 
will get a fillip if increasing number of women are 
appointed as welfare officers, 

Fisher Women 

3.71 The National Commission, on its tours, met a large 
number of fi^r women whose conditions are ni tiahle. 
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systems W omen labour is clearly preferred as they can be 
paid very little and are less prone to making demamis than 
men, 40 to per cent of the women do not reguiar 
work, which results in economic hardship and insecnnty 
further eroding women' ability to densnd and fight for 
improvements. There are some women’s or^nisatioiB in 
this industry, but it ia. a pity that most of them are not 
comraerdaliy viable and therefore the benefit to the 
women workers is minsmal. 

3.75 Hie National Commission makes the following 
recommendatiorB for improve ments m the lives of 
women workers in food industry. 

1. Proliferation of sub-contracting must be 
checked and application of labour laws asured, 

2. Women shouM be encouraged to avail of credit 
facilities to set up production units on their own 
that are of a size and scak to allow for profits 
and, therefore, steady income for aK. 

3.76 For this, they shouM be reached by women exten- 
sion w'orkers from relevant departments and given train- 
ing, especially in organisational and mana^tial skills, like 
marketing and accounting, as well as in leadership and 
awareness buiMing. 

Forest Workers 

3.77 The Forestry sector provides employment to 0.2 
per cent of the rural population, about 80 per cent of them 
are estimated to be women, and children. They get 
employment in collection and process of minor forest 
produce, and afforratation. Besides employment, the 
minor forest produce also provkies foGKi aiKi income du’^- 
ing the lean season to the forest dwellers, mainly tribais. 
Thoi^ officaSy ‘ 1111110 /. as it earns less revHiiie, but fear 
the forest dweifers, the minor fcMcest produce is a major 
source of iiKome in the months of starvation. About 60 
per cent prodiKdion of minor forest i^oduce is utilised as 
food in Orissa, 13 per cent of tla forest piopulation 
depends exclusrvely on collection of minor produce, 17 
per cent as wage labour in forestry. In I^indtimahals, 35 
per cent of tlK total earnings (rf ttibals are from muMS* 
forest produce colfcetiem. Colfection of tendu leaves pro- 
vides 90 days emj^yorents to 75 bkhs women every year. 

3.78 To ensure them better price, produce like tendu 
leaves, mahaa se&fa, floweisare natboalmsd ina number 
oi States. TIki States have oeated Forest Devdk^ 
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no fear of portest. In fact, considering that they work at 
home and establishment cost is borne by them, their 
wages should be higher and not lower than the wages of 
tho^ who work in large garment factories. As such the 
existing labour laws do not apply to them as they are not 
workers and even if applied, the laws are violated. The 
workers have no protection, no rights, no recognition and 
no powers. 

3,8 lln the light of this situation, the National Comm^- 
sion makes the following recommendations; 

1. In areas where this industry is concentrated 
training centres should be set up in order to 
help women upgrade their skills, as well as to 
give them information about their rights and the 
schemes that they can benefit from in order to go 
Into business on their own or as a group, such as 
a co-operative. 

2. In order to reach the maximum number ai 
women and help them In the most meamn^sd 
way, a large number of extension workers is 
necessary, who should be trained to impart the 
information that is relevant to these workers, to 
help them avail of schemes and services, and to 
press for legal redress. 

3. These workers are especially vulnerable to health 
problems related to eyesight, poor ventilation, 
and postural problems. These need to be taken 
into account while planning any ameHorative 
measures for them. 

Vendors/Hawkers 

3,S2 Vendors and hawkers perform a vital function in 
the commodity distribution system of towns and cities, yet 
they are regarded as anii-deveiopmental and anti-social 
Gty planners are biased in favour of the fonml sector, 
and prefer to provide for expensive super-markets and 
shops rather than help vendors who only require a small 
space for squatting with their wares, and transportation 
facilities from the wholesale market to thek vending sites 

3,83 It appears tliat the unorganised sector is expanding 
and the urban poverty is to stay for many years to come, 
Vendors, with their small capital needs therefore, sbouW 
be encouraged and supported, and informal and formal 
sectors allowed to complement each other. While it is a 
fact that there are associated problems of congestion and 
hygiene, the solution cannot be to ban them, dislocate 
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collected ihouia ce utilised for their welfare Supponne 
;err.ces ar/i social serunty schemes may be planned and 
set up, 

6. Regular training cq arses should be or^nised for 
vendors a* :ts market place ilseffi on sanitation and 
health, busincs.; practioe and schemes of ass.starce 
and how tc avail of them. 

7, All listing legsi lation and murJdpa! rules should be 
amended according to the above points and new legisla- 
tion enacted wherewsr necessary^ 


Domestic Workers 

3 85 Domestic workers are in the lowest rung of the 
ladder in the mhan economy. The sexual division of 
labour, and its pattern of task allocation, has rendered 
domestic service to become a predominantly feisale oscu^ 
pation. The tasks performed by domestic workers am 
ptacticaOy the same ones performed as unpaid work 
within the family such as deaiting. washing ironmg, tak- 
ing care of cMldrem There are nsilhon domestic 
workers according to the 197 1 Census, opt of whom nrore 
than 4 lakhs are woroen. This is orst of themcst vulneiabie 
groups of workeis sLuik there is neither govemit®nt regu- 
lation to covfflf this section of the labour force, nor is there 
any written contract for the work, so they aie hired and 
fired at the will of the employer. In the absence of any 
formal corrlract, their working condition is often oppres- 
sive and the employer can always evade his responsibility 
The traditional trade unions hav« also not taken any 
interest in or^niring them till recently. The problems 
faced by them include deplorable wages, insecure service, 
no holidays or leave, no irotemity or medical beaefite amd 
health problems. 

3.86 Itie Commission recommends the following steps 
to improve the condition of domestic workers: 

1 ) A of re^stratkm fcK doinestic wmrkm s^ioidd 
be introdticed. Besides giving tirem visibiiity and taking 
account of the workers and thdr contribution, this 
teation body could also perform a role of looking into the 
probkms and grievances of these workers. It could also, 
from time to time assess the local situation ami fix wages/ 
rates for the domestic workers. This body may be com- 
posed of the representatives of tint State, the dosK^ 
workers and anployers as a tripartite body. 
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Anti-poverty Programmes 

3.87 Anti-proverty programmes were designed to 
directly benefit those below the poverty Sine as develop- 
ment benefits were not accruing to the poor Hie experien- 
ces with antipoverty programmes hav« shown that there is 
a need to improve the policy, programme design and 
implementation in this area. 

3.88 At the policy level, there is et need to accept that 
womeo’s needs are not only fta- setf-employmeEit. In fact, 
poor women can be divided into three categories on the 
basis of their needs. 

(1) Destitutes, disabled and handicapped women 
who want social assistance rather than inco- 
me/employment generating programmes; 

(2) Women (mainly belonging to the poorer sec- 
tions) who are neither willing nor capable of 
taking up self-employment programmes and 
who want wage employment; 

(3) Women who have skill/ education/ literacy/ en- 
terprise to take iqj self-empIoymcnt programmes. 

Bie progntntmes should be designed on fee basis of the 
needs of women at the micro level, 

3.89 The Commission recommends that the self- 
employment programmes should be strengthened on the 
following lines;:'- 

(1) Planning for self-employment for women needs 
a rauki-pTonged strategy. Apart from the mea- 
sures to support self-employment as such, the 
planning should also incorporate measures like 
child care and child development, technology to 
reduce drudgery of women, orgaidsatlon of 
womrai and overall devdopment of women. 

(2) In order to improve the access of women to 
self-employment, it is necessary to be judicious 
by combining the household approach in plan- 
nir^ with individual approach. Women should 
be treated as independent entities in the labour 
market and attempts should be made to provide 
equal access to self-employment to both men 
and women. 

(3) It is also necessary to give joint titles to women to 
improve their access to the credit maricet. The 
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3.90 !n the areas of wage employment pTfjgjaiomes,th„ 
following itsps are recommended. 

f i '■ It is necessary to increase the size of this pro- 
gramme comsiderabK EGS of >4aharashtra has 
shown that poor women do participate in tht^e 
programmes m large numbers, 

(2) There is a need to strengthen the plarming com- 
ponent of these programmes sC* as to ensure 
continuous work to women workets on produc- 
tive assets which are selected carefuiy keeping in 
mind the needs of the region. 

(3) Planning and designing of these programmes 
should be done keeping m mind the specific 
needs and preferences of poor women 

(4) Arrangements such as drinking water aiwl 
creches, and worksheds shouM be provided cm 

work sites. 

(5) Regular payment of wages at t he stipulated rates 
should be insisted upon. Better supervision by 
authorities can contribute substantialK in this 
area. 

3.91. The Commission is of the view that tr. order to 
diversify women’s activities, it is necessary to impart them 
training to improve their skilis. In the existing farmers 
training programmes, participation of women ts very low. 
In TRYSEM, although the partietpation of women is 
reported to have achieved a tasget of 30 per cent, training 
has not been imparted in the areas in which women work, 
or in the allied areas. The emphasis of training has been 
knitting, sewing embroidery and possibly animal hus- 
bandry. This has not led to increase in the empioyrtKnt 
women or enhanced their remuneration. All training 
grammes must be linked to emfdoym^ with the idi|ec- 
tive of increasing the remimeratimi and onproving theh* 
living condidoRS. The objective should also be to prevent 
the growth of unskilled workers and ehaimeHse them to 
take up skilled activities. 
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should nor be seen as a chanty to the poor but as a basic 
tiuman nght for those who need work. Tbs Commission, 
therefore recommends; 

(J) As per the ^Minimum wages Act and judgment of 
the Supreme Court and the guidelines laid down by var- 
ious High Courts, aH relief works pay niiiimura 
wages. Any mjtificatian of any State Govarsunent to 
exclude famine reh'ef work fmm fee Jsirisdiction of Min- 
imum Wages Act shouid be treated as iBegaS and 
anconsritutionai. 

(2) Effechve maintenance of muster rolls and wage slip 
should be ensured. Where women are working, their own 
names should be extended in the muster roll and not their 
men’s names. The cafe payment, also, shoidd go actoally 
in the womenk hands. 

As it is observed that more than 50 per cent labour is 
female labour on relief worksites, the rule of law to 
provide creches, sheds and drinking water should be 
strictly observ^ed. The creche can be managed by the 
combined efforts of the local village roahiia majida] and 
fee wonsen on the worksite. 

(3) Famine relief work should indiide a variety of adivi- 
des which help bu^ future capital assets, and human 
capital in and around the villages where people live. Hie 
assets created should be those having priority for women 
like work*sheds, creches and toflete, there should she 
decentraliration in formulation of projects and diversifica- 
tion in the nature of activities which may include activities 
like improving the quality of land water resources, digging 
or deepening of weDs, bunding. For this local level plan-’ 
ning will have to be ensured National or State level blue 
prints cannot be implemented at local levels. In this con- 
text, invoh'ement of local women and men, womtai’s repre- 
sentatives, mahila mandals, voluntary orgatfetstions, 
unions must be considered. 

Famine relief work should not be seen merely as a 
reponsibihty of one department or of one unit, but as a 
combined effort of all the concerned Departments of the 
Central and State Governments. 

Uiliaiiix&fion and the Informa! Sectt» 

3.98 Cities have developed in India as commenaal or 
trade centres or as adroinistiative headquarters. They 
have been dominated by an urban efite tdass far whean 
they are designed and ^vejoped. Many of these elite 
beloi^ to the formal sector. On the other hand, the condi- 
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^ofK okcer fo tt-OiTpen p oduesrs and workers 
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and ventdaQon unmafEg wa er foSels and creclKs need 
to be provided. In shopping and office eompiexK, facto- 
nss Slid imtitutioni, like schools, hospitals, iin!^ erstJes, 
creches ^ould be provided, ir. addnicn, space for stmS 
depots needs to be provided near places of work such as 
commereiai oentres and strate^c pciists of eosumuiuoi- 
tfon, where milk, vegetables, Ihits and provisions are 
avaiable in order to red’ace the itork load of women whose 
resporistbiiity it i nermaky to make such puirhases after 
working hours. 

6. Housing facilities for working women, especially for 
single women or women h^ed househoMs, to be 
planned. Simikdy, the hous^g facilife i»Mteb«sed 
wewkets i^ould include adeqimte space provMCM for ear- 
ring out their wssk. 

7. k is recommended that wherever possible separate 
tran^ptul tficllitlesfor women may be provided to women 
worlce r to and from their place of work so that they do not 
face any harassment at the hands of male passengers 
Provision for transport of their goods should be made in 
such vehicles. 

8. Encourage studies in the field of educatitin and 
research of tirban plsntiing fiiat help evolve planning 
{Hticesses and techniques which can ensure that the urban 
informal sector is not by-passed in piannlng. Special atten- 
don in the studies should be gjven to women workers in the 
sitformal s«n;or. Studies on the space requirements, hous- 
ing and movement characteristics, even planning and 
layout and of hawking grounds, can be (Strried out in 
relation to the poor, specially women. 

Technology 

3,99.1 Technology has treated womm wa®km 
unfairly. A number of studies have documented that 
improvements in technology, in an industry has displaced 
women. There are therefore, some short-run measuies 
which are recommended to protect women from this 
displace:n»nt. 

(1) Directives should be issued to all industrial units, 
qjedally in the public sector, that nofurfberredije- 
tiras m &e levd of effi^doymenf of wmnefi wffi be 
pmsitted; 
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tion of technofog)’ m the present pattern of employ- 
men; {se^Aisel mthm the industry dt the skilisd, 
semi-skilled and isnskilled levels, and the demand for 
different categories at labour after technofogy 
transfer, 

(6) All technologies which are likely to directly and 
indirectly increase women’s workloads must be 
accompanied by other technoJo^es or measures to 
ease or eliminate these side effects. In other words, a 
systems approach should be used to develop pack- 
ages, rather than the current uni-dimensioBsi 
approach. These multifacetad packages msBt be 
gender smsitive and women biased. 

(7) The development of new technolc^es for tnidi- 
fJona! or even modem occupation, murt be 
tised, baginniiig wftb women's occnpaMom. In 
other words technology development roust be selec- 
tive designed to impact positively on wometi’s 
work, whether wage-work or non-wage work. 

(8) Development eff sample or aj^opriate tecfanc^ogy 
in the, fomt of tools, inqriements, and protective 
devices to remove or reduce die work related 
hazards faced by women, must be given topprimity 
and taken up on a war-footing. Mechanisms mu^ 
be created for involving the women themselves in 
research and development process, so that the 
results are appropriate and useful to women. 

(9) An advisory committee, with some power, of veto, 
must be set up at Central Government level to 
monitor the impact of technology on women. The 
committee should also actively identify and pro- 
mote the areas for research and development of 
pro-women taihnolo^es. 

(10) Existing technologies, which arc not appropriate to 
women, though they are almost exclusively utilised 
by women (e.g. sewing machines, handcart pulling, 
table heights cashew-nut sifters should be rede- 
signed on a priority basis. The rederigning should 
be based on anthropometric measwrements of 
Indian women. 

(11) IWrty-five per cent of all ihe meareh and deve- 
Ic^nunent ffmds of naUonal resesureh and design 
institutes shouiid be r^rved for womm^ work, 
kicluding occupatioMal beald) stadjes,and working 
out changes in these for the convenience of women 
vwrkcrs. 
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to facilitate the reaching of health-care to the poor, labour- 
ing women. 


a. The dmings of the dispensaries and hospHsls sbowld 
be in a way which would be conveirient to wcsrfeHig 
women who cannot forego their siscoasfifor nsedleal case* 

b. Necessary meriktoies should be adequately stocked 
and the hospitals and PHO should be operated in such a 
way as to keep the number of visits of the women to the 
minimum necessary, if they arc to avail of the treatment, 
otherwise, they get discouraged and do not contmus, 
because of the competing demands on their time as they 
cany multiple responsibilities. 

c. There should be a 24 hours creche fadlUy for women 
patients with chOdren in every hospital and PHC, 

d. Women should be allowed two free bus-rides to the 
nearest PHC every month. 

e. Because they arc already poorly nourished, illness 
complicates their condition further. As food is» 
component for effective recovery, hosphals should provliie 
free food to poor women most of whom are daily wage, 
casual and piece rate earners whose income ceases on 
hospitalisation. 

f. Dais who are the only source of help for the majority 
of women, should be taken seriously, as a vital source oi 
rural health care* Their skills should be enhanced via 
on-going training and their regular involvement in public 
health work should be encouraged. 

g. The Commissioni recommends that the community 
may he motivated to construct and nudiriaiq one dean 
and steriized room in the vfllage to be used for coruiucting 
deliveries by trained dais. 

b. Women should be involved at the village level as 
community Health Guides if women’s access to health 
care is to be improve. Teams comprising of one liteiate 
and one experienced older women, though not necessarily 
literate may be the most desirable, both in term of out- 
reach and accessibility to women. Their tiaining should 
include both preventive health education and curative 
care, mahSa mandah should support friese wemeu, fwahh 
wrakers and assist in the maintenance ctf ttakage between 
the ofBcia) health care i^stent and vittoge women. 

Occupation Related Reedhunendation 

4 4 hr the formal sector workenarc entitled to a break 
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occujHtionai and other health problems ^anas-tsa, teacor- 
rhes etc.) should be sniUatsd throaigis fee Wt^kere’Skltsca- 
tjcn Board. 

4 9 Eisctncitv- should be made available on a priority 
basis to workers, paiticuiarh these whose tmd.e adversely 
affects their eve-sigh; fthis includes chikan atid jeady 
made garment workers, sari v, orkers weavers and others) 
Electiidty sbcstlsi be supplied io hotine based woemi 
workers at non-liicliffityiEl/isoii-coinffifirdal rates. 

4.1 D A comprehensive Health and Safety Act should te 
evolved and enacted. Ttus. Act should give the workers: 
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1 . Right to Mormation about chemicals and work pro- 
cesses at the ■work-site. 

2. Right to imept work-dtes. 

3. Right to demand guard for maciuBery. monitoring 
and eontioUing levels of dust fumes and fibers in the 
work atmespbere. 

4. Right to demand personal protective equipment. 

5. Rii^t to stop work if the conditions are fouridl 
tmsafe. 

6. Right to redress compensation etc. for damages. 

This Act should be evolved in consultation vrith 
workers, trade unions and concerned voluntaiy agencies. 

7. Maternity benefiK, creches, old age bendits and 
pensions are mentioned elsewhere in the 
recommendations. 

8. There is a need fora hiunane drag Policy and check 
on the pisarmaceutical industry that at present oper- 
ates on the profit principfe like any other indu^, 
even up to hoarding life-saving drugs to hike prias. 
The National Commission lecommends tire promo- 
tion of low cost medlciiBss on tte lines trftl® policy 
on iiiinimtan es^tml dm^ Of Bangladesh. 

4.11. Sitoshtized toote of trade which.teduce ocmqsa- 
tioml health problems itoould be rstade to 

vKitmo ■workers. 

Plriarides to resemrft 

4.12 lodiso Co^kS oI Medtod Rtaeweh, 
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(ii) The general health problems of womei 
workers. 

(iii) Special stress should be on the effects of th« 
triple burden on women. 


5. National Institutes like the ICMR, ICSSR anc 
other bodies should give a priority to research osi 
health problems of the unorganised labouring 
women, ft is a pity that a leading institute like the 
ICMR does not even have a women’s ceil to look 
into the health problems of half the country’s popu- 
iation. However, the present tendency of thrusting 
research related to women to a small ceil is also 
questior^ble. That has implied m practice that the 
small ceils conduct studies specifically on women, 
while the major portion of the personnel, research 
projects and finances of the institutes focus on men. 
In fact what should happen is that while the entire 
institute say the ICMR or the National Institute of 
Occupational Health (NIOH) should focus on 
workers, both, women and men, the women’s cell 
should try to take up issues related more specifically 
to women 

6. The ICMR, NIOH, National Institute of Design 
(NID) and such other organisations should under- 
take occupational health studies of women’s work. 
These should be done with a view to devdoping 
ample pdreventive and protective mechanisim and 
machines acceptable to workers, which would 
reduce their health problems. 

EDUCATION 

5.1 Education is both an important instmnent for 
increasing and bcttenng the chances of women’s employa- 
bility and for empowering women as they leam to think 
for themselves, become confident and also develop the 
capability of lecognismg more acutely the ateas of exploi- 
tation. This fact has also been recognised and accepted in 
the National Policy on Education, 1986, by the Govern- 
ment, wherein, it has been mentioned that: 

Education will be used as an agent of basic change 
in the status of women. In order to neutralise the 
accumulated distortions of the pa^t, there wfll be a 
well-conceived edge in favour of women. The 
National Education System will play a positive, 
interventionist role in the empowerment of women, 
it win foster the development of new values through 
redesigned curricula, textbooks the tiauung sM 
orientation of teachers, decision- makers and 
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Under the Government Scheme of condensed 
courses being implemented by the Central Social Welfare 
Board, the adolescent girls and above, who acquire educa- 
tion in a non-fonnal manner, have to appear in the satire 
examination for which children from pubhc schools from 
metropolitan cities also appear. This neals to be changed 
In certain situations, a good grounding in languages, 
mathematics, general knowledge and some subjects rele- 
vant to their life situation, should sumcs to get them a 
school certifirate for the purpose of getting jobs at certam 
levels. 


8. It has been menaoned in the Pfogmijime of .Actjon, 
issued by the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
that women teaclrer should be preferably recniited at the 
school level to give greater confidence to the pareate to 
send feeir girl children to the school. The Commision 
would like to add that it is possible to have more women 
teachers only if they are posted in their home villages, (m 
nearby villages, to which they belong or into which they 
marry. Certain States have a policy not to post aayoire 
within 20 km of their home town. Such a policy should be 
totally discouraged. Women employees, like teacher or 
extension workers, need the security of the home and they 
cannot stay away from ther families because of the basic 
responsibility of looking after the children. And if mar- 
ried, tire husband and wife feould be posted in the same 
ai^ or as close as ^ographically possible. 

9. The Commission recognises the feet that in the rural 
areas there are not enou^ trained womKi who can be 
appointed as teachers. Urban based tochers posted la 

areas do not tend to toym the viIla®Esto vfeichtirey 
are tJosted, resulting in loss of school hours for fee cfeiSd- 
ren. The Commission, therefore, recommerdsan innova- 
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£ive methods of employment, they may send their daugh- 
ters for education more readily. Oni of the important 
reasons for women’s submitting to exploitation is that 
they do not have a viable economic altcmative. 

16. The Commission does realise that literacy in itself is 
not a solution to the basic problems of poor women, vii. 
exploitation and htin^r, and thetefore, literacy has to be 
understood in the wider context of the soaal structure. 
Therefore, the Commission recommends _that any 
attempt to eradicate poverty should lead the women to 
deal with the questions of equality, social justice and deviel- 
opment. Therefore, it is crucial to have teaching materials 
and teachers who deliver the services with the^ objective. 
Ultimately the poor women should gam self-confidence to 
deal with her environment. 
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Commuiticstlon Network Systems 

The channels of communications do not generally por- 
tray the reality about labouring women in poverty. The 
fact that work for these women, who are at times the sole 
^ breadwinners, is a permanent necessity and not a transieijt 
phenomenon, is not brought out. Neither are the hard 
realities of thdr expectations, long hours of work, low and 
discriminatory wages and total lack of sodal support 
services is given much attention. If and when poverty is 
depicted specially in the dnema. it is shown as a stepping 
stone to a better and more giamarous lifestyle. The disto- 
rtion of realities by the media has increased the gap of 
understanding between the different sections of society. 
Y et communication is one of the mc»t important channels 
for the growth and development of women in the informal 
sector, as without information regarding services and 
benefits available through legislation, Government 
schemes, banks, and voluntary organisations, women can 
hardly take advantage of them. The Commission there- 
fore recommends the following. 

1. The Media must project the working woisum in the 
wor^niz^ sechw as wtKrker mi not merely as poform' 
ing the duties of wife/ daughter. They being itiiyor eameis, 

they most be projected as j^oducers and not merely con- 
sumers. Unless they are peiteived as workers, their rfg N* 
wiD not be recognized. 

2. It is necessaiy to formulate a national policy on 
communication clearly stating what it aims to do, how it 
plaro to achiew its objectives, what is going to be the time 
period and institutional structures throu^ which tire 
t^sjectives are to be realized. 
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To improve content and coisrags-, coordinated efforts 
for increased raterao'Jor. between NGOs women's socal 
action groups, research orpnisadons, institutes of rnass 
communication, and the media personnel shoidd be deve- 
loped. Tbe tefemation rad Brtadca^iig Mhtfetry 
slioEild evolve such netwtait to mtHHtcar the profecifen d 
women, and evolve a code of etlucs wish regard to fee 
presastation of wom«i in aS types of media. 

4Priiit Media 

6.2 It is recommended that more coverage to women’s 
lives and probleim in poverty shouM be Cm must 
be taken to avoid sensstionlisin in Bse rtews coverage and 
more semitiVe, sympathetic reptHting should be done 
vntb regard to this category of women. 

6.3 'There is a need a weS-ddised and sdeqatel} 
funded programme in regjonai languages in readaWe 
style, to encourage the publication of data, schemes for 
women and also make them aware of their tights. 

Radio md Doordaishan 

6.4 While deploring the fact that television Is resonipg 
to sponsored programmes, commercial cinema songs and 
interviews and viewing of largely mainstr^m films, which 
reinforce stereotyped images and role of women as house- 
wves anid which has hardly any relevance to most vwttncn, 
it is recommended that more vd^lance be applied in seiect- 
ing programmes. Many a times, seemingly ‘wonKir 
oriented’ programmes are in reality dubious interpreta- 
tions of the women’s issues. They create a myth that is 
women oriented. 

6.5 It is recommended that taldiig cue from tbe |^ss- 
ttrfauiii 2 attoas, video be used as a cotecioteiiess 

laMng to<^ by tetecastb^ progranmaes adadh ferfor- 
ntation aJsd guiddhies in a visaiai matmer. Further, apjHre- 
ciating the power of songs sung in traditional tunes, but 
having feminist content which is very dfective in mobUiz* 
ing women, Doordaisfaan shouW collect such in 
collaboration with artivist groups and prepare vi4w cas- 
sefes to be played in the programnies of Ghsr Bahar and 
Krishi Darshan. 

6.6 Womenh prograinmes sIuhiM not be treated as 
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department of Audio Visual Publicity (UAVF). 

6.14 It is very sad to note the poor performance ot 
DAVP. The posters, exhibitions, quickies in DA VP are 
not generallv' imaginative, and tend to very directly 
didactic. They suggest tliat poor men and women are 
foolish and they ha ve to be given advice from a pedestal It 
is recommend^ that more sensitivity be exhibited m 
conveying the message whether £t is of family planning, 
or of the use of mechanised equipment in agriculture, or of 
the age of marria^. 

6.15 Field pubiiaty devices have to be used judiciously 
in a society where the majority of the population is illiter- 
ate. Experience in legal literacy has shown that print 
material can be used by para-legal workem or extension 
workers, but not for the dissemination of information to 
the rural masses. 

6.16 The development of information dissemination 
system, in order to be effective, should take the following 
steps; (i) A total training/ orientation/ re-training plan 
should be formulated for each development programme 
for women and, wherever possible, for a common cluster 
of development programmes for women, incorporating 
therein the hierarchy of functionaries, diverse groups of 
beneficiaries/ participants, and training methodologies 
with the specific objective of developing knowledge, atti- 
tudes and practice of various development programmes 
for women, (ii) A network among govemmentel and non- 
govenunenta! organizations and educational tnstitutioiw 
should be made part of the training plan with a view to 
making optimum use of the existing resources.Combmed 
training programmes at the block level can be developed 
comprising of local officiate in the development pro- 
grammes, rapresentatit'cs of non-govemmental organiza- 
tions, village level functionaries, and peopks’ 
representatives at the village level who would be helpful in 
creating a climate for better utilization of the communica- 
tion channels for development programmes. The training 
programmes should include, among other aspects, an 
element of desensitization of biases against the poor, 

6.17 A weD-coordinated communication strategy could 
be evolved by an integrated group comprising of block 
level extension offidab, bank officiate, health officials and 
Dtetrict Rural Development Agency officiate for use of 
oral, visual and audio-visual methods of communication 
for development programmes. 
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RecomrEendfitioRS for Grass Roots O^ganianom 

6.23 CcnsJde.'ing the effectiveness of the grasi-roo«i 
organiziir'oriS in reaching and mobilising the poor 
'AoiTien, more suppert. both financasE and i.t facilmes 
should fee gvec to these orc^ruzation^, 

6 2- E-tpenmerts on the lines of jatm., knt!, mahiia 
meia should be encouraged' whe'e women not oniy get 
c.xposure hat a chance to c.’tpress themwives. 

6.25 It has been found that the use of muhimedia has 
been funcu&.nah Hence, it is recommended that groups be 
encouraged to use both the folk and high!) sophisdeat^i 
electronic media The creative use of puppets, story telj- 
Ing. songs with new content, role piayand aO other devices 
of participatory functioning should be used and also docu- 
mented both in print and visual forms, so that other 
groups may ieara from the e.Kperience, l.n a poor country' 
like ours, il would be wasteful expenditure for every 
group to start on a clean state. Replication and emukrion 
be encouraged. This is not to deny the role of regiormi 
specified)®. The detailed write up of the prooeses 
imoived in paiticpator) training prepared, for instance, 
by the Institute of Development Studies. Rajasthan, are 
very use^'af. This should be provided in the regiorsal lan- 
^ges so that more women could be reached. 

6 26 Though aiiemative structures have been more 
effective in their understanding and in reaching out and 
getting participation of poor women, they are just a few 
drops m an ocean of invtsibiiuv. Hencs. it is recem- 
mended that, wherever possible, mains trea.m media and 
cr^nirations be used. P-ti' would not only be helpful in 
wider coverage, but hopefujiy in budging the gap between 
the two. 

6.27 Jo gei more authentic picture oi the e\po.«urc and 
use of the media, more research on a’adience, readers and 
viewers should he undertaken. 

Legisiative Protection 

''.! The poor labouring women work in a situation of 
deprivation and exploitation The Government has 
pa.ssed senes of legislations to protect tlreir status as • 
workers, their remuneration and to ensure them certain 
benefits. Of all the labour le^sialioiis that are on the 
statute book, and which are directed uwvaids the amelio- 
tation of the workers. Minimum Wages Act. 19^^, claims 
to be the mf«t important and relevant to the workers in 
the seh-employ-ai and unorganized sectors of employ- 
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} The major contnbutorv ca use for women being com 
pelied to take up unremunerative and anions occupa- 
tions, is 2 total lack of choice. We, therefore,consider that 
the women as also the sneUf must have a right to employ- 
ment. We also reconmiend that “the right to work”, 
already a Dsectlve Principle should be imade a Ftmda- 
mental Rigbt 

2 Coupled with the right to employment is the women’s 
right to a reasonable wage. The rates of minimum wage 
now prevailing ate very' low and will have to be increased 
keeping in view the requirements of the woman worker 
and her family The rates of wages must be such as would 
enable a woman worker to earn at least Rs. 500/- per 
month The production process must be so oigarazed as 
to enable the woman get adequate employment and to 
earn Rs, 500/- per month from her labour. The wages 
should be paid in full and in time. In a majority of 
situations women workers’ wages are fixed on a piece-rate 
basis. The present system of fixing piece-rate is neither 
scientific not equitable. We recommend that the piece-rate 
mast be so fixed that it wiS enable women worikersto cam 
for 8 hours work s wage equal to die time rated mmimum 
wage. Where the work is earned out in the homes of the 
womea wtwkers, consequent on whkh the employa' saves 
on insteliafion, supervisory' cost, equipmmt and some- 
times even on raw-mateml^, an additioita) amount calcu- 
lated at 25 per cent of the mifiamum rate of wages will have 
to be paid. There should be a system of fafi-back wages 
being paid in situations where an employer Is not able to 
provide a full dayk employment Exemption from pay- 
ment of miiumum wages under any circuimtances should 
he {nohibited. There shotdd be, system a i^tional or 
re^onal nmumum wage. 

3. D^pite the Equal Remuneraton Act, 1976 being on 
the statute book for o^'er 12 years, discrimination in the 
matter of wages is widely prevalent This must be cor- 
rected through belter enforcement and also wide dissemi- 
nation of the scope and content of the Jaw. The tendency 
to class^y ta^, generaBy done by wooim, to be of a ’ 
stighdy infenor nature, should be corrected. For this pur- 
pose, H is necessary to broad-bmid Into one ^t^ry tSiose 
activities which are of the same or shnilar nature of work. 

4. To ensure that employment of women does not get 
reduced, as it has been happening in the past, particularly 
in industries like cotton textiles, jute. coaTnaining, we 
recommend that the retreachnienit WT wMtenbiany estab- 
Gdtmentf irrespective of the number of peRonsenq^oyed) 
must require prior pemfl^kHt of a deaigiated andtor- 
kf . Consistent with thfe, &e provision of ‘last come, fust 
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such relationship and the corisequent difficulty in even 
getting due wages paid in full and on time, the case for 
T.-ipartite Boards needs no argument. There is no other 
method by which empiover-employee ne-Kus can be estab- 
lished, the Trifffirtits Board arrangement providing for a 
corpus of employee and eorpu® of employees, instead of 
indivrdua! employer with his ampiOyees. in this type of 
eirangement, it will also be possible for the Board to take 
on palnning functions in respect of the acpvity concerned 
to enccurage promotion of cooperar.ves. where feasible 
with the Board helping the cooperative in the matter of 
supply of raw materials and marketing. 

7. The Commission recommends the setting no of & 
Cenfrstl Fund from which wetfare and social security 
mrasares for women workers should be finanwd. Apart 
from a levy on individual employers, It would be desSni^k 
that kvy is impesed on the ma^or industries or suibstteite 
Industries for the benefit of tht small activilies that the 
home based wta-kere carry on. Even now. there k tbs 
practice of levying a cess on the organisisi cotton textile 
mill sector for helping the handioom ^tor. In she beedi- 
rollmg indusliy. a levy is imposed on the bidies rolled for 
financing welfare activities for the worKers. Similar arran- 
gements could fae thought of iiiciuding a levy on exports 
for example on the garment export industiy or gem cut- 
ting indastiy: likewise the plastic industry' could be made 
to contribute for the welfare cf workers in these sectors 
where the demand fo r (heir prcxlucts are adversely affected 
by competition from the plastic goods. Sources of stsefe 
additional funding can be explored. 


8. All dues jmyable by the employer towards wages or 
levy must be made the first charge; their recovery where it 
becomes nec^sary, must be through a summary proce- 
dure, To ensure that no defaults occur, it would be neces- 
sary to have some hold on the aedviti^ of tlte employer, 
either through licensing authorities or tax authorities. 

9. It is rKommeaded that the Labour Departroent must 
be the nodal Department for enforcement of ail Labopr 
Laws. Hiere shoi^ be a separate wiog in fire labeiir 
Dqrartment for umsfanbed wmlcias and there ^lokki be 
adequate niunber of women employees at varknis {da^es. 

10. The Commission recommends that women 

or^nisations, trade umons, works's reintanrtatlm. 
Government^ wotnei frmctiomtri^ and 
WiHiters be vested with powers toliBiwctw^sitesand to 
£9e m behaff of the wedkers. 

U, It k recommended riimpemliaesfoiriHfru^gBaeOt of 
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members thus controiljng the cooperative and k Hing the 
cocperauvE spint The corruption in the cooperative 
department and harassment methods adopted by the 
departmem are weil-knawn. So, for the illiterate women 
labour to cooperate and improve their conditions, it is 
necessary' to ensure that the Department facilitates the 
formation of cooperatives rather than exploit them, Fne 
Registrar could regulate the co-op^ralives and not man- 
age them. 

Keeping in view the delays experienced in getting Coop- 
eratives registered under the relevant State Cooperative 
Societies Acts, it is for consideration whether a scheme of 
provisional regstratiort vrirhiti a month of the application 
being .made, can be incorporated in the law. Such a provi- 
sionai registration, apart from giving encouragement to 
the promoters that their appiicauon is not gathenngdust, 
can also provide for certain minimum benefits such as 
access to raw materials to the memberaTliis intermediate 
stage can be like a letter of intent under the industrial 
licencing procedure, with the full registeration being com- 
pared to the grant of industrial licence. 

19. Child Labour With the provision of child care on 
the lines recommended in Chapter-4 earlier by us we 
beheve that enrolment of children, particularly girls, in the 
school will improve. We are strongly of the view that with 
the provision of guaranteed employment and adequate 
wages to the mother, there ivill be no need for child labour 
and we recommend that child labour must be abolished 
by 2000 A,D., in a phased manner, starting from 1988, 
The child should certainly not be prevented from learning 
any d’ crafts and trades of the parents but this shou2d.be 
only as learner and not as a wage earner and should not in 
any event, be at the cost of her schoob’ng. 


8.1 ITre National Commission has observed that the 
lack of organisation in the informal sector is the root cause 
of exploitation of women workers. At present, the process 
rrf organisation for women workers is very limited and 
fragmented. IndividiiaBy, women are not in a ptraitioa to 
fight against low and discriminatory wages and exploita- 
tive working conditions as they lack bargaining power. 
Laws will also not be so flagrantly violated if workers are 
organised. At the same time attempts at or ganising am 
thwarted by vested interests resulting in further 
victimization. 

8.2 The Cotnnassioa recommends evolving of a stra- 
txgy to {Komote organising Wooten ona 
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The o ^msaliOTs shodd bf‘ ^‘acouraged to en*ar:^ 
their actv! «s t 

al Create awareness. 

h) Mobilise and organise poor women. 

c) Carry out tiairurrg programmes for creating 

awureness and leadership amongst women, 

d} Formulate and implement developmental and 
economic projects for women. Such projects 
should not be resiricted to Government schemes 
only. They should cany out new projects which 
will the realistic needs of the women which 

have not been taken into account by develop- 
mental agencies. 

e) The creativity and mnovativeness of iIk volun- 
tary groups should be ericoura^d by provulmg 
flexibility in their programmes. 

8.6 The Government should provide ie^lative support 
and removal of lestiictivs iegisbtion. needs to be done, rf 
voluntary agencies can play such a role: 

IVlaidla Mamiah. 

8.7 In many States, mahila rcandals exist historically 
e.g. in the North East, they are playing a sigrnficani role m 
the community. In other States, village level mahila man- 
dais have come up after Independence. Their role has not 
been effective, nor have they been able to involve a major- 
ity of the poor women in the villa^. 

8.8 With the spread of development and poveny allevia- 
tion programmes, reaching the interior parts of the coun- 
try, women in the villages have become aware, and are 
eager to do something to improve their situation. Many 
niahila mandals, so far dormant are today eager for 
action. 

8.9 The Commission also observed that the mal^ 
mandals have tremendous potential in actively involving 
village women in chan^ng the rural scew. But this p<«ear 
rial is still not utilised. 

8.10 The Gjmmissron perceives the village mahila rhan- 
dal as a suitable vehicle for change, Tlwrefore, it 
recommends the following; 

I The viMge mahila imndalahouW be vigorously 

ari&oimthc^ -* of Ite powrty. 
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ooperatives has been a mixed 
essfid in certain sectors like 
I like Gujarat, and Maharash- 
iful in other enterprises and 
of the cooperative as a whole 
mhancing producurity and 
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t and by workers themselves, 
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This is because of iUiterMy, 


cumbersome procedures of enro nrent and registration o 
cooperatives inadequate financ al support and market ng 
facilities and iinally the lack of effective leaderslup The 
Coimmssion is convinced that without women workers 
being organized, there can 1^ no substantial improvement 
in their employramt status. The cooperative is an impor- 
tant forum which can meet the ne^s of self-employed 
women, !n setting up the Coopeatiw, every caution 
^ould exerdsed that they work in the intsiesls of the 
poor women. To overcome these problems enumerated, 
the National Commission recommends that: 


1. There should be an expansioii of the coverage of the 
cooperative movement in new and important areas like 
ferm labour, ard^ns, cereal processing, fodder and fwl 
development, fruit preservation and »gro-based 
industries. 

2. In most general cooperatives, we have seen that 
women are left out of the membership of the cooperative 
because they do not own any assets, like land, handloom, 
cattle for example, in the case of weavers, women do a iot 
of pre-weaving and post-weaving processes, but, sincse the 
loom is in the name of the man, women are not made 
members. The same is true of many artisans’ trades. The 
Commission, therefore, recommends that whenapiarticu- 
iar kind of work is done jointly by men and women, m a 
fiimily, both of them sboidd be made members of the 
cooperative. Forming of wwnen% cooperatives should be 
encouraged and even in mixed cooperatives, they should 
be inducted as office bearers. 

3. A practical difficulty in forming a cooperative arises 
as many of the concerned persons for example in urban 
slums do not have any permanent address. It is suggested 
that the concerned authority should recognise that if the 
organiration which is workbig for titesc people has 
permanent address that can be considered adeqgiate for 
the personal identity/security of the workeis. 

4. The common experience att over the country is that, 
due to the corruption and bureaucratic red tapism, the 
recitation of a cooperative takes anywhere from one to 
four yeans and the procedures are too cumbersome. 
Therefore, a practical solution could be that, like the 
credit camps which a« held at the district level at preseait, 
there should be camps organised for registration of coop- 
eratives where the applicant cooperative should be invit^ 
with all flie relevant papers, and the concerned oCtidal 
would also come with afl the necessary docuoaaente and 
during tire camp itself all the formalities couid be finafised 
so that the cooperatives can be roistered in a short period, 


! hs gjvej3 To cata!y»e aisd ssM bfmi the gm'muniait s im woraen te- 

;oo|^ratives, the Commis- ro^e?s and fix targets ai^ordir.gly, every vear. 

8.16 The espeikEce of *he M,oir-er.'s Coopemtive Baitk 

traiiii^ \?i oiaen and men is encouiagit^in helping women having control over thCxr 
50tentiai, members in the own economy. Therefore', th'e Coirjnissior, recommends 
Gt sectors like agncuimie, io the government fo for & wornan's Ccsoperadve 
text, it is esseniial to pres- Bank in every district in the next decade, the rales and 
TheTefore, the Commi^ion fepiladcns ^lould be sccordingiy modified to rmch pow 
imraent to: and niral woraen to the maximiiiji. 

8.17 Trairdng in the formation of coojeratives, and 
running of cooperanv^ which include tmining in o.-ganba- 
tion of skin, book-keeping and accounts and organi:^- 
tion, should be impaned. 

8.18 The cooperative should be in a position to supply 
to Its members assistance, not only in the form of loans 
but assist in acquiring assets and raw mataials. To the 
extent to what has been sasd earSer under the secdon on 
“Credit, Raw Materials and Marketing'* if knpleiaented, 
cooperatives will be successfui. 

8.19 The cooperatives should also be m a position to 
assist the members in procuring oMets and developinj 
markets. 

8 JO The Departments of Wcwaen and QsiJd DeveJc^ 
ntent/Soda] Welfare in the States should be entimted 
wftfi power to do regfetmtioii tsf womenb coopcsaliYes 
and societies. 

j. , 8 J1 To increase represeintaticm d mmtm m coosm- 

atMaoBofthegorem- s,,,, ihe Comndsaoa moam™* Itaa 

I and painful process for 
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ithetic constant support he at last two women. Necessary changes should be dor^i 

level, particularly at the in the related laws and by&4aws. 

2. In vaiiauscoope£atives,tbegovemnieathasitsr^5fe- 
te flowing in the fonn of sentatiws sitting on Management Commiftses/Boards. 
tiks and fmaiKial institu- These seats can be utilised to nominate women on them, 
riabk. The Commission by the government. This will make abe^ainig for the 
atitflc Banks tiffifc women to learn to manage the af&irs c4' the cooperative- 

reach, at feast 10 per cent 3. lo the newly formed cooperatives, n precon^don 

m homebased and smaB dhocdd be laid out that ^ per cent of the meiBben^j 

assets like land, cattle, should be of women, and ttserefey in the Matage- 

d tools in the ownership ment Comsdttees. 
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rbadies from the BahUi fcmak domintexi employment sectors vii agricufeuie, 
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n recommends that— 
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tmjor labour unions should be 
pport by the Labour Ministry 
women and integrate them in 


trades, bnng out in-deplh studies and influence ths 
government in suitable changes in policy and law. 

4, The major trade uraons should he supported in 
their efforts m building up solidarity between the workers 
of the formal sector and the mformal sector within a 
particular trade/ industry/ plant/ unit. For e.xample, in the 
textile industry, right from the cotton pickers in the fields 
to the spmners in the homes to the screen printers in the 
textile mills, aB labour engaged, whether on regular salar- 
ied job or as contract labourers, maybe made members of 
one union. 

5, The major labour unions, apart front resorting to 
collective bargaining activities, should be encouraged in 
the government to take up various constructive pro- 
grammes to augment the economic and social life of the 
workers in the self-employed and informal sectors. 

Training 

9.1 Training for the women workers themselves, and 
for extension wokers tn the different departments, dealing 
with these women, is necessary to change the social think- 
ing and attitudes which are detrimental to women. In so 
far as the women themselves are concerned, even if they 
are literate, they do not have the training which will help 
them to expand their existing ventures or start new ones 
for which they need skills in markettngjn acquiring credit, 
maintenance of accounts and procedures in project for- 
mulation. Packages of programmes should be prepared 
which will give training to women through various chan- 
nels and encourage the growth of entrepreneurship, 
oigamzing, general awareness and knowledge of legal 
matters. The Central/ State Social welfare Boards, 
Women Development Corporations, Anganwadi train- 
ing centres, schools of social work, may be used in addi- 
tion to other trairung centres, for imparting tminingforall 
programmes under which training is ^ven to women by 
various agencies, this component should be added. 

9.2 The National Commission recommends that 
voluntary agendes be sanctioned grants for implementa- 
tion of programmes for women in areas of health, com- 
munication and welfare. In the sanction letter a condltioii 
should be placed maintaining that a certain number of 
hours per week should be devoted to impad: training in 
af^s of building leadership, organi^g, accounting and 
general awareness. 
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9.3 The extension workers arc expected to play the role 
of catalysts. Therefore, it k neoessaty that they are periodi- 
cally ttained. Short orientation couises should be held by 
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onij on the basis of academic quailfjeadtars, but ako fst 
Income levels. The entn in the trades shotild be ssKh ^hst 
womens employment oppiortunities are diversified and 
do not remain stereotyped and sev based. 

9.9 Ine extension service provided in this fsld should 
be strengthened, and the number of •wotam 
workers ^ould be increased. They should help wonien bv 
nor only imparring isfonrjarioii of Government’s scliemes 
under which benefits can be availed of, but should actively 
assist women in taking advantage of these schemes and 
training programmes assisting them to fonn cooperatives 
and societies like mahila maridals. The mahila mandais 
should be energised to promote more economic acdvit^s 
and assist women groups to get subsidies, fertiilsens, etc 

9.10 The Commission has also observed that the 
number of women cultivators is declining The distribu 
tion of surplus land has not benefited the poor woircr 
S uch distribution should be follow^ with concrete sreps 
of providing assistance in improving land and bringing 
them into cultivation. 

9.11 Women’s cooperatives should be encouraged to 
involve women m management decision makmg 

9.12 Women should be mentioned as specific target 
groups for all agricultural development programines aral 
efforts should be made to involve them in decision making 
^it all the levels. 

9.13 Continuous mointoring should be done of 
women’s programmes so as to improve the programme 
designing and implementation. 

Supportive Services and other Frogramines: 

10.1 In line with our approach that all woinep aie 
‘workers’, the distingirishing feature of a women worker s 
her responsibility for bearing and rearing children. In 
addition, the responisbility of doing all household diotes 
and looking after the aged and sick have traditionally 
been her responsibility, it is for these reasons that the 
woman worker in the informal sector has to go through 
her life of drud^ry, joulting long hours of aiduoas work 
with no respite. It is. therefore, necessary that social sup- 
port services should be provided to women workers for 
assisting them to do their work at home and ots^ie, 
better and with less worry. 

Maternity Benefits and Child Care Facilities 

10.2 
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5, The setting up of family based day care centres with 
support from volisnmiy’ agencies. Tins centre will be set up 
by suitably trained individual local wokers, preferably in 
their own homes, to take care of a certain number of 
children. 

6, The setting up of social based day care cenim under 
the asffipices of the local prtirsso' schools. This will help in 
relieving the older girl child of the care of siblings and 
serve the dual purpose of encouraging enrolment of ^Is 
in school and the care of priniaiy children. 

7, Setting up of women’s organisation-based day care 
centres supported by cooperatives, mahila mandaJs and 
umons. This will enable women who are associated with 
these organisations to utilize the facilities provided by 
these centres and expertise available at these organisations 
could be useful in running these centres. 
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8. Setting up of mobile day care aidts for nugyant/ 
shiphig wotkeis to be run by an independent agency but 
funded by the employer. This will be seen on the line of 
mobile creches which have proved quite successful in Bom- 
bay and Delhi. 

9. New approaches and diverse programmes for work- 
ing groups including home based workers and seasonal 
agricultural workers. Since child care is essenMy an indB- 
viduai oriented programme, innovations will have to be 
made to cater to the needs of various groups. Such innova- 
tions should be promoted by the Government in consulta- 
tion with women workers voluntary agencies and experts 
in the field of child care. 

10. Child care, by its very nature is a small scale and 
localised operation, which has to respond to the needs of 
women, children and girls, For this, a three her structure is 
recommended. Ihe actual running of the service ^otdd 
be at the local level entrusted to orgaidzatiom hk« balwa- 
dis and anganwadis, mahila mandals, panchayats, coop^ 
stives and oitions. The supervision, funding, training and 
monitoring should be at an Intenuedbiiy level entrusted to 
organisations like volunatiy agenda, district authorities, 
nunddpal au^Kwities, diaritables trusts and puidic sector 
undertakings. At ihe apex level, there should be an 
lanbre^^ organisation functioning as an : autonomous 
body sinuiar to tiie Labour Welfare Board under the joint 
aus|M'ces of the IVSnistries/Departmenfs of Women and 
CStild Development, Education, and Labour. 

^ It is recomnvwiAvi that &nds ftwa such a service 
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Old Aga Peasleu 

10 J The Stats as wail as sode^ owss a debt io those 
psopls -who because of their admnced age ane no longer tn 
a position to v/Qfk but fsave cositibuted theirdue share all 
their woiiis:^ lives. Hie plight of old worsen who in a 
ffiajoirity of ca^ am widows; is palhetk; as they ha’^ no 
soda! security, and nc saving, arid are ledeced to a state 
of beggary. A scheme of old age pension and pension for 
widows is tbers in many of the States bat the amount • 
^ven (like Rs. 60/- P.M.) is very meagie. It is often 
delaysd b&cavi^ of late action of bidget and those 
whose adult sons are employed ate not digiye for the 
pensioa. The National Cojnmistion recommends the fol- 
lowing measures to a3eviate their coatition — 

y*- 

1. The m^gre amount of pension should be eahasced 
aad suppleoicivted with some montiy provisions of food- 
gtains and supply of a same every six months throit^ feir 
price shofK and priority in ^tting free medical sreatmeRt 

2. The delay to getting pension should be toiatty eHmi- 
tiated and the amounts, both to cash and kind, sbotiSd to; 
disbursed cegulaiiy on the stipulated dates. 

3. Itok^ with the toeoiGe cf sons cuts at the vtery 
root of self dei^dence. She is left at the mercy of her son 
who in such circumstances of proverty and deprivation is 
in any case not toefined to help. Pension tiiouM be given 
irrespective of the emidoyment of the son asrd based on 
the ri^ts of tte woiasn alone, who has contributed In hsr 
fife time as producer and reproducer. 

4. In case of younger widows, the thrust should be to 
prowde her with suitable tiatotog and emjSoyment 
opportunities. She sitotdd begimipnfcxeiKs toto^totg, 
to asset buSdtog and to getto^ toons. 

Prostitutes/ Devdasis 

10.6 ba todia, like in other dcveloptog couatiKSj 
wcanen get into the prefestion trf pre^ihuon due to pov- 
erty and lack of ernploymeto oppmtuoiti^ In some peris 
of the ojuntry, there is a practice of Dewtom Aldjots^ 
toe practice of Devdasis is carttoi tinder narrie of 
rdi^on — a at a very young age is dedictoed to godttes 

by toe parents, the rorrt cause is povsarty. The taoa^ravath® 
and mato donumted »]ctoty itodal scoepntQce to toe 
practice by gvtog it a leligiousrancticn. Thtoe wcaneaSve 
in povCTty and earriaskwjg® they are young. Thi^itoocsf 
lavs any socal and eanotkaiai secorily nor ar^ 
sympathy and support ‘ 
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10 13 The women who try to run awaj from the bro 
thels and tak'* shelter f.nd jt extremely difficult to get 
support/ s.helter. Tha homes for destitute women, ‘Nan 
Niketans* should be more flexible so that the woman has 
an assurance of getting a shelter 

10. 14 In IRDP, female headed households are assisted 
with loans. But in the case of Devdasis who invanably are 
the sole earners, theyare not accepted as iR DP beneficiar- 
ies. Inifhsre^id. the Cornrnissioii recommends that mall 
anti-poverty programmes, their economic status should 
he considered. 

10.15 The situation of these women should be 
repnjed with sympathy by ail those who are trying to 
help these women instead of taking a morahstjc stand. 
Also, a naore integrated approach towards their rehabilita- 
tion ineiudbg shelter, employment, and education for 
their children., should be adopted by the helping agencies. 

Drug Addiction 


10.16 The drug menance is not only limited to the 
urban elite but has also spread to urban slums and rtiiai 
areas. The probtem has taken the form of a serious crisis in 
the border States like Manipur and Nagaland in the 
North-east. Women are the worst suffered of the drug 
problem in their family. Due to addiction, the male 
mernbers, particularly the young and able-bodied, do not 
provide any economic contribution. 

10.17 On the contraiy, they become a burden to the 
fa^y and take away whatever little earnings the women 
^ng in the bousfe after working for 12-U hours per day. 

ConiMssion’s reconimendations are towarvis reduc- 
ing the plight ot these women: 

I. There should be strict enforcement of laws to 
prevent drug trafficking and exemplatypenaiUes 
in case of violation of the law. 
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2 . T2ie women, whosehusbands/sonsareknownto 

be addicts, should be given priority for aati- 
poverty/development programmes instead of 
considering only famiHes where the mate 
member is absent. 


A more ccromumiy tesed approach should be 
adopted m the treatment and rehabiHtation of 
addicts. The deaddiction centres and curative 
ssmoK should not only be limited to urban 
areas but should spread to remote rui^ areas. 



numter o sho|» penmssib e depsidmg on tne 
popuiation of toe region Beyond that, so new 
licences shoiad be issued The pobcy and fee 
rules laid donvu should be strictly enforced* 

All the unauthorised liquor tkns should be 
evicted and the Govemirent at the local fcve! 
(police, municipalityj should not support these 
activities. 

Strict action should be taken by fee State 
Government against the offerers and the local 
officials who are involved in supporting these 
activities. 

Before opening any aew liquor-^hop in a -Milage, 
the Panchayat/ Government should take public 
opinion and a new shop should be sanctioned 
only if a majority (2/3} of the population give 
their o}^on in favour of opening of new liquOT 
shops. 

No liquor shops should be opjened within 3 kms 
from schods, colleges or bus stop. 

There should be proper regulation about the 
number, location and timings of the liquor shop 
and strict enforcement of these reguiatioa have 
to be done. 

MahiU Mandals fefMiki be pow%is,push 
iel to the Paodbayat, so that their ophuoa can 
oiihietice the local powtx structure. The espe- 
rience of many grassroots (H^iiasafeffiis like 
AMM, Bombay and SUTRA, EDP Iras dematt^ 
stnited that in our country, spedaSy amor^ 
po(^ TKHDen, fee prdhim of dcc^K^sm eras be 
tackled better by oa^ainrmg (aarann^ty 
approach) fee womimradw than fee kafivldne} 
counseling appitrach. It s e^ntial to see this 
problem as social rather than indi-vidual ca- per* 
sonal problem of the family of tie alcohol^ 

In many parts of the country biewii^ liqtxir s 
very common. It is generally observed feat illidt 
brewii^ amongst the poor is carried oufe mme 
for subsisteiioe in the economy. Theie 

is no regukr employment thruii^out fee year. 
Therefore, provsioiB of alternate source of 
employment axHl r^^u^tion of emj^cynictit con- 
ditions, would cMt^eia^ reduce fee iradeore 
of ilHdt brewing liquor 
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wouM be in charge of not only buildmg but also 
de\«iopment of the infrastructure. 

3. On going research on building technologies with 
the aim of reducing cost, simplifying designs, 
providing low cost sanitation and such 
provisions like smokeless chulas to improve the 
environment so that planners can make 
informed choice Housing plans should take 
into account the needs of women, specially home 
based workers whose work place is the home 

4. Decentralised implementation of housing 
schemes with the participation of the local 
community. This will not only increase the 
involvement of the people but provide 
employment under various public and civic 
works of the PWD, CPWD and other state 
authorities. 

5. Funds to be made available at affordable interest 
rates and in the joint najnes of the couple and m 
case of single women without discrimination 
Funds to the very poor should come in the form 
of building materials so that they are not 
tempted to diversify liquid cash. 

6. The needs of special groups like destitute 
women, those living in disaster prone areas and 
migrant workers should be considered 
separately by providing destitute homes, and 
community shelters 

7. A complete review of existing laws and 
legislation to provide for joint ownership of 
property, stricter tenurial rights and regulation 
of evictions and demolitions which in case of the 
poor should be only with the provision of 
alternative homes. 

10.25 The common problems faced by the majority of 
labouring women arc the lack of toilet facilitie.s. Open 
plots of land for the use of women to ease themselves are 
no more available in urban centres and even in the villages 
now. 

10 26 The system of bucket privies for the disposal of 
night-soil in urban areas is nasty and harardous to health 

10 27 Due to bad conditions of the roads, they find it 
easier to carry the night-soil on their 'heads rather than 
push the trollies. The containers of bucket pnvies also 
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and am given some benefits in a sporadic and haphazaid 
manner. In their urgency to meet their targets, the dewl- 
opmental agencies are not enough concerned whether 
there is an adequate coverage of women or not. In fixing 
targets, there is generally no consideration of women as a 
separate disadvama^ous group. The implementation 
machinery is largely insensitive to the basic needs of 
women in poverty. The experience of IRDP where there is 
a constant pressure from the centre to fulfil] the JOdJ target 
of women beneficiaries, has been though slow but positive 
and encouraging. 

i 1.2 Under the headings of Planning, Monitoring and 
Training, suggestions have- been made on how to improve 
the functiorang of the administrativa system vis-a-vis 
women m poverty. Apart from the straight line, bureau- 
cratic channels of Government, Ministries and Depart- 
ments at the State level, the Commission recommends 
active involvement of State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards and State Women’s Devdopmcnt Corporatimis 
in reaching out to the poor women. 

! ! .3 From its studies, the Commission has reached the 
conclusion that there should be an infrastructure in every 
State for helping women in economic ventures. Althou^ 
a new infrastructure may be desirable, the Commission 
would not like to recommend a proposal which would 
lead to infructous expenditures. The Commission, there- 
fore, would like to recommend that the existing State 
Advisory Boards should be strengthened. They Havre a 
'great potential for helping the rural poor women in the 
informal sector. However, the functioning of the State 
Advisory Boards at present is not quite effesjtive. Pro- 
grammes are added without corresponding increase m 
the manpower. Hence, if women’s programmes are to be 
undertaken, they need manpower support and prepara- 
tory training as well as access to consultancy. There is 
limited delegation of powers at times delays of 9 to 12 
months take place for sanctioning of grants. The Board’s 
procedure for sanctioning of loans needs to be reasse^ed 
and they should be revitalised to help women in poverty. 
In addition, adequate linkages with the State Government 
need to be built up They should also promote starting of 
more volumaiy agencies. When the Board was consti- 
tuted in 1953, in the initial years it agisted around 3000 
voluntary agencies and in 1988 it assists approx. 10,000 
voluntary agencies. Since the voluntary' agencies work far 
and in between, and not always in the interior, it is neces- 
sary' that the number of such agencies should be 
expanded, to reach out to a laige ninsfer of rural poor 
women at a faster rate. Howevrer, a catdious approach 
Should te adopted so that there is no mushroom growth 
of bogus orgacixations which exist only on paper. Apart 
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grammes which will not be ver>' viahk and useful tend to 
get moi^ response because of the quantum of stipend 
being paid. Therefore, the matter of standardisation of the 
stipend needs to be undertaken 
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11.7 In the development programmes, speesahy anti- 
poverty programmes, although care is taken to identify 
the beneficiaries the Commission has observed that single 
women and women headed households, get left out and 
the poorest of the poor at times are not .seietted. For 
identification of women Srendiciaries, mahila mandats 
and women’s organisations may Sjc activeiy associated. 

11.8 At the field level, where there should be conver- 
gence of services, however different departments tend to 
work in a compartmentalised manner. It is recommended 
that field functionaries should be imparled information, 
regarding programmes of the related d^artments. This is 
necessary as women in poverty ere nortnafiy involved in 
more than one activity and if one functionary reaches 
them, he or she should be able to impart information on 
other activities as well. 

1 1 .9 The Commission is of the opinion that women 
workers are in a better position to reach out to women and 
have a greater understanding of women’s problems. It is, 
therefore, recommended that in all departments. . there 
sitould be at !ea.st 30 per cent women workers. This 
should include department, like Agriculture, Animal hus- 
bandry, Forestry, Labour, Excise and Taxation and 
industyr. 

li-iO Women’s representation should be at all decision 
making levels, right from the lowest rung of the hierarchy 
10 the highest. The decision making bodies may be govern- 
ment or local bodies like panchayats or municipalities. 


11.11 The National Commission has observed that, 
inspite of special programmes for SC/ ST, the women in 
these groups lag far behind than men in taking advantage 
of such programmes. The Scheduled C^ste corporations 
m the State Governments also have not been laying 
emphasis on the coverage of women. Even in the Tribal 
Plans and the SC Component Plan, separate targets for 
women should be fixed. 


11.12 The plight of poor womtft amongst the minorities 
IS c«ore pitiable. Their problem are poverty and isola- 
tion. The levels of literacy and health are poor. The Mus- 
lim women- in particular are more confined within their 
home which age situated m high density areas. The arti- 
sans and home based producers cannot venture to get out 
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recommenc iha jaru s<i e-s h ala Ik a a labte a all 
fa pn e s’^op Escn women hoi^d be entitled to two 
jaata sarees annuals at confrr^kd rates T as wJj be a 
great re ef o the pr'o Jie~e vine nonnaJ, hatg o 
spend about Rs 50 - for one ^ree and biouse, which at 
controlled rates be a\ia!ab;e for Rs 13 to 15 In ad 
corbumer cooperah'i’ss running fair price shops. Lbc 
v,'Gmen shoa.d constitute 50 per cent of membership 

1116 The Commission recognises the ne^ave 'rapact 
of the attitude of the petty police ufftciais to the poo’- 
women's working conditions The Commission would, 
however, hke to mention that the poor women .speciailv 
adivasi and harijan women, need to be protected from the 
attrociiies of the police. Although at the higher levels, 
there are indications, of a sympathic attitude lowanis 
women by and large, the attitude of the police is unsympa- 
thetic. When police joins hands with the local thugs, tsen 
there is no end to the harassment faced by the poor 
women. The Commission recommends that the police 
bemg an important arm of the administration should 
function as an instrument of development. They should 
protect the poor vulnerable women from exploitative ele- 
ments. Special measures should be taken up for sensitisa- 
tion of police to v^omen 's issues and their problems This 
may be done through periodica! training programmes, 
giving awards and increasing the number of women per- 
sonnel at the lower and middle levels. 

1 1 The Commission recognises that the administra- 
tive machinery has an important role to play m alleviating 
the condition of the poor, specially women It recom- 
mends that the administrative machinery needs to be 
entrusted with values of integrity, honesty and concern for 
the poor. Tnis may be done through penodsc refresher 
courses and also^by developing mechanisms by whah 
officera at a3 levels should be entrusted for a sufficient 
length of lime, with the responsibility of planning and 
implementation of project for the poor. 

Political and Social Will 

12.1 From the study of the e.xisting systems, the prevail- 
ing social attitudes and cultural ethos, the National Com- 
mission has come to the conclusion that the presesnee or 
absence of a poStical is a very cnida! ki dster- 
mining the success or failure of a pn^ramme. Where 
anti-women traditions are perpetuated, and the various 
mechanisms, specially the delweiy mechanism, ts con- 
sciously and unconsciously working against women, the 
preface of a strong politicaJ will, ^haps, becomes the 
single most important factor to bring about a change in 
the status of unproteaed labouring women. 
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text cannot be underrated If the society and womei 
themselves do not becone aware and act as watchdogs o 
their ngh s guarantmi m the Constitut on and vanoa 
legislations, they cannot legitimately expect the existing 
systems, which tend to favour the vested interest, tc 
benefit them. Women% organixations have theresponsibil 
ity of acting as pressure group on the system and also 
becoming repositories thrcSh^ which development 
resources can be channeKred, 

12.6 There is another type of gap which is existing 
between women with resoures and women vvithout 
resources Women who have skills of education, knowl- 
edge, and leadership, and are entrepreneurs and profes- 
sionals, should assist their impoverished sisters in 
articulating their demands, bring them into greater viabil- 
ity and help them to resist exploitatitm and to rise above 
the present status of poverty and deprivation. It is only 
when women can get together as a homogenous group, 
irrespective of caste, class, community and activity differ- 
ences, will their collective voice be heard and yield result 
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The enactment of legisfetion on voting and 
eligibiiiii for ejection on equal terms with men 
equal opportunitv and conditions of 
employment including remuneration, and on 
equality in legal capacitv and the exercise 
thereof; 

Encouragement of a greater participation of 
women in policy making positions at the local, 
national and Internationa! levels; 

Increased provision for comprehensive measures 
for health education and services, samtation, 
nutntion, family education, family planning and 
other welfare services; 

Provision for parity in the exercise of civil, social 
and political nghts such as those pertaining to 
mamage, drirenship and commerce; 

Recognition of the economic value of women’s 
work in the home, in domestic food prodtiction 
and marketing of voluntary activities net 
remunerated; 

TTie direction of formal, non-fomtai and life- 
long education towards the re-evaluation of the 
men and women, in order to ensure their full 
realization as an individuals in the families and 
in soaety; 

The promotion of women’s organizations as an 
interim measure within workers’ organijations 
and educational, economic and proftssioral 
institutions; 

The development of modem rural technology, 
cotta^ industry, pie-scbool day centres, time- 
and-energy-saving devices so as to help reduce 
the heavy work load of women, paxticulariy 
those living in rural sah:ors and for the urban 
poor and thus facilitate the fiiH participation of 
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Second Half <5f the Uni- 
Equality, Development 

-openhagen. 14-30 July 
listiy of Social Welfare, 
lent Bureau, New Delhi. 

ion of 1975 decided that 
decade, a world corrfer- 
len would be convened, 
to review and evaluate 
nes in implementing the 
Conference of the Inter- 
975. and (ii) to readjust 


p ogrammei. for the second half of the Decade m the light 
of new data and research Th s report prepared by the 
Government of India consists of three parts 

Part one outlines the historical background and concep- 
tual framework of the Programme of Action. Part two 
consists of Programme of Action at the National level 
These include national strategies for accelerating the full 
participation of women in economic and social develop- 
ment; objectives and priority areas for action taken in 
connection with the subtheme of the world conference 
Part three consists of the Programmes of Action at the 
International and Regional Levels 

Some priority areas requiring special attention were 
identified. There included food production, problems of 
rural women, provision of child care .services, problems of 
migrant women, unemployed women, young women and 
W'omen who alone are responsible for their families. 

India - A Status Paper. World Conference of the U N 
Decade for Women 14-30 July, 1980, Government of 
India, Ministry of Social Welfare, 1980. 

Para 46 of the World Plan of Action adopted by the 
World Conference of the International Women’s Year, 
outlined 14 minimum objectives to be achieved by the end 
of the first half of the U.N. Decade for Women, i e 
1975—1980. This paper was prepared in 1980 by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. Government of India in an 
attempt to review India’s progress in attaining those min- 
imum objectives. Vanous initiatives undertaken by the 
Government of India were highlighted 

The review also indicated the constraints and problems 
faced in promoting participation of women in develop- 
ment and in improving their status. The document 
pointed to the fact it had been possible to provide forde 
jure equality, services and facilities for education, health 
care and training of women. But due to the effect of 
traditional constraint,s and attitudes, increasing affirma- 
tive action was required in favour of women to convert de 
jure equality into de facto equiity. 

Report of the Regional Intergovernmental PrepanittM’y 
Meeting for the World Conference to Review and 
Appr^ the Achievements of the United Nations 
Decade for Women: Equality, Development and Peace 

United Nations Economics and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific, Tokyo. 26-30 March, 1984. 

Representatives from member countries and various 
organizations met in 1984 to review and appraise the 
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ges to achieve the objectives of the UN Decade were 
designed. 

Forward Looking Strategies for the Advancement 
of Women. The World Cojiferenffi to Revfew’and 
Appraise the Achievements of the UN Decade for 
Women; Equality, Development and Peace. Nai- 
robi (Kenya), 15-26 July, 3985. Government of 
India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Department of Women’s Welfare. New Delhi 

The Forward Looking Strate^es (FLS) for the 
Advancement of Women from 1986 to the year2000 was 
adopted at the UN Decade for Women W'orid Confer- 
ence held in Nairobi, Kenya, in July 1935, They were boHt 
on the earlier world conference on women, on the work of 
the UN Commission on the status of women and on the 
activities and ideas of the worldwide women’s movement 
These strategies were designed to serve as guidelines for 
creating a new world order based on equality, develop- 
ment and peace. Some of the measures were intended to 
affect women directly. Others were designed to make the 
societal context less obstructive and more supportive of 
their progress such as the elimination of sex-based 
stereotypes. 

Women in India Country Paper 1985. Government of 
India, Ministry of Social and Women’s Welfare, New 
Delhi. 

At the end of the UN Decade for Women, a country 
paper was prepared by the Ministrj' of Social Welfare, 
Government of India The purpose was to identify areas 
in which work has been done to improve the status of 
women. The paper highlighted the developments with 
regard to demography, law, employment, health, educa- 
tion, political participation, family, science and technol- 
ogy and institutional anangeroents. It also outlined flie 
obstacles and bottletiesks in each area and sq^ested 
modifications and strategies to improve the sitiation. 

Women in Developnieirt : R^xrrt of SAARC MfeistarssI 
Meeting. Shillong, May 6-8. 1986. Govemimt of India, 
Ministry of Human Resource DeveloprsKnt, Dej^rtment 
of Women and Child Development, New Delhi, 

In pursuance of the decision taken at the first Summit 
of the H^ds of State or Goveroroent of the South Asian 
Association f<w Regtmal Cooperation held at Dhaka m 
Deceber 1985, two meetings took pteos. The first Ministe- 
rial meeting on Women in Pevelopir«rtt was hrild at 
Shillong on May 6 - 8, 1986 at the inritation of the Govern- 



a The second off c al eve! meet ng on ^ei that specsa efforts were a so required to disseminate 

seiopment was he d n New Delii on April appropriate technologies to eliminate drudgery and thus 
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Experts were msited to provide technical inputs on 
various issues related to ihe development of women. W'e 
acknowledge, with gratitude the contribution of; 

Prof Chitra N'aik of the Indian Institute of Edu- 
cation, Pune 

Prof Neera Desai of S\DT PniversiU 
Bombay 

Ms Shanti Chakravaitv of Ramaknshna Mis- 
sion, Narendrapur. West Bengal 

The Iiwtitute of Applied Manpower Research. 
Delhi 

Prof S.C Bhatia of the University of E3eihi 
Delhi 

Ms. Razia Ismail of UNICEF 

Ms. Rami Chhabia of Ministry' of Health & 
Family Welfare 

Prof. Padma Vasudevan of UT, Delhi 

Shn G.C.Mathur of the National Building 
Organisation, Delhi 

Prof J.S. Yadav of the Indian institute of Mass 
Coiiununication, Delhi 

Ms. Padma Seth of the All India Womens 
Conference. 
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